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At)VERTISfeMENT. 


A  HE  Bookfellers  having  determined  to 
publifti  a  Body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  I  was  per- 
fuaded  to  promife  them  a  Preface  to  the 
Works  of  each  Author ;  an  undertaking,  as 
it  was  then  prcfented  to  my  mind,  not  very 
tedious  or  difficult. 

My  purpofe  was  only  to  have  allotted  to 
cveij  Poet  an  Advertifement,  like  thofe  which 
we  nnd  in  thq  French  Milcellanies,  contain- 
ing a  few  dates  and  a  general  charafter ;  but 
I  have  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  bhope, 
by  the  honcft  defire  of  giving  ufeful  pleafure. 

In  this  minute  kind  of  Hiftofy,  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  fafts  is  not  eafily  difcovered;  and  I 
am  not  without  fufpicion  that  I  have  placed 
fome  of  Dryden's  works  in  wrong  years.  I 
have  followed  Langbainc,  as  the  beft  authori- 
ty for  his  plays  3  and  if  I  fhall  hereafter  ob- 
tain a  more  correft  chronology,  will  pub- 
lifti it ;  but  I  do  not  yet  know  that  my  ac- 
count is  erroneous. 

I  had  been  told,  that  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  there  is  fome  memorial  of  Dryden's  fu- 
nerali  but  my  intelligence  was  not  true;  the 
(lory  therefore  wants  the  credit  which  fuch  a 
teftimony  would  have  given  it.  There  is  in 
Farquhar's  Letters  an  indiftinft  mention  of 
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it,  as  irregular  and  diforderly,  and  of  the  ora- 
tion which  was  then  fpoken.  More  than  this 
I  have  not  difcovered. 

I  have  been  told  that  Dryden's  Remarks  on 
Rymer  have  been  printed  before.  The  former 
edition  I  have  not  feen.  This  was  tranfcribed 
for  the  prefs  from  his  own  manufcript. 

March  15.,  1779. 
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G    O    W    L    E    Y. 

X  HE  life  of  Cowley,  notwlthftanding  the 
penury  of  Englifh  biography,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whofe  pregnan- 
cy of  imagination  and  elegance  of  language 
have  deiervedly  fet  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
terature ;  but  his  zeal  of  friendftiip,  or  ambiti- 
on of  eloquence,  has  produced  a  funeral  orati- 
on rather  than  an  hiftory  :  he  has  given  the 
character j  not  the  life  of  Cowley;  for  he  writesi 
with  fo  little  detail,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  is 
diftinftly  known,  but  all  is  fhown  confufed 
and  enlarged  through  the  mift  of  panegyric. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  was  born  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighteen. 
His  father  was  a  grocer,  whofe  condition  Dr. 
Sprat  conceals  under  the  general  appellation 
of  a  citizen ;  and,  what  would  probably  not 
have  been  lefs  carefully  fuppreffed,  the  omif- 
(ion  of  his  name. in  the  regifter  of  St.  Dun- 
ftan's  parifli,  gives  reafon  to  fufpefl  that  his 
father  was  a  feftary.  Whoever  he  was,  he 
died  before  the  birth  of  his  fon,  and  confe- 
quently  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother; 
whom  Wood  reprefents  as  ftruggling  ear- 
ncftly  to  procure  him  a  literary  education, 
und  who,  as  (lie  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
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had  her  folicitude  rewarded  hy  feeing  her  fonp 
eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by  feemg  him  fortu- 
nate, and  partaking  his  pofterity.  We  know 
at  feaff,  from  Sprat's  accourit,  that  he  always 
acknowledged  her  care,  and  juftly  paid  the  dues 
of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment 
lay  Spenfer-'is  Fairy  Queen;'  in  which  he  very 
early  took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the 
charms  of  verfe,  he  became,  as  he  relates^ 
irrecoverably  a  Poet.  Such  are  the  accidents, 
which,  fometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps 
fometimes  forgotten*,  produce  that  particular 
defignation-  of  mind,  and  propcnfity  for  fomc 
certain  fdenceror  employment,  which  is  comy 
monly  called  Genius.  The  true  Genius  is  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  de^ 
termined  to  fome  particular  direftion.  The 
great  painter  of  the  prefent  age  had  the  firfl: 
f ondnefs  for  his  art  excited^  by  the  perufal  of 
Richardfon's  treatife. 

By  his  mother's  folicitatioiT  he'  was  admit- 
ted into  Weftminfter-fchool,  where  he  was 
foon  diftinguifhcd.  He  was  wont,  fays  Sprat, 
fo  relate,-  **  That  he  had  this  defect  in  his 
^  memory  at  that  time,  that  his  teachers 
^  never  could  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordina- 
"  ry  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  inftance  of  the  natural  defire  of 
man  to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  furely  very 
difficult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when 
Sprat  could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a 
commodious  incident,  though  the  book  to 
which  he  prefixed  his  narrative  contained  its 
confutation.  A  memory  admitting  fome 
things,    and  rejefting  others,    an  intelleftual 
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iSKgcftion  that  concofted  the  pulp  of  lear- 
ning, but  refufed  the  huiks^  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inftindKve  elegance,  of  a  particular 
provifion  made  by  Nature  for  literary  polite- 
nefs.  But  in  the  authoi^'s  own  honefl  relati^ 
on,  the  marvel  vanishes:  he  was,  he  fays, 
fuch  ^  an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his 
**  mafter  never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn 
^  the  rules  without  book."  He  does  not  tell 
that  he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but  that 
being  able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without 
them,  and  i>eing  an  "  enemy  to  conftraint,*' 
he  fpared  himfelf  the  labour. 

Among  the  Englifti  poets,  Cowley,  Milton, 
and  Pope,  might  be  laid  "  to  lifp  in  num- 
"  bers ;"  and  have  given  fuch  early  ]^xx)fs, 
not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  com- 
prehenuon  ot  things,  as  to  more  tardy  minds 
leems  fcarcely  credible.  But  of  the  learned 
puerilkies  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  iince 
a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only  written 
but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year ;  containing, 
with  other  poetical  compofitions,  "  The  tragi- 
"  cal  Hiftory  of  Py ramus  and  Thifbe,"  writr 
ten  when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  and  "  Conftan.- 
tia  and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  fchool  he  produced  a 
comedy  called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was 
not  publilhed  till  he  had  been  fome  time  at 
Cambridge.  This  xromedy  is  of  the  paftoral 
kind,  which  requires  no  acquaintance  with 
the  living  world,  and  therefore  the  time  at 
which  it  was  compofed  adds  little  to  the  won* 
ders  of  Cowley's  minority. 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge^ 
Inhere  he  continued  his  (Indies  with  great  in- 
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tenfenefs  -,  for  he  is  fddto  have  written,  while 
he  was  yet  a  young  ftudent,  the  greater  part 
of  his  Davideis ;  a  work  of  which  the  mate- 
rials could  not  have  been  colle£ted  without 
the  ftudy  of  many  years,  but  by  a  mind  of 
the  greateft  vigour  and  aftivity. 

Two  years  after  his  fettlement  at  Cambridge 
he  publifhed  *'  Love's  Riddle,"  with  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  of  whofe 
acquaintance  all  his  contemporaries  feem  to 
have  been  ambitious  j  and  "  Naufragium  Jo- 
culare  j"  a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  with- 
out due  attention  to  the  ancient  models ;  for 
it  is  hot  loofe  verfe,  but  mere  profe.  It  was 
printed,  with  a  dedication  in  verfe  to  Dr. 
Comber,  mafter  of  the  college;  but  having 
neither  the  facility  of  a  popular  nor  the  accu- 
racy of  a  learned  work,  it  feems  to  be  now 
univerfally  neglefted, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the 
Prince  paffed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way 
to  York,  he  was  entertained  with  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  "  Guardian,"  a  comedy,  which 
Cowley  fays  was  neither  written  nor  afted, 
but  roughdrawn  by  him,  and  repeated  by  the 
fcholars.  That  this  comedy  was  printed  du- 
ring his  abfence  from  his  country,  he  appears 
to  have  confidered  as  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion 5  though,  during  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
theatres,  it  was  fometimes  privately  a6led 
with  fufficient  approbation. 

In  r643,  being  now  mafter  of  arts,  he  was  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  parHament,  cje6led  from 
Cambridge,  and  fheltered  himfelf  at  St.  John's 
College  in  Oxford>  where,  as  i$.  :faid  by 
Wood,  he  publilhed'a  fatire  called  */  ThePu- 
.  .    .  .  r  "  ritan^ 
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^  ritan  and  Papift/'  which  was  nev«r  infert- 
^  iii  any  colleftion  of  his  works ;  and  fo 
iliftinguimed  himfelf  by  the  warmth  of  his  loy- 
alty, and  the  elegance  of  his  converfation,  that 
he  gained  the  kindnefs  and  confidence  of 
thofe  who  attended  the  king,  and  amongft 
others  of  lord  Falkland,  whofe  notice  caft  a 
luftre  on  all  to  whom  it  was  extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  furrender- 
€d  to  the  parliament,  he  followed  the  Queen 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  fecretary  to  the 
lord  Jermin,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Albans, 
and  was  employed  in  fuch  correfpondence  as 
the  royal  caufe  required,  and  particularly  in 
ciphering  and  deciphering  the  letters  that 
pafled  between  the  king  and  queen;  an  em- 
ployment of  the  higheft  confidence  and  ho- 
nour. So  wide  was  his  province  of  intelli- 
gence, that,  for  feveral  ycars^  it  filled  all  his 
days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week. 

In  the  year  1647,  ^^^  **  Miftrefs"  was  pub- 
lifhed ;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared  in  his 
preface  to  a  fubfequent  edition,  that  *'  poets 
"  are  fcarce  thought  freemen  of  their  compa- 
^*  ny  without  paying  feme  duties,  or  oblig- 
^*  ing  themfelves  to  be  true  to  Love.'* 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I 
•believe,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 
who,  in  an  age  rude  and  uncultivated,  by  his 
tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  man- 
ners of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe 
with  love  and  poetry.  But  the  balis  of  all 
excellence  is  truth:  he  that  profefies  love 
ought  to  feel  its  power.  Petrarch  was  a  real 
lover,  and  Laura  doubtlefs  deferved  his  ten- 
dernefs.     Of  Cowley,  we  arc  told  by  Barnes, 
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who  had  means  enough  of  information,  that, 
whatever  be  may  talk  of  his  own  inflammabi- 
lity, and  the  variety  of  charaflers  by  which 
his  heart  was  divided,  he  ip  reality  was  in  love 
but  once,  and  then  never  had  refqlution  tp 
tell  his  paflion. 

,  This  confideration  cannot  but  abate,  in 
fomemeafure,  the  reader's  efteem  for  the  work 
and  the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  na- 
tural J  it  is  natural  likewife  for  the  lover  to 
folicit  reciprocal  regard  by  an  elaborate  difplay 
of  his  own  qualifications.  The  defir?  of  plear 
fing  has  in  different  men  produced  aftions 
of  heroifm,  and  efFufions  of  wit ;  but  it 
feems  as  reafonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  ''  airy  nothing,"  and  to 
quarrel  gs  to  write  for  what  Cowley  anight 
have  learned  from  his  mafter  Pipdar   to   call 

e  *^  dream  of  a  fhadqw.'* 

It  is  furely  not  difficult,  in  th?  folitude  of  9 
/College,  or  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  to  find 
ufef^l  ftudies  anci  ferious  employment.  No 
man  needs  to  be  fo  burthened  with  life  as  to 
fquander  it  in  volun^iary  dreams  of  fiftitious 
occurrences.  TJieman  that  fits  down  to  fup- 
pofe  himfelf  charged  with  treafon  or  peculati- 
on, and  heats  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  purga- 
tion of  his  charaflpr  from  crimes  wh^ch  he 
was  never  within  the  poffibility  of  committing, 
differs  only  by  the  infrequency  of  his  folly  from 
him  who  praifes  beauty  which  he  never  favv, 
complains  qf  jealoufy  which  he  never  felt ; 
Jl]ppofes  hinifelf  fometimes  invited,  and  fomer 
times  forfaken  j  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran^ 
facks  his  memory,  for  images  which  may  ex- 
hibit the  gaiety  of  hope,  or  the  glooniinefs  of 
3  defpair^ 
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defpair,  and  dreflfes  his  imaginary  Chloris  or 
Phyllis  fometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her 
beauty »  and  fometimes  in  gems  lading  as  her 
virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  fecretary  to  lord  Jermin,  he  was 
engaged  in  tranfafting  things  of  real  import- 
ance with  real  men  and  real  women »  and  at 
that  time  did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts 
upon  phantoms  of  gallantry.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Bennet,  afterwards  earl  of  Arling- 
ton, frpm  April  to  December  in  1650,  are  • 
preserved  in  "  Mifcellanea  Aulica,"  acolle6iion 
of  papers  publifhed  by  Brown.  Thefe  letters 
being  written  like  thofe  of  other  men  whofe 
mind  is  more  on  things  than  words,  contri- 
bute no  otherwife  to  his  reputation  than  as 
tljey  (hew  him  to  have  been  above  the  affec- 
tation pf  unfeafonable  elegance,  and  to  have 
known  that  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftatefman  can 
\>Q  little  forwarded  by  flowers  of  rhetorick. 

One  pafTage,  however,  feems  not  unworthy 
of  fome  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty 
then  in  agitation : 

**  The  Scotch  treaty,"  fays  he,  ''  is  the 
"  only  thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  con- 
^^  ceri^ed ;  I  am  one  of  the  laft  hopers,  and 
"  yet  cannot  now  abftain  from  oelieving, 
^^  that  ^p  agreement  will  be  made :  all  people 
^^  upon  the  pjace  incline  to  that  of  union. 
**  The  Scotch  will  moderate  fomething  of  the 
•  *  rigourof  their  demands,  the  mutual  necefli- 
•*  ty  of  an  accord  is  vifible,  the  King  is  per- 
f*  fuaded  of  it.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth 
^^  (which  I  take  to  be  an  argument  above  all 
^*  the  reft)  Virgil  has  told  the  fame  thing  to 
**  that  purpofe/' 
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This  exprcffion  from  a  fecretary  of  the  prefcnt 
time,  would  be  confidered  as  merely  ludicrous, 
or  at  mod  as  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  fcholar- 
fhip ;  but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  fo 
tinged  with  fuperftition,  that  I  cannot  but 
fufpeft  Cowley  of  having  confultedon  this  great 
occafion  the  Virgilian  lots,  and  to  have  given 
fome  credit  to  the  anfwer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  "  bufinefs,"  fays 
Sprat,  "pafledofcourfe  into  other  hands  j"  and 
Cowley  being  no  longer  ufeful  at  Paris,  was 
in  1656  fent  back  into  England,  that  "  un- 
"  der  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  he 
**  might  take  occafion  of  giving  notice  of  the 
"  pofture  of  things  in  this  nation." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
feized  by  fome  meffengers  of  the  ufurping 
powers,  who  were  fent  out  in  queft  of  another 
man;  and  being  examined,  was  put  intocon- 
finemenr,  from  which  he  was  not  difmifled 
without  the  fecurity  of  a  thoufand  pounds 
given  by  Dr.  Scarborow. 

This  year  he  publifhed  his  poems,  with  a 
preface,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  inferted 
fomething,  fupprefled  in  fubfequMit  editions, 
which  was  interpreted  to  denote  fome  relaxa- 
tion of  his  loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares, 
that  "  his  defire  had  been  for  fome  days  paft, 
"  and  did  ftill  very  vehemently  continue,  to 
**  retire  himfelf  to  fome  of  the  the  American 
**  plantations,  and  to  forfake  this  world  for 
"  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 

fubmiffion  to  the  ufurpers  brought  upon  him, 

his  biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear 

him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  feem  to  have  lef- 

2  fened 
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fened  his  reputation.  His  wilh  for  retirement 
we  can  eanly  believe  to  be  undiflembled ;  a 
man  harrafled  in  one  kingdom,  and  perfecut- 
ed  in  another,  who,  after  a  courfe  of  bufi- 
nefs  that  employed  all  his  nights  in  cypher- 
ing and  decyphering,  comes  to  his  own  coun- 
try and  fteps  into  a  prifon,  will  be  willing 
enough  to  retire  to  fome  place  of  quiet,  an4 
of  fafety.  Yet  let  neither  our  reverence  for  4 
genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  fufferer,  difpofe  us 
to  forget  that,  if  his  activity  was  virtue,  his  re- 
treat was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himfelf  the  character  of 
Phyfician,  ftill,  according  to  8prat,  with  inten- 
tion "  to  diilemble  the  mam  defign  of  his 
"  coming  over,"  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates, 
"  complying  witli  the  men  then  in  power, 
**  (which  was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
"  royal  party)  he  obtained  an  order  to  be  creat- 
**  ed  Doctor  of  Phyfick,  which  being  done 
"  to  his  mind  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill- 
**  will  of  fome  of  his  friends),  he  went  into 
"  France  again,  having  made  a  copy  of  verfcs 
"  on  Oliver's  death." 

This  is  no  favourable  reprefentation,  yet 
even  in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  difcover- 
cd.  How  far  he  complied  with  the  men  ia 
power,  is  to  be  enquired  before  he  can  be  blam-- 
ed.  It  is  not  faid  that  he  told  them  anj 
fecrets,  or  affifted  them  by  intelligence,  or  any 
other  aft.  If  he  only  promifed  to  be  quiet, 
that  they  in  whofe  hands  he  was  might 
free  him  from  confinement,  he  did  what  no 
law  of  fociety  prohibits. 

The  man  whofe  mifcarriage  in  a  juft  caufe 
has  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  epemy  may, 

without 
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without  any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain 
his  liberty,  or  preferve  his  life  by  a  promife  of 
neutrality :  for  the  ftipulation  gives  the  enemy 
nothing  which  he  had  not  before;  the  neutrali-r 
ty  of  a  captive  may  be  always  fecured  by  his 
imprifonment  or  death.  He  that  is  at  the  dif- 
poial  of  another,  may  not  promife  to  aid  him 
in  any  injurious  a<3:,  becaufe  no  power  can 
compel  aftive  obedience.  He  may  engage  to  do 
nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reafon  to  think  that  Cowley  promifr 
ed  little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  com- 
pliance gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be 
trufted  without  fecurity,  for  the  bond  of  his 
bail  was  never  cancelled  ;  not  that  it  made 
him  think  himfelf  fecure,  for  at  that  diffolu- 
tion  of  government,  which  followed  the  death 
of  Oliver,  he  returned  into  France,  where  he 
refumed  his  former  ftation,  and  ftaicj  till  the 
Refto  ration. 

"  He  continued,  feys  his  biographer,  un- 
"  der  thefe  bonds  till  the  general  dehverancej*^ 
it  is  therefore  to  be  fupt^ofed,  that  he  did  not 
go  to  France,  and  aa  again  for  the  King 
without  the  confent  of  his  bondftncn;  that  he 
did  not  Ihevv  his  loyalty  at  the  hazai^d  of  his 
friend,  but  by  his  friend's  permiffion. 

Of  the  verfes  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  feems  to  imply  fomething 
encomiaftick,  there  has  been  no  appearance. 
Ther£  is  a  difcourfe  concerning  his  government, 
indeed,  with  verfes  intermixed,  but  fuch  as 
certainly  gained  its  author  no  friends  arnon^ 
the  abettors  of  ufurpation. 

A  do6tor  of  phyfick  however  he  was  made 
at  Oxford,   in  December  16575  and  in  the 

com- 
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commencement  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Birch, 
he  appears  among  the  experimental  philoso- 
phers with  the  title  of  Doctor  Cowley, 

There  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he 
ever  attempted  pra6lice>  but  his  preparatory 
(Indies  have  contributed  fomething  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country.  Confidering.  Botany  as 
neceffary  to  a  phyfician,  he  retired  into  Kent 
to  gather  plants,  and  as  the  predominance  of  a 
favourite  (ludy  afFe6ls  all  fubardinate  operati* 
ens  of  the  intellefty  Botany  in  the  mmd  of 
Cowley  turned  into  poetry.  He  compofed  in 
Latin  feveral  books  on  Plants,  of  which  the 
firft  and  fecond  difplay  the  qualities  of  Herbs, 
in  elegiac  verfe  j  the  third  and  fourth  the  beau- 
ties of  Flowers  in  various  meafures  ;  and  ia 
the  fifth  and  fixth,  the  ufes  of  Trees  in  heroick 
numbers^ 

At  the  feme  time  were  produced  from  the 
fame  univerfity,  the  two  great  Poets,  Cowley 
and  Milton,  of  diffimilar  genius,  of  oppofite 
principles  i^  but  concurring  in  the  cultivation 
of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  the  Englifh,  till 
their  works  and  May's  poem  appeared,  feem- 
ed  unable  to  conteft  the  palm  with  any  other 
of  the  lettered  nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  for  May  I  hold  to  be 
fuperior  to  both,  the  advantage  feems  to  lie  on 
the  fide  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  con- 
tent to  exprefs  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in 
their  language;  Cowley,  without  much  lofs 
of  purity  or  el^ance,  accommodates  the  dic- 
tion of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions. 

At 
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At  the  Reftoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of 
his  long  fervice,  and  with  confcioufnefs  not 
only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  digni- 
ty of  great  abilities,  he  naturally  expefted 
ample  preferments ;  and,  that  he  might  not 
be  forgotten  by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song 
of  Triuittph.  But  this  was  a  time  of  fuch 
general  hope,  that  great  numbers  were  inevi- 
tably difappointed ;  and  Cowley  found  his  re- 
ward very  tedioufly  delayed.  He  had  been 
promifed  by  both  Charles  the  firft  and  fecond 
the  Mafterfhip  of  the  Savoy,  but  **  he  loft  it," 
feys  Wood,  "  by  certain  perfons,  enemies  to 
**  the  Mufes/' 

The  negleft  of  the  court  wis  riot  his  only 
mortification;  having  by  fuch  alteration,  as 
he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  Comedy  of 
the  Guardian  for  the  ftage,  he  produced  it  to 
the  public  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cutter  of 
"  Coleman-ftreet."  It  was  treated  on  the 
ftage  with  great  feverity,  and  was  afterwards 
cenfured  as  a  fatire  on  the  king's  party. 

Mr.  Dry  den,  who  went  with  Mr,  Sprat  to 
the  firft  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
**  that  when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  fav- 
"  our  had  been  fhewn  him,  he  received  the 
"  news  of  his  ill  fuccefs,  not  with  fo  much 
•*  firmnefs  as  might  have  been  expefted  from 
"  fo  great  a  man." 

What  firmnefs  they  expefled,  or  what  weak- 
nefs  Cowley  difcovered,  cannot  be  known. 
He  that  mifles  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleafed  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  he  can 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himfelf  y  and 
when  the  end  is  to  pleafe  the  multitude,  no 
man  perhaps  has  a  right,   in  things  admitting 

of 
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of  gradation  and  comparifon,  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to 
exclude  diffidence  &nd  fhame  by  a  haughty  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  own  excellence. 

For  the  rcjedlion  of  this  play,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  find  the  reafon  t  it  certainly  has,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  atten- 
tion and  exciting  merriment.  From  the  charge 
of  difafiedtion  he  exculpates  himfelf  in  his 
preface,  by  obferving  how  unlikely  it  is  that, 
naving  followed  the  royal  family  through  all 
their  diftrefles,  "  he  ihould  chule  the  time  of 
"  their  reftoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with 
"  them."  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
Theatrical  Regifter  of  Downes  the  promp- 
ter, to  have  been  popularly  confidered  as  a  la- 
tire  on  the  royalifts. 

That  he  might  ftiorten  this  tedious  fufpenfe, 
he  publifhed  his  pretenfions  and  his  difcon- 
tent,  in  an  ode  called  **  The  Complaint ;" 
in  which  he  ftiles  himfelf  the  melancholy 
Cowley.  This  met  with  the  ufaal  fortune  of 
complaint,  and  feems  to  have  excited  more  con- 
tempt than  pity. 

Thefe  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  ma- 
licioufly  enough,  together  in  fome  flanzas, 
written  about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a 
laureat ;  a  mode  of  fatire,  by  which,  fmce  it 
was  firft  introduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps 
every  generation  of  poets  has  been  teazed. 

Savoy-miffing  Cowley  came  into  the  court. 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play ; 
Every  one  gave  him  {o  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo    gave  heed   to  all    he   could 
fay  : 

Nor 
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Nor  would  he  have  had,  'tis  thought,  a  ro* 
buke, 

Unlefs  he  had  done  fome  notable  folly  ; 
Writ  verfcs  unjuftly  in  praife  of  Sam  Tukc^ 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy. 

His  vehement  delire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  upon  him.  "  Not  finding,"  fays  the 
morofe  Wood,  "  that  preferment  conferred 
"  upon  him  which  he  expeded,  while  others 
•*  for  their  money  carried  away  moft  [^aces, 
"  he  retired  diicontented  into  Surrey." 

"  He  was  now,"  fays  the  courtly  Sprat, 
"  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of 
•*  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  per- 
^'  plexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign 
"  manners.  He  was  fatiated  with  the  arts  of 
"  a  court;  which  fort  of  life,  though. his  vir- 
"  tuc  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
"  could  make  it  quiet.  Thofe  were  the  rea- 
"  ibns  that  moved  him  to  follow  the  violent 
"  inclinadon  of  his  own  mind,  which,  in 
'*  the  greateft  throng  of  his  former  bulinefs, 
*'  had  ftill  called  upon  him,  and  reprefented 
**  to  him  the  true  delights  of  folitary  ftudies, 
"  of  temperate  pleafure,  and  a  moderate  re- 
•*  venue  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of 
**  fortune." 

So  differently  are  things  feen,  and  fo  dif- 
ferently are  they  ihown ;  but  aftions  are  vi- 
able, though  motives  are  fecret.  Cowley  cer- 
tainly retired;  firft  to  Bamelms,  and  af- 
temiards  to  Chertfey,  in  Surrey.  He  feems, 
however,  to  have  loft  part  of  his  dread  of 
the  tnK  cf  men.     He  thought  himfelf  now  fafe 

enough 
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enough  from  intrufion,  without  the  defence 
c^  mountains  and  oceans ;  and  inflead  of  feek- 
ing  fhelter  in  America,  wifely  went  only  fo 
far  from  the  buftle  of  life  as  that  he  might 
eafily  find  his  way  back,  when  folitude  fhould 
grow  tedious.  His  retreat  was  at  firfl  but  flen- 
derly  accommodated;  yet  he  foon  obtained, 
l^  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  St,  Albans  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  fuch  a  leafe  of  the 
Queen's  lands  as  afforded  him  an  ample  in« 
come. 

By  the  lover  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will 
be  folicitoufly  afked,  if  he  now  was  happy. 
Let  them  perufe  one  of  his  letters  accidentally 
preferved  by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the 
confideration  of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant 
for  folitude. 

'*  To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

'*  Chertfey,  21  May,  1665. 

•*  The  firft  night  that  I  came  hither  I 
**  caught  fo  great  a  cold,  with  a  defluxion  of 
"  rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten 
**  days.  And,  two  after,  had  fuch  a  bruife 
**  on  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  am  yet  un- 
•*  able  to  move  or  turn  myfelf  in  my  bed. 
"  This  is  my  perfonal  fortune  here  to  begin 
**  with.  And  befides,  I  can  get  no  money 
**  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
"  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in. by 
**  my  neighbours.  What  this  fignifies,  or 
*•  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows  ;  -if  it 
••  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  lefs 
"  than  hanging.  Another  misfortune  has. 
•*.  been,  and  ftranger  than  all  the  reft,  that  you 

Vol.  L  C  ''  have 
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**  have  broke  your  word  with  me,  and  failed 
"  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr.  Bois 
^*  that  you  would.  This  i$  what  they  call 
**  Monjiri  Jimile.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
**  hurt  fo  farre  within  five  or  fix  days  (though 
"  -it  be  uncertain  yet  whether  I  fliall  ever  re- 
"  cover  it)  as  to  walk  about  again.  And 
*'  then,  methinks,  you  and  I  and  the  Dean 
"  might  be  very  merry  upon  St.  Anne's  Hill. 
**  You  might  very  conveniently  Come  hither 
**  the  way  of  Hampton  Town,  lying  there  one 
''  night-  I  Write  this  in  pain,  and  can  fay  no 
*'  more  i  Verbumfapienti"" 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafurd  or  fuf-. 
fer  the  uneafinefs  of  folitude  1  for  he  died  at 
the  Porch-houfe  *  in  Chertfey  in  1667,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chau- 
cer and  Spenfer ;  and  king  Charles  pronounce 
ed,  "  That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better 
"  man  behind  him  in  England/'  He  is  re- 
prefented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the  moft  amiable  of 
mankind ;  and  this  pofthumous  praife  may  be 
fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradict- 
ed by  envy  or  by  faftion. 

Such  arc  the  remarks  and  memorials  which 
I  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Sprat  J  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  ci- 
vil war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  either 
party  eafily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pafs  over 
many  tranfa6lions  in  general  exprefllons,  and . 
to  leave  curiofity  often  unfatisfied.     What  he 

did 
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did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known. 
1  muft  therefore  recommend  the  perufal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  con- 
fidered  only  as  a  fiender  fupplement. 


COWLEY,  like  other  poets  who  have 
written  with  narrow  views,  and  inftead  of 
tracing  intelle6lual  pleafure  to  its  natural 
fources  in  the  mind  of  man,  paid  their  court 
to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at  one  time 
too  much  praifed,  and  too  much  negledled  at 
another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  fubjefl  by  their 
nature  to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes 
and  fafhions,  and  at  different  times  takes  dif- 
ferent forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century  appeared  a  race  of  writers 
that  may  be  termed  the  metaphyfical  poets ;  of 
•whom,  in  a  criticifm  on  the  works  of  Cow- 
ley, the  laft  of  the  race,  it  is  not  improper  to 
give  fome  account. 

The  metaphyfical  poets  were  men  of  lear- 
ning, and  to  ftew  their  learning,  was  their 
whole  endeavour ;  but,  unluckily  refolving  to 
(hew  it  in  rhyme,  inftead  of  writing  poetry, 
they  only  wrote  verfes,  and  very  often  fuch 
verfes  as  ftood  the  trial  of  the  finger  better 
than  of  the  ear;  for  the  modulation  was  fo 
imperfeft,  that  they  were  only  found  to  be 
verfes  by  counting  the  fyllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticifm  has  rightly  denomi- 
nated   poetry    riKm^ifttiW',     an   imitative   arty 
thefe  writers  will,  without  ereat  wrong,  lofe 
their   right  to  the  name  of  poets;  for  they 
C  2  cannot 
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cannot  be  faid.  to  have  imitated  any  thing; 
they  neither  copied  nature  nor  life  5  neither 
painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  reprefented 
the  operations  of  intelleft. 

Thofe  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets, 
allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden  confefles  of 
himfelf  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall 
below  Donne  in  wit,  but  maintains  that  they 
furpafs  him  in  poetry. 

If  Wit  be  well  defcribed  by  Pope,  as  be- 
ing '*  that  which  has  been  often  thought, 
**  but  was  never  before  fo  well  expreffed,"  they 
certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever  fought  it ; 
for  they  endeavoured  to  be  Angular  in  their 
thoughts,  and  were  carelefs  of  their  diftion. 
But  Pope's  account  of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous  :  he  deprelTes  it  below  its  natural  dig- 
nity, and  reduces  it  from  ftrength  of  thought 
to  happinefs  of  language. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate 
conception  that  be  confidered  as  Wit,  which 
is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  is^  upon  its  fii*ft  produc- 
tion, acknowledged  to  be  juft ;  if  it  be  that, 
which  he  that  never  found  it,  wonders  how 
he  miffed ;  to  wit  of  this  kind  the  metaphyfi- 
cal  poets  have  feldom  rifen.  Their  thoughts 
are  often  new,  but  feldiopi  natural ;  they  are 
not  obvious,  but  neither  are  they  juft;  and 
the  reader,  far  from  wondering  that  he  miffed 
them,  wonders  more  frequently  by  what  pcr- 
verfenefs  of  induftry  they  were  ever  found. 

But  Wit,  abftrafted  from  its  effefts  upoa 
the  hearer,  may  be  more  rigoroufly  and  phf^ 
lofophically  confidered  as  a  kind  of  dijbariiu 
.  concors ;  a  combination  of  difiimilar  images,  ^ 

or 
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Of  difcovery  of  occult  refemblances  in  things 
apparently  unlike.  Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they 
have  more  than  enough.  The  mod  heterogc-r 
neous  ideas  are  yoked  by  violence  together ; 
nature  and  art  are  ranfacked  for  illuftrations^ 
comparifons,  and  allufions ;  their  learning  in- 
ftru6ts,  and  their  fubtilty  furprifes;  but  the 
reader  commonly  thinks  his  improvement 
dearly  bought,  and  though  he  fometimes  ad- 
mires is  feldom  pleafed. 

From  this  account  of  their  compofitions  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
fuccefsful  in  repr^fenting  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions. As  they  were  wholly  employed  on 
fomething  unexpe£t:ed  and  furprizing,  they  had 
no  regard  to  that  uniformity  of  fentiment 
which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the 
pains  and  the  pleafure  of  other  minds  :  they 
never  enquired  what,  on  any  occafion,  they 
fliould  have  faid  or  done;  but  wrote  rather 
as  beholders  than  partakers  of  human  na- 
ture ,-  as  Beings  looking  upon  good  and  evil, 
impadive  and  at  leifure ;  as  Epicurean  deities 
making  remarks  on  the  aftions  of  men,  and 
the  viciflitudes  of  life,  without  intereft  and 
without  emotion*  Their  courtfhip  was  void 
of  fondnefs,  and  their  lamentation  of  for- 
row.  Their  wifh  was  only  to  fay  what  they 
hoped  had  been  never  faid  before. 

Nor  was  the  Sublime  more  within  their 
reach  than  the  pathetick ;  for  they  never  at- 
tempted that  comprehenfion  and  expanfe  of 
thought  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind, 
and  of  which  the  firft  effefl  is  fudden  afto- 
nifhment,  and  the  fecond  rational  admiration. 
Sublimity  is  produced  by  aggregation,  and  lit- 

tlene(s 
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tlenefs  by  difperfion.  Great  thoughts  are  al- 
ways general,  and  confift  in  pofitions  not  li- 
mited by  exceptions,  and  in  defcriptions  not 
defcending  to  minutenefs.  It  is  with  great 
propriety  that  Subtlety,  which  in  its  original 
import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in 
its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  dif- 
tinftion.  Thofe  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty  could  have  little  hope  of  great-;- 
nefs ;  for  great  things  cannot  have  efcaped  for- 
mer obfervation.  Their  attempts  were  always 
analytick  5  they  broke  every  image  into  frag- 
ments ;  and  could  no  more  reprd0nt,  by  their 
(lender  conceits  and  laboured  particularities, 
the  profpefl  of  nature,  or  the  fcenes  of  life, 
than  he,  who  diffedls  a  fun-beam  with  a  prifm, 
can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  fummer 
noon. 

What  they  wanted  however  of  the  fublime, 
they  endeavoured  to  fupply  by  hyperbole; 
their  amplification  had  no  limits ;  they  left  not 
only  realon  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  pr&r 
duced  combinations  of  confufed  magnificence, 
that  not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could 
not  be  imagined.    * 

Yet  great  labour,  direfted  bv  great  abiliti- 
es, is  never  wholly  loft:  if  they  frequently 
threw  away  their  wit  upon  falfe  conceits,  they 
likewife  fometimes  ftruck  out  unexpefted  truth: 
if  their  conceits  were  far  fetched,  they  were 
often  worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their 
plan,  it  was  at  leaft  necefTary  to  read  and 
think.  No  man  could  be  born  a  metaphyfical 
poet,  nor  aflumc  the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by 
defcriptions  copied  from  defcriptions,  by  imi-;- 
ptions  borrowed  from  imitations,  by  tradi- 
tional 
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tiona]  imagery,  and  hereditary  fimilies,  hy 
readinefs  of  rhyme,  and  volubility  of  fylla- 
bles. 

In  perufipg  the  works  of  this  race  of  aq:r 
thors,  the  mind  is  exercifed  either  by  recoj- 
leftion  or  inquiry ;  either  fomethipg  already 
learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  fometbing  new 
is  to  be  examined.  If  their  greatnefs  fcldom 
elevates,  their  acuten^fs  often  furprifes;  if 
the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at  leaft 
the  powers  of  refleftion  and  copiparifon  are 
employed ;  and  in  the  mafs  of  njaterials  which 
ingenious  abfurdity  has  thrown  together,  ge- 
nuine wit  and  ufeful  knowledge  may  be  fome- 
times  found,  buried  perhaps  in  groflhefs  of 
cxpreffion,  but  ufeful  to  thofe  who  know  their 
value ;  and  fuch  as,  when  they  are  expanded 
to  perfpicuity,  and  polifhed  to  elegance,  may 
give  luftre  to  works  which  have  more  propri- 
ety, though  lefs  copioufnefs  of  fentiment, 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne, 
a  man  of  very  extenfive  and  various  know- 
ledgCi  and  by  Jonfon,  whofe  manner  refem- 
bled  that  of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggedn?fs  of 
his  lines  than  in  the  caft  of  his  fentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedly  more  imitators,  than  time  has 
left  behind.  Their  immediate  fucceflbrs,  of 
whom  any  remembrance  can  be  faid  to  re- 
main,  were  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cow- 
ley, Cleveland,  and  Milton,  Denham  and 
Waller  fought  another  way  tq  fame,  by  im- 
proving the  harmony  of  our  numbers.  Mil- 
ton tried  the  metaphyfic  ftile  only  in  his  lines 

upon 
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upon  Hobfon  the  Carrier.  Cowky  adopted 
it,  and  excelled  his  predeceflbrs,  having  as 
much  fentiraent,  and  more  mufick.  Suckling 
neither  improved  verfification,  nor  abounded 
in  conceits.  The  fafliionable  ftile  remained 
chiefly  with  Cowley ;  Suckling  could  not  reach 
it,   and  Milton  difdained  it. 

Critical  remarks  are  not  eafily  underftood 
without  examples ;  and  I  have  therefore  col- 
lected inftances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by 
which  this  fpecies  of  poets,  for  poets  they 
were  called  by  themfelves  and  their  admirers, 
was  eminently  diftinguifhed. 

jl\,  S  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps 
more  defirous  of  being  admired  than  under- 
ftood, they  fometimes  drew  their  conceits  from 
recefles  of  learning  not  very  much  frequent- 
ed by  common  readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cow- 
ley on  Knowledge: 

The  facred  tree  midft  the  fair  orchard  grew  j 
The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  reft. 
And  built  his  perfum'd  ncft. 

That  right  Porpbyrian  tree  which  did  true 
iogick  fliew. 
Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give. 
And  th'  apples  were  demonftrative : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 

The  very  (hade  they  caft  did  other  lights 'out- 
(hine. 

On  Anacreon  continuing  a  lover  in  his  old 
age: 

Love 
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Love  was  with  thy  life  cntwin'd, 

Clofe  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd, 

A  powerful  brand  prefcrib'd  the  date 

Or  thine^  like  Mcleager's  fete. 

Th*  antiperiftafis  of  age 

More  enflanv'd  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verfes  we 'have  an  allufioa 
to  a  Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  Manna : 

Variety  I  a£k  not :  give  *me  one 
To  jive  perpetually  upon. 
The  perfon  Love  does  to  us  fit. 
Like  manna^  has  the  tafte  of  all  in  it. 

Thus  Donne  fhews  his  medicinal  knowledge 
in  fome  encomiaftick  verfes : 

In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 
A  Balfamum  to  keep  it  frefh  and  new, 

If  'twere  notinjur'dby  extrinfique  blows; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But,  you  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue  and  fuch  ingredients,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whclfe  operation 
Keeps  ^ff,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  faid. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on 
the  laft  night  of  the  year,  have  fomething  in 
them  too  I'cholaftick,  they  aie  not  inelegant : 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  pad  nor  next. 
Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this. 

Who  meteor-like,  of  ftuft'  and  form  perplext, 
Whofe  what  and  where,  in  difputation  is. 
If  1  fhould  call  me  any  thing,  ihoiild  mil's. 

I  fum  the  years  and  me,   and    find  me  not 
Debtor  toth'old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new, 

2  Th^t 
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That  cannot  fay,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot, 
Nor  truft  I  tins  with  hopes ;  and  yet  fcarce 

trae 
This  bravery  is,  fince  thefe  times  ftiew'd  me 
you. 

Donne. 

Yet  more  abftrufe  and  profound  is  Donne's 
refle£tion  upon  Man  as  a  Microcofm  : 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  anfwer  in  fome  proportion 

All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  foul's  foul 
is. 

yj  F  thoughts  fo  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not 
only  unexpe^ed,  but  unnatural,  all  their  books 
are  full. 

To  a  Lady,  who  wrote  poelies  for  rings. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find. 
Say,  like  a  ring  th'  aequator  heaven  does  bind. 

When  heaven  ftiall  be  adorn'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  'tis,  will  be) 

Tis  thou  muft  write  the  poefy  there. 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet, 

Tho'  the  fun  pafs  through't  twice  a  year. 
The  fun,  which  is  efteem'd  the  god  of  Wit. 

Cowley. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raifed  about 
identity  in  philofophy,  are  by  Cowley  witU 
dill  more  perplexity  applied  to  Love  : 

Five 
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Five  years  ago  (fays  ftory)  I  lov'd  you^^ 
For  which  you  call  me   moft  inconftant 

now; 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  miftake  the  man : 
For  I  am  not  the  fame  that  I  was  then ; 
No  flefti  is  now  the  fame  'twas  then  in  me. 
And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd  yourfelf  may 

fee. 
The  fame  thoughts  to  retain  flill,  and  in- 
tents 
Were  more  inconftant  far ;  for  accidents 
Muft  of  ail  things  moft  ftrangely  inconftant 

prove. 
If  from  one  fubjedi  thev  t'another  move : 
My  members   then,   tne  father   members 

were 
From  whence  thefe  take  their  birth,  which 

now  are  here. 
If  then  this  body  love  what  th'other  did, 
Twere  inceft,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geogra- 
phical poetry,  compared  to  travel  through  dif- 
ferent countries : 

Haft  thou  not  found,  each  woman's  brcaft 
(The  lands  where  thou  haft  travelled) 
Either  by  favages  pofTcft, 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could'ft  take,  orwhatrepofe 
In  countries  fo  uncivilised  as  thofe  ?   . 
Luft,  the  fcorching  dog-ftar,  here    » 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat  ;A^ 
Whilft  Pride,  the  rugged  Northern  Bear, 
^     ;^n  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 

And 
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And  where  thefe  are  tetnp'rate  known. 
The  foil's  all  barren  fand,  or  rocky  ftonc. 

Cowley. 

A  lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affcftion,  is  com- 
pared to  Egypt : 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  fuftain. 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 

From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear  j 
But  all  my  too  much  moifture  owe, 

To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Cowley. 

The  lover  fuppofes  his  lady  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  rf  facri- 
fiice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 

When  found  in  every  other  part. 
Her  facrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 

For  the  laft  tempeft  of  my  death 
Shall  figh  put  that  too,  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonifed  has  been  re- 
cited of  old  5  but  whence  the  different  founds 
arofe,  remained  for  a  modern  to  difcover : 

Th*   ungovern'd  parts   no  correfpondence 

knew. 
An    artlefs  war   from   thwarting  motions 

grcw^. 
Till   they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were 

brought* 

Water 
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Water  and  air  he.  for  the  tenor  chofe. 
Earth  made   the  Bafe,   the   Treble  flame 
arofe.  .  Cowley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poe- 
tical account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them 
into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  eaiily  under- 
ffaood,  they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Alia, 
And  quickly  make  th^  which  was  nothing, 
all. 

So  doth  each  tear. 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yet  world,  by  that  impreffion  grow. 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  fent  from  thee  my  hea- 
ven diflblvedfo. 

On  reading  the  following  lines  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — Confufion  worfe  confound- 
ed. 

Here  lies  a  (he  fun,  and  a  he  moon  here, 
She  gives  the  beft  light  to  his  Ijphere, 
Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  fo 

They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

V  Donne. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a 
good  man  is  a  telefcope  ? 

Tho'  God  be  our  true  glafs,  thro'  which  we 

fee 
AUj  fmce  the  being  of  all  things  is  he, 

Yet 
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Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things,  in  proportion  fit,  by  perfpeftive 
Deeds  of  good  men  j  for  by  their  living 

here. 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  feem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  poflible  that  in  a  very 
few  lines  fo  many  remote  ideas  could  be 
brought  together : 

Since  'tis  my  doom,  Love's  underfhrieve, 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  She  Advowfon  fly 

Incumbency? 
To  fell  thyfelf  doft  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrail  thus  in  doubt. 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  biit  how  foon  the  market  fails, 
Your.fex  lives  fafter  than  the  males ; 
As  if  to  meafure  age's  fpan. 
The  fober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man, 
Whilft  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Clevelan>d. 

kJf    enormous  and   difgufl:ing  hyperboles, 
thefe  may  be  examples : 

By  every  wind,  that  comes  this  way. 
Send  me  at  leafl:  a  figh  or  two. 
Such  and  fo  many  I'll  repay 
As  fliall  themfelves  make  winds  to  get  to  you. 

Cowley. 


In 
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In  tears  Til  wafte  thefc  eyes 
By  love  fo  vainly  fed  5 
So  luft  of  old  the  Deluge  puni(hed. 

COV^TLBY. 

All  arm'd  in  brafs,  the  richeft  drefs  of  war, 
(A  difmal  glorious  fight)  he  (hone  afar. 
The  fun  himfelf  ftarted  with  fudden  fright. 
To  fee  his  beams  return  fo  diiinal  bright. ' 

Cowley. 

An  univerfal  confternation : 
His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  (harp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground  j  then  runs  he  wild  about, 
La(hing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 
Beafts  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there; 
Trees,   tho'  no  wind  is  ftirring,    (hake  with 

fear  5 
Silence  and  horrour  fill  the  place  around: 
Echo  itfelf  dares  fcarce  repeat  the  found. 

Cowley. 

i  HEIR  fictions  were  often  violent  and  un- 
natural. 

Of  his  Miftrefs  bathing : 
The  fi(h  around  her  crouded,  as  they  do 
To  the  falfe  light  that  treacherous  fi(hers 
(hew, 
And  all  with  as  much  eafe  might  taken  be, 
As  (he  at  firft  took  me : 
For  ne'er  did  light  fo  clear 
Among  the  waves  appear, 
Tho'  ev'ry  night  the  fun  himfelf  fet  there 

Cowley. 

The 
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^he  poetical  efie£bo£  alxrr^'s  nj^e  upon 
glafs: 

My  rtame  cngrav'd  htrcitij 
Doth  contribute  my  firmnefs  to  this  glafs ; 

Which,    ever  fince  that  charm,    hath  been 
A&hard^  as  that  which  grav'd  it,  was. 

HSIR  conceits  were  fometimes  flight  aiid 
trifling : 

On  an  inconftant  woman. 

He  enjoys  thy  calmy  flinfhine  now> 
And  no  breath  uirrir^  hear&. 

In  the^clear  heaven  of  thy  brow. 
No.  fmallefl:  cloud  appears^ 
He  fees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  gay, 

And.trufts  the  raithlels  April  of  thy  M^y^ 

Cowley. 

Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juiceof  lemon^ 
and  read  by  the  fire : 

Nptbing  yet  in  thee  is  feeti ^ 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 
A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows ; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Herefprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourifliing  letters  ftand  in  rows. 

COWLSV. 

I\s  they  fought  only  for  novelty,  they  did 
not  much  enquire  whether  their  allufions  were 
to  things  high  or  low,  degant  or  grofs ;  whe- 
ther they  compared  the  little  to  the  great,  or 
the  great  to  the  little^ 

Phyfick 
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Phyfick  and  Chirurgery  for  a  Lover. 
Gently,  ah  gently,  nladam,  touch 

The  wound,  which  you  yourfelf  have  made; 
That  pain  muft  needs  be  very  much. 

Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 
Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 
For  I  too  weak  for  purgings  grow. 

Cowley. 

The  World  and  a  Clock. 

Mahol,    th'  inferior  world's  fantaftic  face, 
Thro'  all  the  turns  of  matter's  maze  did  trace; 
Great  Nature's  well-fet  clock  in  pieces  took; 
On  all  the  fprings  and  fmalleft  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion ;  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  again  the  whole  of  every  part. 

Cowley. 

A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet;  but 
that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour,  Cleveland 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  Sun : 

The  mod'rate  value  of  our  guiltlefs  ore. 
Makes  no  man  atheift,  nor  no  woman  whore. 
Yet  why  (hould  hallow'd  veftals  facred  flirine, 
Deferve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 
Thefe  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be 
Than  a  few  embers  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Perfian  would  admire 
No  fun,  but  warm's  devotion  at  our  fire  : 
He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipfter,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan  'hove  that  waggoner. 
For  wants  he  heat  ?  or  light  ?   or  would  have 

ftore? 
Or  both  ?  'tis  here  :    and  what  can  funs  give 

more? 

D  Nay, 
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Nay,  what's  the  fun,  but  in  a  different  name, 
A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 
Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 
The  fun's  heaven's  coalery,  and  coals  our  fun. 

Death,  a  Voyage: 

No  family 

Ere  rigg'd  a  foul  for  heaven's  difcovery. 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  ftakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  mare. 

Donne. 


T. 


HEIR  thoughts  and  expreffions  were 
fometimes  grofsly  abfurd,  and  fuch  as  no 
figures  or  licence  can  reconcile  to  the  under* 
(landing. 

A  lover  neither  dead  nor  alive : 
Then  down  I  laid  my  head, 
Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  for  a  while  was 

dead, 
And  my  freed  foul  to  a  ftrange  fomewherc 
fled: 
Ah  fottiflifoul,  faidi. 
When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  faw  it  fly  : 
Fool  to  refume  her  broken  chain  ! 
And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 
Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'4  and  defl:in'd  is  to  burn  ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 
Death  fliould  a  thing  fo  pleafant  feem  to  thee. 
That  thou  (houldft  come  to  live  it  o'er  again 
in  me?  Cowley. 

A  lover's 
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A  lover's  heart,  a  hand  grenado* 

Wo  to  her  ftubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  felf-fame  room, 
'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 

Like  a  grenado  (hot  into  a  magazin. 

Then    (hall  love  keep  the  afhes,    and   torn 
part, 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 

From  her's  th'  allay ;  from  mine,  the  metal 
take.  Cowley. 

The  poetical  Propagation  of  Light. 

The  Prince's  favour  is  diffused  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names  and  natures 

fall  5 
Then  from  thofe  wombs  of  ftars,    the  Bride's 
bright  eyes. 
At  every  glance,  a  conftellation  flies, 
Andfowes  the  court  with  flars,  and  dothpre-> 
vent 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-ey'd  firmament; 
Firft  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes, 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  luftres 
rife  J 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire, 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  de* 
file.  Donne. 

X  H  £  Y  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe 
their  notions  with  elegance  of  drefs,  and  there- 
fore mifs  the  notice  and  the  praife  which  are 
often  gained  by  thofe,  who  thmk  lefs,  but  arc 
more  diligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

D  2  That 
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That  a  miftrcfs  beloved   is  fairer  in   idea 
than  in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  exprefled  : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  doft  much  higher  (land,. 
Than  women  can  be  plac'd   by  Naturc^s 

hand  ; 
And  I  muft  needs,  Fm  fure,  a  lofer  be. 
To  change  thee,  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very 

thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  fhould  ca-operate, 
are  thus  taught  by  Donne  > 

In  none  but  us,   are  fuch  mixt   engines 

found, 
As  hands  of  double  office :  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them  ;  and  them  to  heav'n  we 

raife  -, 
Who  prayerlefs  labouis,   or   without  this,. 

prays. 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

r 

By  the  fame  author,  a  common  topick,  the 
danger  of  procraftination,  is  thus  illuftrated  : 

— That  which  I  fhould  have  begun 
In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  muft  be 

done; 
And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  muft  do. 
Which  ftray  or  fleep  all  day,  and  having  loft 
Light  and  ftrength,  dark  and  tir'd  muft  then 

ride  poft. 

All  that  Man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  > 
the  fum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  by 
Donne  in  the  following  lines : 

Think 
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Think  in  how  poor  a  prifon  thou  didfl  lie. 
After,  enabled  but  to  fuck  and  cry. 
Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  mod,  'twas  a 

poor  inn, 
A  province  pack'd  up  in  two  yards  of  fkin, 
And  that  ufurp'd,  orthreaten'd  witha  rage 
Of  ficknefles,  or  iheir  true  mother,  age. 
But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchis'd 

thee; 
Thou  haft  thy  expanfion  now,  and  liberty  ; 
Think,  that  a  rufty  piece  difcharg'd  is  flown 
In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 
And  freely  flies:  this  to  thy  foul  allow. 
Think  thy  (hell  broke,  think  thy  foul  hatch'd 

but  now. 


T. 


HEY  were  fometimes  indelicate  and  dif- 
gufting.    Cowley  thus  apoftrophifes  beauty  : 

— ^Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'ft  no  man  free  ! 
Thou  fubtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  fafe 

can  be ! 
Thou  murth'rer,  which  haft  killed,  and  devil, 

which  would'ft  damn  me. 

Thus  he  addrelfes  his  Miftrefs : 

Thou,  who  in  many  a  propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  fun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likenefs,  which  I'm  fare  you 

can. 
And  let  me  and  my  fun  beget  a  man. 


Thus 
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Thus  he   reprefents   the  meditations  of  a 

Lover ; 

Tho'  in  thy  thoughts  fcarce  any  trafts  have 
been 

60  much  as  of  original  fin, 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears  as  might 
Defires  in  dying  confeft  faints  excite. 

Thou  with  ftrange  adultery 
Poft  in  each  bread  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake,  all  men  do  luft  for  thee. 
And  foipe  enjoy  thee  when  they  fleep* 

The  true  tafte  of  tears. 

Hither  with  cryftal  vials,  lovers,  come, 
And  take  my.  tears,  which  are  love's  wine. 
And  try  your  miftrefs'  tears  at  home, 

For  allarefalfe,  that  tafte  not  juft  like  mine. 

DONNE% 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

As  the  fweet  fweat  of  rofes  in  a  ftill. 

As  that  which  from  chaf d  mufk-cat's  poreg 

doth  trill. 
As  the  almighty  balm  of  th*  early  Eaft, 
Such  are  the  fweet  drops  of  my  miftrefs'  breaft. 
And  on  her  neck  her  fkin  fuch  luftre  fets, 
They  feem  to  fweat  drops,  but  pearl  coronets: 
Rank  fweaty  froth  thy  miftrefs'  brow  defiles. 

Donne. 


X 


HEIR  expreffions  fometimes  raife  hor- 
ror, when  they  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic : 

As  men  in  hell  are  from  difeafes  free. 
So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free 
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Free  from  their  known  formality : 
But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 

Cowley. 


T. 


HEY  were  not  always  ftriftly  curious, 
whether  the  opinions  from  which  they  drew 
their  illuflrations  were  true ;  it  was  enough 
that  they  were  popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that 
fome  falfehoods  are  continued  by  tradition, 
becaufe  they  fupply  commodious  allulions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  foit  broke ; 
In  vain  it  ibmething  would  have  fpoke : 
The  love  within  too  ftrong  for't  was. 
Like  poifon  put  into  a  Venice-glafs. 

Cowley. 


I 


N  forming  defcriptions  they  looked  out  not 
for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night  has  been 
a  common  fubjeA,  which  poets  have  contend- 
ed to  adorn.  Dryden's  Night  is  well  known  ; 
Donne's  is  as  follows  : 

ThoU  feeft  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  reft : 
Time's  dead  low-water;    when  all  minds 

divcft 
To-morrow's  bulinefs,  when  the  labourers 

have 
Such  reft  in  bed,  that  their*laft  church-yard 

grave. 
Subject  to  change,  will  fcarce  be  a  type  of 

this. 
Now  when  the  client,  whbfe  laft  hearing  is 

To. 
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To-morrow,  fleeps  ;   when  the  condemned 

man. 
Who  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  muft  ftiut  them 

then 
Again  by  death,  altho'  fad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  praftiie  dying  by  a  little  lleep. 
Thou  at  this  midnight  feeft  me. 


I 


T  muft  be  however  confeffed  of  thefe  wri- 
ters, that  if  they  are  upon  common  fubjefts 
often  unneceffarily  and  unpoetically  fubtle ; 
yet  where  fcholaftick  fpeculation  can  be  pro- 
perly admitted,  their  copioufnefs  and  acute- 
nefs  may  juftly  be  admired.  What  Cowley 
has  written  upon  Hope,  fhews  an  unequalled 
fertility  of  invention : 

Hope,  whofe  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 
Alike  if  it  fucceeds,  and  if  it  mifs  ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound* 
Vain  fhadow,  which  doft  vanifli  quite. 
Both  at  full  noon  and  perfeft  night ! 
The  ftars  have  not  a  poffibility 
Of  blefling  thee ; 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
'Tis  Hope  is  the  moft  hopelefs  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  tafter  of  delight. 

Who,  whilft  thou  (hould'ft  but  tafte,  de- 

vour'ft  it  quite ! 
Thou  bring'ft  us  an  eftate,  yet  leav'ft  us 

poor. 
By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before ! 

The 
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The  joys  which  wc  entire  (hould  wed, 

Come  deflow'r'd  virgins  to  our  bed ; 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be. 

Such  mighty  cuftom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  clofe  does  better  taftej 

If  it  take  air  before,  its  fpirits  wafte. 

To  the  following  comparifon  of  a  man  that 
travels,  and  his  wife  that  ftays  at  home,  with 
a  pair  of  compafTes,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther abfurdity  or  ingenuity  has  the  better 
claim. 

Our  two  fouls  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Tho'  I  muft  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expanfion. 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinnefs  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  fo 

As  ftifF  twin-compaffes  are  two. 
Thy  foul  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  (how 

To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

And  tho'  it  in  the  centre  fit. 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 

It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  grows  eredt,  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  muft 
Like  th'  other  foot,   obliquely  run. 

Thy  firmnefs  makes  my  circle  juft. 
And  makes  me  end,  where  I  begun. 

£)ONN£. 

In  all  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vitious,  is  produced 
by  a  voluntary  acviation  from  nature  in  pur- 

fuit 
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fuit  of  foraething  new  and  ftrange  5  and  that 
the  writers  fail  to  ^ve  delight,  by  their  defire 
of  exciting  admiration. 


R 


L  Aving  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  gene- 
ral reprefentation  of  the  ftile  and  fentiments 
of  the  metaphyfical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to 
examine  particularly  the  works  of  Cowley, 
who  was  almoft  the  laft  of  that  race,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  beft. 

His  Mifcellanies  contain  a  colleftion  of  ftiort 
compofitions,  written  fome  as  they  were  dic- 
tated by  a  mind  at  leifure,  and  fome  as  they 
were  called  forth  by  different  occafions ;  with 
great  variety  of  ftile  and  fentiment,  from  bur- 
lefque  levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an 
aflemblage  of  diveiiified  excellence  no  other 
poet  has  hitherto  afforded.  To  choofe  the 
beft,  among  many  good,  is  one  of  the  moft 
hazardous  attempts  of  criticifm.  I  know  not 
whether  Scaliger  himfelf  has  perfuaded  many 
readers  to  join  with  him  in  his  preference  of 
the  two  favourite  odes,  which  he  eftimates  in 
his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  I 
will  however  venture  to  recommend  Cow- 
ley's firft  piece,  which  ought  to  be  infcribed 
To  my  Mufe^  for  want  of  which  the  fecond 
couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the  title 
is  added,  there  will  ftill  remain  a  defeft  j  for 
every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itlelf  whatever 
is  neceflary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope  has 
fome  epitaphs  without  names,  which  are 
therefore  epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed 
for  the  prefent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The 
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The  ode  on  Wit  is  almoft  without  a  rival. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  Wit^ 
which  had  been  till  then  ufed  for  IntelleBion^ 
in  contradiftinftion  to  Will^  took  the  mean- 
ing, whatever  it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  pafTages  in  which  poets  have 
exemplified  their  own  precepts,  none  will 
cafily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than 
that  in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuberance 
of  Wit : 

Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 
That  fhews  more  coft  than  art. 

Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 
Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be 

there. 
Several  lights  will  not  be  feen. 
If  there  be  nothing  elfe  between. 

Men    doubt,  becaufe  they  ftand  fo  thick 
i'th'lky. 

If  thofe  be  ftars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verfes  to  lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praife,  there 
are,  as  there  muft  be  in  all  Cowley's  compofi- 
tions,  fome  ftriking  thoughts  j  but  they,  are 
not  well-wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  is  vigorous  and  happy,  the  (eries  of 
thoughts  is  eafy  and  natural,  and  the  conclu- 
fion,  though  a  little  weakened  by  the  intrufion 
of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and 
in  moft  of  his  encomiaftick  poems,  he  has  for- 
jgotten  or  negle£ted  to  name  his  heroes. 

In 
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In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,  there 
is  much  praife,  but  ]ittle  paffion,  a  very  juft 
and  am^ple  delineation  of  fuch  virtues  as  a 
ftudious  privacy  admits,  and  fuch  intelleftual 
excellence  as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to 
aftion  can  difplay.  He  knew  how  to  diftin- 
guifh,  and  how  to  commend  the  qualities  of 
his  companion  ;  but  when  he  wifhes  to  make 
us  weep,  he  forgets  to  weep  himfelf,  and  di- 
verts his  forrow  by  imagining  how  his  crown 
of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  would  crackle  in  the 
Jire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this  thought  to  be 
worfe  for  being  true.  The  bay-leaf  crackles 
remarkably  as  it  burns  j  as  therefore  this 
property  was  not  affigned  it  by  chance,  the 
mind  muft  be  thought  fufficiently  at  eafe  that 
could  attend  to  fuch  minutenefs  of  phyfiology. 
But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  to  move  the 
afFe6lions,  but  to  exercife  the  underflanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  compofition  unrivalled 
and  alone :  fuch  gaiety  of  fancy,  fuch  facility 
of  expreffion,  fuch  varied  fimilitude,  fuch  a 
fucceffion  of  images,  and  fuch  a  dance  of  words, 
it  is  vain  to  expeft  except  from  Cowley.  His 
ftrength  always  appears  in  his  agility ;  his  vo- 
latility is  not  the  flutter  of  a  light  but  the  bound 
of  an  elaftick  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves 
his  learning  behind  it;  the  moralift,  the  poli- 
tician, and  the  critick,  mingle  their  influence 
even  in  this  airy  frolick  of  genius.  To  fuch  a 
performance  Suckling  could  have  brought  the 
gaiety,  but  not  the  knowledge;  Dryden  could 
have  fupplied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the 
gaiety. 

The  verfes  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigo- 
roufly  begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain 

fome 
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fome  hints  of  criticifm  very  juftly  conceived 
and  happily  expreffed.  Cowley's  critical  abili- 
ties have  not  been  fufficiently  obferved:  the 
few  deciftons  and  remarks  which  his  prefaces 
and  his  notes  on  the  Davideis  fupply,  were  at 
that  time  acceffions  to  Englifli  literature,  and 
ftiew  fuch  Ikili  as  raifes  our  wifti  for  more 
examples. 

The  lines  from  Jerfey  are  a  very  curious  and 
pleafing  foecimenof  the  familiar  defcending  to 
the  burleique. 

His  two  metrical  difquifitionsy^r  ^nd  againfi 
Reafon,  are  no  mean  fpecimens  of  metaphys- 
eal poetry.  The  ftanzas  againft  knowledge 
produce  little  convidtion.  In  thofe  which  are 
mtended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  Reafon 
has  its  proper  tafk  afligned  it ;  that  of  judging, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  of 
revelation.  In  the  verfes^ir  Reafon  is  apaf- 
fage  which  Bentley,  in  the  only  Englifh  verfes 
which  he  is  known  to  have  written,  feems  to 
have  copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

The  holy  Book  like  the  eighth  fphere  does 
(hine 

With  thoufand  lights  of  truth  divine. 
So  numberlefs  the  ftars  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy  : 
Yet  Reafon  muft  affift  too  5  for  in  feas 

So  vaft  and  dangerous  as  thefe, 
Our  courfe  by  ftars  above  we  cannot  know 

Without  the  compafs  too  below. 

After  this  fays  Bentley : 

7  Who 
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,  Who  travels  in  religious  jars. 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  clouds  with  rays. 
With  Whifton  wanting  pyx  and  ftars. 
In  the  wide  ocean  finks  or  ftrays. 

Cowley  feems  to  have  had,  what  Milton  is 
believed  to  have  wanted,  the  (kill  to  rate  his 
own  performances  bj  their  juft  value,  and  has 
therefore  clofed  his  Mifcellanies  with  the 
verfes  upon  Crafhaw,  which  apparently  excel 
all  that  have  gone  before  them,  and  in  which 
there  are  beauties  which  common  authors  may 
juftly  think  not  only  above  their  attainment, 
but  above  their  ambition. 

To  the  Mifcellanies  fucceed  the  Anacreontic 
ques^  or  paraphraftical  tranilations  of  fome 
little  poems,  which  pafs,  however  juftly^  un- 
der the  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  thofe  fongs 
dedicated  to  feftivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even 
the  morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach 
nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent 
day,  he  has  given  rather  a  pleafing  than  a  faith- 
ful reprefentation,  having  retained  their  fpritc- 
linefs,  but  loft  their  fimplicity.  The  Ana- 
creon of  Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope, 
has  admitted  the  decoration  of  fome  modern 
graces,  by  which  he  is  undoubtedly  made 
more  amiable  to  common  readers,  and  per- 
haps, if  they  would  honeftly  declare  their  own 
perceptions,  to  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
whom  courtefy  and  ignorance  are  content  to 
ftile  the  Learned. 

Thefe  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finifti- 
ed  in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's 
works.  The  diflion  ihews  nothing  of  the 
mould  of  time^  and  the  fentiments  are  at  no 

great 
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great  diftance  from  our  prefent  habitudes  of 
thought.  Real  mirth  muft  be  always  natu- 
ral, and  nature  is  uniform.  Men  have  been 
wife  in  very  different  modes ;  but  they  have 
always  laughed  the  fame  way. 

Levity  o?  thought  naturally  produced  fami- 
liarity of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of 
language  continues  long  the  fame :  the  dia- 
logue of  comedy,  when  it  is  tranfcribed  from 
popular  manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from 
age  to  age  with  equal  pleafure.  The  artifices  of 
inverfion  by  which  theeftablifhed  order  of  words 
is  changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new 
words  or  new  meanings  of  words  are  introduc- 
ed, is  pra6l:ifed  not  by  thofe  who  talk  to  be  un-- 
derftood,  but  by  thofe  who  write  to  be  admired. 
The   Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley 
give  now  all  the  pleafure  which  they  ever  gave. 
If  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of 
writing  more   than  for  another,  his   power 
feems  to  have  been  greateft  in  the  familiar  and 
the  feftive. 

The  next  clafs  of  his  poems  is  called  T}>e 
Mijlrefsy  of  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fele£t 
any  particular  pieces  for  praife  or  cenfure. 
They  have  all  the  fame  beauties  and  faults,  and 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportion.  They  are 
written  with  exuberance  of  wit,  and  with  co- 
pioufnefs  of  learning ;  and  it  is  truly  alTerted 
by  Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  flows  in  upon  his  page,  fo  that 
the  reader  is  commonly  furprifed  into  fome 
improvement.  But,  confidered  as  the  verfes 
of  a  lover,  no  man  that  has  ever  loved  will 
much  commend  them.  They  are  neither 
courtly  nor  pathetick^  have  neither  gallantry 
I  nor 
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nor  fondnefs.  His  praifes  are  too  far-fought, 
and  too  hyperbolical,  either  to  exprefs  love  or 
to  excite  it :  every  ftanza  is  crouded  with 
darts  and  flames^  v^ith  wounds  and  death, 
with  mingled  fouls,  and  with  broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mijlrefs 
is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copioufly  dif- 
played  by  Addifon.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by 
other  poets,  exprefled  metaphorically  by  flame 
and  fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is 
faid  of  love,  or  figurative  fire,  the  fame  word 
in  the  fame  fentence  retaining  both  fignificati- 
ons.  Thus,  "  obferving  the  cold  regard  of 
"  his  miftrefs's  eyes,  and  at  the  fame  time 
*^  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  he 
"  confiders  them  as  burning-glaffes  made  of 
"  ice.  Finding  himfelf  able  to  live  in  the 
"  greateft  extremities  of  love,  he  concludes 
"  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  Upon  the 
"  dying  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  had  cut  his 
"  loves,  he  obferves,  that  his  flames  had  burnt 
"  up  and  withered  the  tree," 

Thefe  conceits  Addifon  calls  mixed  wit; 
that  is,  wit  which  confifts  of  thoughts  true 
in  one  fenfe  of  the  expreflion,  and  falfe 
in  the  other.  Addifon's  reprefentation  is 
fufficiently  indulgent.  That  confufion  of 
images  may  entertain  for  a  moment;  but 
being  unnatural,  it  foon  grows  weari- 
fome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as  much  as  if 
he  had  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  mention  the 
ancients,  he  might  have  found  it  full-blown 
in  modern  Italy.     Thus  Sannazaro ; 

Afpice  quam  variis  diftringar  Vefbia  curis, 
Uror,  &  heu  !  noftro  manat  ab  igne  liquor ; 

Sum 
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Sam  Nilus,  fumque  ^tna  fimul;   rdftrihgit 

flammas 
O  lacnmx^  autlacrimasebibeflamma  meas. 

One  of  the  fevtre  theologians  of  that  timtf 
cenfured  him  as  having  publUhed  a  took  ofpro^ 
fane  and  iajavious  Verfes.  From  the  charge  of 
profanenelSy  the  conftant  tenour  of  his  life^ 
which  feems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous^ 
and  the  general  tendency  of  his  opinions^ 
vtrhich  difcover  no  irreverence  of  religion^  muft 
defend  him  i  but  that  the  accufation  of  lafci- 
vioufnefs  is  unjuft,  the  peruial  of  his  works 
will  fufficiently  evince^ 

Cowley's  Miftnfs  has  no  power  of  fedufti- 
on :  ^^  me  plays  round  the  head,  but  comes 
not  at  the  heart;'"  Her  beauty  and  abfence^ 
her  kindnefs  and  cruelty,  her  difdain  and  in* 
conflancy,  produce  no  correfpondence  of  emo* 
tion.  His  poetical  account  of  the  virtues  oi^ 
plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  perufed 
with  more  fluggifh  frigidityi  The  compofiti* 
ens  are  fuch  as  might  have  been  written  for 
penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a  philofo- 

{)hical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  another 
ex  5  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  writer, 
whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but  as 
the  fubje£):  for  a  tafk^  we  fometimes  efteem  as 
learned,  and  fometimes  defpife  as  trifling,  aU 
ways  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  con*' 
demn  as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  conli- 
dered }  a  fpecies  of  com|X>(ition,  which  Cow- 
ley thinks  Pancirolus  might  have  counted  in 
bis  liji  of  the  hji  inventions  of  antiquity ^  and 

E    '  which 
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In  the  fame  ode,  celebrating  the  povvcr  of 
the  M ufe,  he  gives  her  prefcience,  or  in  poc^ 
tical  language,  the  foreught  of  events  hatch-* 
ing  in  futurity ;  but  having  once  an  egg  in 
his  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  (hew  us  that 
he  knows  wh^t  an  egg  contains  : 

Thou  into  the  clofe  nefts  of  time  do'ft  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  Ihell  and  the  thick  white  doft 

fpy 

Years  to  come  a -forming  lie, 
Clofe  in  their  facred  fecundine  afleep. 

The  fame  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically,  expreffed  by  Cafimir, 
a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  ^nd 
faults  of  Cowley ; 

Omnibus  mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas^ 
Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  &  futuros. 
Crefcit  in  wnos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  fubjedt,  feems  tq 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  deftiny,  to  the 
light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  re- 
quire flill  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  (laughter 
in  the  Red  Sea,  ne^  dies  the  waters  narnie ;  and 
England,  during  the  Civil  War,  was  Albion  na 
morey  nor  to  be  named  from  white.  It  is  furely 
by  fome  fafcination  npt  eafily  furmQunted, 
that  a  writer,  profefling  to  revive  the  nobkft  and 
higbefi  writing  in  'verje^  makes  this  addrefs  tp 
the  new  year  : 

Nay, 
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is  faid  of  the  original  new  motm^  her  tender  fore*- 
bead  and  her  boms^  is  fuperadded  by  his  para* 
phraft,  who  has  many  other  plays  of  words 
and  fancy  unfuitable  to  the  original,  as> 

The  table  free  for  every  gueft. 
No  doubt  will  thee  admit. 
And  feaft  more  upon  thee^  than  thou  on  it» 

He  fometimes  extends  his  author's  thoughts 
without  improving  them .  In  the  Olympionick 
an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  fmgle  word,  and 
Cowley  fpends  three  lines  in  fwearing  by  the 
Caflalian  Stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's 
bounty,  with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies, 
which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  profc : 

But  in  this  thanklefe  world  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver; 
*Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fafhion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  'tis  much  worfe  than  fo; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 
Left  men  fhould  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  firft 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  deal- 
ing out  fuch  minute  morality  in  fuch  feeble 
di^ion,  could  imagine,  dther  waking  or 
dreaming,  that  he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley 
choofes  his  own  fubjefts,  he  fometimes  rifes  to 
dignity  truly  Pindarick ;  and,  if  fome  defici- 
encies o£  language  be  forgiven,  his  ftfains  ape 
^  E  a  fuch 
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fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his 
contemporaries : 

Begin  the  Tong,  and  ftrike  the  living  lyre : 
Lo  how  the  years  to  come^  a  numerous  and 
well-fitted  quire. 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  fong  with  fmpoth  and  equal  mea- 
fure  dance  j 
While  the  dance  lafts,  how  long  foe'er  it 
be, 
My  mufick's  voice  (hall  bear  it  company ; 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  laft  trumpet's  dreadful  founds 

After  fuch  enthufiafm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  thefel 

But  ftop,  my  Mufe— 
Hold  thv  Pindarick  Pegafus  clofely  in^ 

Whicn  does  to  rage  begin— 
— Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard*mouth'd  horfe— 

'Twill  no  unfkilful  touch  endure. 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  fits  not  fure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  metaphyfical  race,  is  that  of 
purfuing  his  thoughts  to  their  laft  ramificad-^ 
ons,  by  which  he  lofes  the  grandeur  of  gene- 
rality 5  for  of  the  greateft  things  the  parts  arc 
little ;  what  is  little  can  be  but  pretty,  and  by 
claiming  dignity  becomes  ridiculous.  Thus 
all  the  power  of  defcription  is  deftrdyed  by  ^ 
fcrupulous  enumeration;  and  the  torce  of 
metaphors  is  loft,  when  the  mind  by  the  men^ 

tion 
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Hon  of  particulars  is  turned  more  upon  the 
original  than  the  fecondary  fenfe,  more  upon 
that  from  which  the  illuftration  is  drawn  than 
that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  verv  eminent  example  in 
the  ode  entitled  7%e  Mufij  who  goes  to  take  the 
air  in  an  intelledtual  chariot,  to  which  he  har- 
neffes  Fancy  and  Judgment,  Wit  and  Elo- 
cjuence.  Memory  and  Invention:  how  he  dif- 
tmguilhed  Wit  from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory 
could  properly  contribute  to  Motion,  he  has 
not  explained :  we  are  however  content  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  could  havejuftified  his  own  fi£ti- 
on,  and  wifh  to  fee  the  Mufe  begin  her  ca* 
rcer  j  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be  done. 

Let  the  pofHlion  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coachman  Art  be  fet ; 

And  let  the  jury  footmen,  running  all  bc- 

fide. 
Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride ; 
Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  fentences, 
In  a  well- worded  drefs. 
And  innocent  loves,    and  pleafant  truths, 

and  ufeful  lies. 
In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  nowdifgufted  with  this  cum- 
ber of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot  refufe  my^ 
felf  the  four  next  lines : 

Mount,    glorious   queen,    thy    travelling 
'    '    throne. 

And  bid  it  to  put  on  $ 
For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 
And  life  alas  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In 
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have  adopted  what  he  fcHind,  and  to  have  ad« 
ded  what  was  wanting;  to  have  preferved  a 
conftant  return  of  the  fame  numbers,  and  to 
have  fupplied  fmoothnefs  of  tranfition  and 
continuity  of  thought. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irreguia-^ 
rity  of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes 
that  kin4  of  po(fy  fit  for  all  manner  of  fubjeBsn 
But  he  (hould  nave  remembered,  that  what  is 
fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  weil.  The 
great  pleafure  of  verfe  arifes  from  the  known 
meafure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform  ftru£ture  of 
the  ftanzas,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated^ 
and  the  memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindarick  ftile  be,  what  Cowley 
thinks  it,  the  higbeft  and  nohlefi  kind  of  writing 
in  verfe^  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and 
noble  fubjefts ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  re-^ 
concile  the  poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive 
how  that  can  be  the  higheft  kind  of  writing 
in  verfe,  which,  according  to  Sprat,  is  cbiefiy 
to  he  preferred  for  its  near  affinity  to  profe. 

This  lax  and  lawlefs  verfitication  fo  much 
conceal(:d  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  th?  lazinefs  of  the  idle,  that  it  im* 
mediately  overfpread  our  books  of  poetry  j  all 
the  boys  aiid  girls  caught  the  pleafing  fafhion^ 
and  they  that  could  do  nothing  elfe  could  write 
like  Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  in- 
vaded, and  diibrder  tried  to  break  into  the 
Latin  :  a  poem  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  verfe  are  (haken  together, 
is  unhappily  inferted  in  the  Mufa  Anglicana. 
Pindarilm  prevailed  above  half  a  century  ;  but 
at  laft  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imita- 
tions fupply  its  place. 

The 
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The  Pindtrique  Odes  have  fo  long  enjoyed 
the  higheft  decree  of  poetical  reputation,  that 
I  am  not  willing  to  difmifs  them  with  unabat- 
ed cenfurt  i  and  forely  though  the  mode  of 
their  compoiiition  be  eitoneous,  yet  many  parts 
deierve  at  leaft  that  admiration  which  is  due 
to  great  comprehenfion  of  knowledge,  and 
great  fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are 
often  new,  and  often  ^riking ;  but  the  great- 
nefs  of  one  part  is  difgraced  by  the.  littlciefs 
of  another,  and  total  negligence  of  language 
gives  the  nobleft  conceptions  the  appearance  of 
a  fabrick  auguil  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the 
materials.  Yet  furely  thofe  verfes  are  not 
without  a  juft  claim  to  praife;  of  which  it 
may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  no  man  but 
Cowley  could  have  written  them. 

The  Pavideis  now  remains  to  be  confider^ 
ed ;  a  poem  which  the  author  defigned  to  have 
extended  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  mi^es 
no  fcruple  of  declaring,  becaufe  the  Eneidhad 
that  number;  but  he  had  leifure  or  perfeve^ 
ranee  only  to  write  the  third  part.  Epick 
poems  have  been  left  unfinifhed  by  Virgil, 
Statins,  Spenfer,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have 
not  the  whole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much 
to  be  regretted  ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cow-^ 
ley  is,  tacitly  at  leaft,  confeffed  to  have  mifcar- 
ricd.  There  are  not  many  examples  of  fo 
great  a  work,  produced  by  an  author  genei;ally 
read,  and  generally  praifed,  that  has  crept 
through  a  century  with  fo  little  regard. 
Whatever  is  faid  or  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his 
other  works  Of  the  Davideis  no  mention  is 
made;  it  never  appears  in  books,  nor  emerges 
in  converfation.     By  the  S/>e£fator  it  has  once 

been 
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been  quoted,  and  by  Rynier  it  has  once 
been  praifed ;  nor  do  I  recolle£):  much  other 
notice  from  its  publication  till  now,  in  the 
whole  fucccffion  of  Englifli  literature. 

Of  this  obfcurit^  and  negleft,  if  the  reafon 
be  inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the 
choice  of  the  fubjeft,  and  partly  m  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  work. 

Sacred  Hiftory  has  been  always  read  with 
fubmiilive  reverence,  and  an  imagmation  over^ 
awed  and  controlled.  We  have  been  accufto- 
med  to  acquiefce  in  the  nakednefs  and  fimplici-* 
ty  of  the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repofe  on 
its  veracity  with  fuch  humble  confidence,  as 
fuppreffes  curiofity.  We  go  with  the  hiftorian 
as  he  goes,  and  flop  with  him  when  he  ftops. 
All  amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain;  all  ad^ 
dition  to  that  which  is  already  fufficient  for  the 
purpofes  of  religion,  feems  not  only  ufelefs, 
out  in  fome  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  vifible  in  - 
tcrpofition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the  pow-» 
cr  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  miracle 
of  Creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  images, 
IS  beft  defcribed  with  little  difFufion  of  lan«r 
guage :  Hefpake  the  wordy  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an 
evilfpirit :  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defcribing  hell,  and  telling  the  hifr 
tory  of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  fays. 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  hofl  of  fprites. 
Like  Hefper  leading  forth   the   fpangled 
nights  i 

fiut 
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6i)t  down  like  lightning,  which  him  ftruck, 

he  came. 
And  roar'd  at  his  firft  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Lucifer  makes  a  fpeech  to  the  inferior 
agents  of  mifchief,  in  which  there  is  fome- 
tmng  of  heathenifm,  and  therefore  of  impro- 
priety ;  and,  to  ^ve  efficacy  to  his  words, 
concludes  by  laftiing  bis  breaft  ivitb  bis  long  tail. 
Envy,  after  a  paufe,  fteps  out,  and  among 
other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters  thefe  lines : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  ftorms  fhall  make 

reply. 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  fky. 
Whilft  raging  feas  fwell  to  fo  bold  an  height, 
As  (hall  the  nre's  proud  element  affright. 
Th*  old  drudging  Sun,  from  his  long-beaten 

way. 
Shall  at  thy  voice  ftart,  and  mifguide  the 

day. 
The  jocund  orbs  fhall  break  their  meafur'd 

pace. 
And  ftubborn  Poles  change  their  allotted 

place. 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  fhall  flutter  here  and 

there, 
jLeaving   their  boafling  fongs   tun'd   to  a 

fphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himfelf  weary  with  this  ufe- 
lefs  talk  of  an  allegorical  Being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confefTed- 
ly  miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fi£lion  lofe  their 
cfFefl;    the  whole  fyflem  of  life,  while  the 

Theocracy 
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Theocracy  was  yet  vifible»  has  an  appeanuicefb 
different  trom  all  other  fcenes  of  human  a^on» 
that  the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  haUtu- 
ally  confiders  it  as  a  peculiar  mode  of  exiftence 
of  a  diftin6t  fpecies  of  mankind,  that  lived 
and  afted  with  manners  uncommunicaUe;  to 
that  it  is  difficult  even  for  ims^nation  top&ace 
us  in  the  date  of  them  whofe  ftory  is  remted, 
and  by  confequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are 
not  eafily  adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be 
often  intereftea  in  any  thing  that  befals  them« 

To  the  fubjeft,  thus  originally  indifpofed 
to  the  reception  of  poetical  embellifhments, 
the  writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile 
impatience,  or  attract  curiolity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  difgufling  than  a  narrative  fpangled 
with  conceits,  and  conceits  are  all  that  the 
Davideis  fupplies. 

One  of  the  great  fources  of  poetical  delight 
is  defcription,  or  the  power  of  prefenting  pic- 
tures to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  in- 
ftead  of  images,  and  |bews  not  what  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  leen,  but  what  thoughts 
the  fight  might  have  fuggefted.  When  Virgil 
defcribcs  the  (lone  which  Turnus  lifted  againft 
^neas,  he  fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and 
weight ; 

Saxum  circumfpicit  ingens, 
Saxum   antiquum,   ingens,  campo  qui  forte 

jacebat, 
Limes  jt^o  pofitus,  litem  ut  difcerneret  arvis. 
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CowUff  fays  of  the  ftonc  with  which  Cain 
flew  his  Drother, 

I  iaw  him  fling  the  ftone,  as  if  he  me^nt 
At  once  hismorther  and  his  monument* 

Of  the  fword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  fays, 

A  fword  fo  ^reat,  that  it  was  only  fit 
To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  defcribe  death  by  fome  of  its 
common  appearances;  Cowley  tfay?,  with  a 
learned  allmion  to  fepul(:hral  luOi^  real  or 
fabulous,' 

*Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  fiiri^ 

ous  blade. 
And  open'd  wide  thofe  fecret  veflels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  firft  they  let  in 

air.  ' 

But  he  has  allufions  vulgar  as  well  as  learn* 
cd.    In  a  vifionary  fuccemon  of  kings : 

Joas  at  firft  does  bright  and  glorious  fliow^ 
In  life's  frelh  morn  his  fame  does  early  crow* 

Defcribing  an  undifciplined  army,  after  having 
faid  with  elegance. 

His  forces  feem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd 
Heartlefs,  unarm'd,  diforderly,  and  loud ; 
he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

2  The 
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The  allufions  however  are  not  always  to 
vulgar  things : 

The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 
A  well-wroughtheav'nof  filk  and  gold  was 
fpread. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
fome  conceit: 

Where  the  fun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals 

birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  docs  fee. 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than 

he. 

In  one  paiTage  he  ftarts  a  fudden  queftion, 
to  the  conrufion  of  philofophy : 

Ye  learned  heads^  whom  ivy  garlands  grace. 
Why  does  that  twinipg  plant  the  oak  em- 
brace ? 
The  oak,  for  courtfhip  moft  of  all  unfit. 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with 
it. 

His  expreflions  have  fometimes  a  degree  of 
meannefs  that  farpafTes  expe£lation: 

Nay,   gentle  guefts,   he   cries,   fince  now 

you're  in. 
The  ftory  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 


In 
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In  a  fimile  defcriptive  of  the  morning : 

As  glimmViug  {^ars  juft  at  th'  approach  of 

day, 
Cafhier'd  by  troops»  at  lafl:  drop  all  away. 

The  drefs  of  Gabriel  deferves  attention : 

He  took  for  fldn  a  cloud  mod  foft  and  bright, 
That  e'er  the  midday  fun  pierc'd  thro'  with 

light, 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blufh  he  fpread, 
Wafh'd  from  the  morning  beauties  deepeft  red. 
An  harmlefs  flatt'rine  meteor  fhone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  his  moulders  with  loofecare: 
He  cuts  out  a  filk  mantle  from  the  ikies. 
Where   the  moft  fpritely  azure   pleased  the 

eyes; 
This  he  with  ftarry  vapours  fprinkles  all. 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and 

fall; 
Of  a  new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  or  fade. 
The  choiceft  piece  cut  out,  a  fcarfe  is  made. 

This  is  ajuft  fpecithen  of  Cowley's  imagery; 
what  might  in  general  expreilions  be  great  and 
forcible,  lie  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by 
branching  it  into  fmall  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invefted  with  the  fofteft  or  brightefl  co- 
lours of  the  (ky,  we  might  have  been  told, 
and  difmiffed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif- 
ferent proportions  0^  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  eo  cill  he  had  related  where 
Gabriel  got  firft  his  f  cin,  and  then  his  mantle, 
then  his  lace,  and  tlizn  his  fcarfe,  and  related 
it  in  the  terms  of  thejmercer  and  the  taylor. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  he  indulges  himielf  in  d  ^^ 
grellion^  always  conceived  with  his  natural 
exuberance,  and  commonlj,  even  where  it  19 
not  long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious : 

V  tW  library  a  few  choice  authors  flood. 
Yet  'twas  well  ftor'di  for  that  fmall  ftord 

was  good ; 
Writing,  man's  fpiritual  phyfic,  was  ilof 

then 
Itfelf,  as  now,  grov/n  a  difeafeof  men. 
Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  fnitors 

knew  J 
The  common  proftitute  file  lately  grew. 
And  with  the  fpurious  brood  loads  now  tlMf 

prefe; 
Laborious  effefts  of  idlenefs  \ 

As  the  Davidds  affords  otily  four  books^ 
though  intended  to  confifl  of  twelve,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  fuch  criticifm  as  Epick 
poems  commonly  fupply.  The  plan  of  thd 
whole  work  is  very  im[)erfe£tty  fhewn  by  the 
third  part.  The  duration  of  an  unfinifhed 
aftion  cannot  be  known.  Of  characters  either' 
not  vet  introduced,  or  (hewn  but  upon  kW 
occafions,  the  full  extent  and  the  nice  dircri-" 
minations  cannot  be  afcertainedi  The  fable  Is 
plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from  the  Odyf- 
fey  than  the  Iliad  ^  and  many  artifices  of  di« 
verfification  are  employed,  with  the  fkill  of  ar 
man  acquainted  with  the  beft  models.  The 
pafl  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the  future 
anticipated  by  vilion :  but  he  has  been  fo  la- 
vifh  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more 

without 
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Without  pra^iing  again  the  fame  modes  of 
difpodng  his  matter ;  and  perhaps  the  percep- 
tion of  tFiis  growing  incumbrance  inclined  him 
to  ftop.  By  this  abruption, pofterity  loft  more 
inftrjiftion  than  delignt.  It  the  continuation 
of  the  Davideis  can  be  miffed,  it  is  for  the 
learning  that  had  been  diffufed  over  it,  and 
the  notes  in  which  it  had  been  explained. 

Had  not  his  charafters  been  depraved  like 
every  other  part  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deferved  uncommon  praife.  He 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero : 

His  way  once  chofe,  he  forward  thruft  out-^ 

right. 

Nor  turn'd  afide  for  danger  or  delight. 
* 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah 
and  the  gentle  Michal  are  very  juftly  conceiv- 
ed and  ftrongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  ^kperiot  to 
the  yerufa/em  of  Tajo,  "  which,  fays  he,  the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged 
from  pedantry/'  If  by  pedantry  is  meant  that 
minute 'knowledge  which  is  derived  from  p»r* 
ticular  fciences  and  ftudies,  in  oppofitipn  to 
the  general  fiotions  fupplied  by  a  wide  £urvey 
of  life  and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  ens,  by 
introducing  pedantry  far  more  frequently  than 
Taffo.  I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  Ihould 
be  compared,  for  the  refemblance  of  Cowley's 
work  to  Taffo's,  is  only  that  they  both  exhi- 
bit the  agency  of  Celeftial  and  infernal  fpirits, 
in  which  however  they  differ  widely ;  for  Cow- 
ley fuppofes  them  commonW  to  operate  upon 
the  mind  by  fugg«ftion;  TaUo  reprefents  them 

F  as 
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as  pjomoting  or  obftrufting  events  by  exter- 
nal agency. 

Of  particular  paffages  that  can  be  properly 
compared,  I  remember  only  the  defcription  of 
Heaven,  in  which  the  different  manner  of  the 
two  writers  is  fufficiently  difcernible.  Cow- 
ley's is  fcarcely  defcription,  unlefs  it  be  pofli- 
ble  to  defcribe  by  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us 
only  what  there  is  not  in  heaven ;  Taffo  en* 
deavours  to  reprefent  the  fplendours  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  regions  of  happinefs.  Taflo  af- 
fords images,  and  Cowley  fentiments.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  Tafio's  defcription  affords 
fome  reafon  for  Rymer's  cenfure.  He  fays 
of  the  Supreme  Being, 

Ha  fotto  1  piedi  e  fato  e  la  natura 
Miniftri  humili,  e'l  moto,  c  chil  mifura. 

The  fecond  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  pe^ps  can  be  found  in  any  other  ftanza 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  perufal  of  the  Ddvideis,  as  of  all 
Cowley's  works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  un- 
profitably  fquandered.  Attention  has  no  re- 
lief ;  the  affedtions  are  never  moved ;  we  are 
fometimes  furprifed,  but  never  delighted,  and 
find  much  to  admire,  but  little  to  approve. 
Still  however  it  is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of-  a 
mind  capacious  by  nature,  and  repleniihed  by 
ftudy* 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found,  that  he  wrote  with  aoundant 
fertility,  but  negligent  or  unfkilful  fele6tion ; 
with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery ; 
that  he  is  never  pathetick^  and  rarely  fublime, 

but 
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but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned,  either 
acute  or  profound. 

It  is  faid  by  Denham  in  his  elegy. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown  j 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  wide  politiort  requires    lefs   limitation^ 
when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley  than  perhapis 

of  any  other  poet He  read  much,  and  yet 

borrowed  little. 

His  charafter  of  writing  was  indted  not  his 
own :  he  unhappily  adopted  that  which  was 
predominant;  He  (aw  a  certain  way  toprefent 
praife,  and  not  fufficiently  enquiring  by  what 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delignt 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  a  deciduous  laurel, 
of  which  the  verdure  in  its  fpring  was^  bright 
and  gay,  but  which  time  has  been  continually 
ftealing  from  his  brows* 

He  was  in  his  own  timt  confidefed  as  of 
unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  reprefents 
him  as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that 
went  before  him ;  and  Milton  is  faid  to  have 
declared,  that  the  three  greateft  Englifli 
poets  were  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Cow« 
ky. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others ; 
but  his  fentiments  were  his  own.  Upon  every 
fubje£t  he  thought  for  himfelf;  and  fuch  was 
his  copioufnefs  of  knowledge^  that  fomething 
at  once  remote  and  applicable  ruflied  into  his 
mind;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  re« 
je£ied  a  commodious  idea  merely  becaufe  ano- 

F  2  ther 
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ther  had  ufed  it:  his  known  frtalth  was  fo 
great,  that  he  might  have  borrowed  WithoM 
lofs  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  oii  Sir^Hcfiry  Wotton,  the  laft 
lines  liave  fuch  refemblancc  to  the  noble  epi- 
gram of  Grotius  upon  the  death  of  Scaliger, 
that  I  cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it, 
though  they  are  copied  by  no  fervile  hand. 

One  paflage  in  his  Mi/frefs  is  fo  appaftillly 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probaoty  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with 
his  own  thoughts,  fo  as  that  he  did  wot  p»- 
ccive  hitaftlf  taking  it  from  another* 

Altho'  I  think  thou  nevtr  fourfd  wilt  be, 

Ytt  Tm  refolv'd  to  fearth  for  thee  ^ 

The  fearch  itfelf  rewards  the  paitis. 

So,  tho'  the  chymic  his  great  fecftt  mift, 

(For  neither  it  in  Art  not  Natait  i^) 

Yet  things  Well  worth  liiis  toil  he  ^itts  : 
.  And  docs  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unfought  experiments  by  the 
way^  Cowley. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digg'd  Love's  ttiitie 

than  I, 
Say,  whei-e  his  centric  happinefs  doth  lie : 

I  have  lov'd,  and  got,  and  told  -, 
But  fliould  I  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 
I  ihotdd  not  find  that  hidden  myftcry  j 

Oh,  'tis  impofture  all : 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  th*  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot^ 

If  ty  the  way  to  him  t)efal 
Some  oddriferous  thing,  or  medicinal^ 

So, 
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$Oy  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  ddight. 
Butt    g^    a    winter-fQeming    fummer's 
niglit.  PoNNE^ 

It  is  pdated  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley  ai-^ 
ways  aci^nowlec^d  his  obligation  to  the  learner 
tng  and  induilry  of  Jonfon,  but  I  have  found 
no  traces  of  Jonfon  in  his  works ;  to  emulate 
Dojnine  a{>pear6  to  have  been  his  purpole ;  and 
from  Donne  ^e  may  have  learned  that  famili- 
arity with  religious  images,  and  that  light  al- 
lufion  to  facred  things,  by  which  readers  far 
(hort  of  (anftity  are  frequently  offended ;  and 
i/i^hich  would  not  be  borne  in  the  prefent  age, 
when  devx>tion,  perhaps  not  more  fervent,  is 
more  delicate* 

Having  produced  one  pafTage  taken  by  Cow*- 
4ey  from  Donne,  I  will  recompenfe  him  by 
another  which  Milton  feems  to  have  borrow-^ 
^  from  him.     He  fays  of  Goliah, 

.His  fpear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree. 
Which  Nature  meant  fome  tall  fiiip's  maft 
fhouldbe. 

Milton  of  Satan, 

His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  tailed  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  maft 
Of  foQie  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  w^k^d  with. — 

His  diftion  was  in  his  own  time  cenfured  as 
negligent.     H^  feems  not  to  have  known,  or 
not  to  h^ve  .conAderedi  that  words  being  arbi- 
trary 
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tf ary  muft  owe  their  power  to  alTociation,  and 
have  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  cuf- 
tom  has  given  them.  Language  is  the  drefs  of 
thought;  and  as  the  nobleft  mien,  or  moft 
graceful  aftion,  would  be  degraded  and  obfcur- 
ed  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the  grofs  em-r 
ployments  of  rufticks  or  mechanicks,  fo  thQ 
moft  heroick  fentiments  will  lofe  their  efficacy, 
and  the  moft  Iplendid  ideas  drop  their  magnir 
ficence,  if  they  arc  conveyed  by  words  ufed 
commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  occafions,  de^ 
bafed  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contaminated  by 
inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reafon  is 
always  reafon  ;  they  have  an  intrinfick  and 
unalterable  value,  and  conftitute  that  intelr 
leftual  gold  which  defies  deftruflion :  but 
gold  may  be  fo  concealed  in  bafer  matter  that 
only  a  chymift  can  recover  it,  fenfe  may  be  fo 
hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words  that 
none  but  philofophers  can  diftinguifh  it ;  and 
both  may  be  fo  buried  in  impurities,  as  npt  to 
pay  the  coft  of  their  extraiStion. 

The  diftion  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
firft  prefents  itfelf  to  the  intelleftual  eye  j  an4 
if  the  firft  appearance  offepds,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  often  fought.  Whatever  profefles 
to  benefit  by  i)leafing,  muft  pleafe  ^t  pnce. 
The  pleafures  of  reafon  imply  Ibmething  fud- 
den  and  unexpefted;  that  which  elevates  muft 
always  furprife.  What  is  perceived  by  flow 
degrees  may  gratify  us  with  the  confcioufhefs 
of  improvement,  but  will  never  ftrike  with  the 
fenfe  of  pleafure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  feems  to  have  been 
without  knowledge,   or  without  care.      He 
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makes  no  ieledtion  of  words,  nor  feeks  any 
neatnefs  of  phrafe :  he  has  no  elegancies 
cither  lucky  or  elaborate ;  as  his  endeavours 
were  rather  to  imprefs  fentences  upon  the  un- 
derilanding  than  images  on  the  fancy,  he  has 
few  epithets,  and  thofe  fcattered  without  pe- 
culiar propriety  or  nice  adaptation.  It  feems 
to  follow  from  the  neceffity  of  the  fubjeO:, 
rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that  the 
di£tion  of  his  heroick  poem  is  lefs  familiar  than 
that  of  his  ilighteft  writings.  He  has  given 
not  the  fame  numbers,  but  the  fame  di6Vion 
to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tempefluous 
Pindar. 

His  verfification  feems  to  have  had  very  litf 
tie  of  his  care  j  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true, 
that  his  numbers  are  unmufical  only  when 
they  are  ill  read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at 
prefent  loft  5  for  they  are  commonly  harfti  to 
modem  ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble 
lines,  fueh  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never 
could  produce.  The  bulk  of  his  thoughts 
fometimes  fwelled  his  verfe  to  unexpedled  and 
inevitable  grandeur  J  but  his  excellence  of  this 
kind  is  merely  fortuitous  :  he  finks  willingly 
down  to  his  general  careleffnefs,  and  avoids 
with  very  little  care  either  meannefs  or  af- 
perity. 

His  contraftions  are  often  rugged  and 
harlh  : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Torn  up  with-t. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pro- 
npuns  or  particles^  or  the  like  unimportant 

words, 
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words^  which  difappoint  the  ear^  and  deftroy 
tlje  energy  of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  meafores  is 
fometimes  difTonant  and  unpleafing  ;  he  joins 
verfes  together,  of  which  the  former  does  not 
Aide  eafily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  d$  and  did^  which  fo  much  de-* 
grade  in  prefent  eftimation  the  line  that  ad- 
mits them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cowley  little 
cenfured  or  avoided :  how  often  he  ufed  them^ 
and  with  how  bad  an  efFe£t,  at  lead:  to  our 
ears,  will  appear  by  a  paffage,  in  which  every 
reader  will  lament  to  fee  juft  and  noble 
thoughts  defrauded  of  their  praife  by  inele- 
gance of  language ; 

Where  honour  or  where  confcience  doet  not 
bind. 
No  other  law  (hall  fhackle  me.^ 
Slave  to  myfelf  I  ne'er  will  be ;     ^ 
Nor  fliall  my  future  anions  be  confin'd 

By  my  own  prefent  mind. 
Who,  by  refolves   and  vows  engag'd  dots 
ftand 
For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  eftate, 
Before  it  falls  into  his  hand, 
The  bondman  of  the  cloifter  fo, 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 
And  ftill  as  Time  come  in,  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  flave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  his  hours'  work  as  well  as  hours  does 

tell; 
Unhappy  till  the   laft,  the  kind  releafmg 
knell 

His 
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tlis  heroick  lines  are  often  formed  of  mor 
nofyllables ;  but  yet  they  are  fometimes  fweet 
and  ibnorous. 

He  fay$  of  the  Meffiab, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  (hall 

found, 
And  reach  to  worlds  that  muft  not  yet  be  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  fecurely,  when  he  fends ; 
'T/j  Saul  that  is  his  foe^  and  nve  his  friends. 
^be  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack. 
And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back. 

He  did  not  write  without  attempting  an  rnir 
proved  and  fcientiiick  verfification  ;  of  which 
It  will  be  beft  to  give  his  own  account  fub- 
joined  to  this  line. 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itfclf  in  HtC 
endlefs  fpace, 

*'  I  am  fcHTy  that  it  is  neccflary  to  admo- 
**  ni£h  the  moft  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not 
"  by  negligence  that  this  verfe  is  fo  loofe,  long, 
^  and,  as  it  were,  vaft ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the 
**  number  the  nature  of  the  thmg  which  it 
"  defcribes,  which  I  would  liave  obferved  in 
"  divers  other  places  of  this  poem,  that  elfe 
**  will  pafs  for  very  carelefs  verles :  as  before. 

And  over -runs  the  neighboring  fields  with  violent 
courfe. 

«  In 
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"  In  the  fecond  book  j 

Down  a  precipice  deep^  down  he  caji  them  all-^ 

"  —And, 

4ndfeU  a-down  his  Jhqulders  with  loofe  care^ 

''  In  the  third, 

Brafs  was  his  helmet,  his  hoots  hrafs,  and  oer 
His  breaft  a  thick  plate  of  hrajs  he  wore. 

^^  In  the  fourth, 

hike  fome  fair  pine  oer-looking  all  th'  ignobler 
wood. 

"  And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  cajl  themfehes  down  head^ 
long. 

**  And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  in- 

"  ftance  in  a  few.     The  thing  is,  that  the  dif- 

"  pofition  of  words  and  numbers  Ihould  be 

**  fuch,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  found 

"  of  them,  the  things  themfelves  may  be  re- 

"  prefented.     This  the  Greeks  were  not  fo  ac- 

"  curate  as  to  bind  themfelves  to;    neither 

"  have  our  Englifli  poets  obferved  it,  /or  aught 

"  I  can  find.     The  Latins   (qui  mufas  volunt 

"  feveriores)  fometimes  did  it,  and  their  prince, 

**  Virgil,  always  :  in  whom  the  examples  are 

"  innumerable,    and  taken  notice  or  by  all 

*'  judicious  men,  fo  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to 

"  coUea  them/' 

I  know 
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I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of 
thefe  inftances,  attmned  the  reprefentation  or 
refemblance  that  he  purpofes.  Verfe  can  imi- 
tate only  found  and  motion.  A  boundlefs  verfe, 
^headlong  verfe,  and  a  verfe  of  brafs  or  of 
ftrong  brafs^  feem  to  comprife  very  incongru- 
ous and  unfociable  ideas.  What  there  is  pe- 
culiar in  the  found  of  the  line  exprefling  loofe 
carCy  I  cannot  difcover ;  nor  why  the  pine  is 
taller  in  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten  fyllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praife, 
he  has  given  one  example  of  reprefentative 
verfification,  which  perhaps  no  otner  Englifh 
line  can  equal : 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife. 
He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 
Does  on  a  river's  bank  expe£ting  ftay 
Till  the  whole  ftream  that  ftopp'd  him  Ihall 
be  gone. 

Which  runsy  and  as  it  runs,  for  everjhatt  run 
on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleafure  with  the 
common  heroick  of  ten  fyllables,  and  from 
him  Dryden  borrowed  the  pra6tice,  whether 
ornamental  or  licentious.  He  confidered  the 
verfe  of  twelve  fyllables  as  elevated  and  majef- 
tick,  and  has  therefore  deviated  into  that  mea- 
fure  when  he  fuppofes  the  voice  heard  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended 
by  Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  couplets, 
becaufc  he  difcovered  that  anyftafFwas  too  ly- 
rical for  an  heroic  poem ;  but  tins  feems  to 

have 
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have  been  knpwn  before  by  Afey  and  Sandys^ 
tlie  tran/ktora  of  the  Pfaarfali^  and  the  Me^ 
tamorphofes. 

Id  the  Davideia  are  feme  hemiftichs,  or 
yejlea  left  ioiperfeft  by  the  author,  iii  imitatU 
on  o£  Vtrgih  whom  he  fuppoies  not  to  have 
iateaded  to  complete  them :  that  this  opinion 
v^  (HTonmus  may  he  probably  concluded,  be* 
^cau^  this  truncation  is  imitated  by  no  fqbic- 
quent  Roman  poet;  becaufe  Virgil  himfelf 
nlkd  up  one  broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recita- 
tion ;  l>rcaufe  in  one  the  fenft  is  now  unfiniih-^ 
ed }  and  because  all  that  can  be  done  by  a 
broken  verfe,  a  line  interfered  by  a  cejura  and 
a  full  ftop  will  equally  efFeft. 

Of  triplets  in  bis  Davideis  he  makes  noufe, 
and  perhaps  di4  not  at  firft  think  them  allow- 
able; but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have 
changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verfes  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Cromwel  he  inferts  them  liberal- 
ly with  great  happinefs. 

After  fo  much  criticifm  on  his  Poems,  the 
Effays  which  accompany  them  mufl:  not  be 
forgotten.  What  is  faid  by  Sprat  of  his  con- 
vwfation,  that  jvo  man  could  draw  from  it 
any  fufpicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may 
be  applied  toihefe  compofitions.  No  author 
^v^r  kept  his  verfe  and  his  profe  at  a  greater 
di^ance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are 
j^atural,  and  hi^  fiile  has  a  fraooth  and  placid 
suability,  whkh  has  never  yet  obtained  its  dup 
commendation.  Nothing  is  far-fought,  or 
juard-kboui-ed  3  bwt  ail  is  eafy  without  feeble- 
pefs,  and  familiar  without  grofTnefs, 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Felton,  in  his  Eflay 

on  the  Clafikks,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 

2  tvtrf 
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every  Mufe  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivalled  the  Ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry 
but  tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaf-- 
tick  fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetick  la- 
bours a  mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that 
his  pages  are  embellifhed  with  all  the  orna- 
ments which  books  could  fupply ;  that  he  was 
the  firft  who  imparted  to  Englifti  numbers  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  lefs ;  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for 
fpritely  fallies,  and  for  lofty  flights ;  that  he 
was  among  thofe  who  freed  tranflation  from 
fervility,  and  inftead  of  following  his  author  at 
a  diftance,  walked  by  his  fide ;  and  that  if  he 
left  verfification  yet  improvable,  he  left  like- 
wife  from  time  to  time  fuch  fpecimens  of  ex- 
cellence as  enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  im- 
prove  it. 
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-lLdMUND  waller  was  born  on  the 
third  of  March,  1605,  ^'  Colfhill  in  Hert- 
fordfliire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller,  Ef- 
quire,  of  Agmondefham  in  Buckinghamfliire, 
whofe  family  was  originally  a  branch  of  the 
Kentifh  Wallers  j  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of  Hampden  in 
the  fame  county,  and  filler  to  Hampden,  the 
zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
but  left  him  an  yearly  income  of  three  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  pounds ;  which,  rating  to- 
gether the  value  of  money  and  the  cuftoms  of 
life,  we  may  reckon  more  than  equivalent  to 
ten  thoufand  at  the  prefent  time. 

He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mothofttf 
at  Eton  ',  and  removed  afterwards  to  Kihg^s* 
College  in  Cambridge.     He  was  fent  to  parlia- 
ment in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  fixteenth,    ;. 
year,  and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the 
Firft,  where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  con— 
verfation,  which  the  writer  of  the  Life  prefijfllL 
edto  his  Works,  whofeems  to  have  been  well 
informed  of  taf^s,    though  lie  may    fome- 
3  times 
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timeis  err  in  chronology,  has  delivered  as  iiidd^ 
bitably  certain* 

**  He  found  Dr.  Andrews^  bifhop  of  Win* 
*^  chefter^  and  Dr^  Neale^  hi(hop  or  Durham^ 
"  ftanding  behind  his  Majefty's  chair  5  and 
"  there  happened  fomething  extraordinary,*' 
continues  this  writer,  "in  the  converfation 
*^  thofe  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which 
"  Mr.  Waller  did  often  rcfleft.  His  majefty 
"  afked  the  bifhops,  **  My  lords,  cannot  I 
**  take  my  fubjefts  money,  when  I  want  it^ 
"  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?*' 
^*  The  bUhop  of  Durham  readily  anfw^red, 
God  forbid,  Sir,  but  youftiould:  you  are 
•the  breath  of  our  ncwrils/'  WJiereupon 
ihe  king  turiled  and  faid  to  the  bifliop  of 
Winchefter,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what  fay 
"  you  ?"  **  Sir,  replied  the  bifhop^  I  have  no 
"  ikill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cafes."  The 
king  anfwered,  "No  put-afFs^  my  lord^ 
anfwer  me  prefently."  "  Then,  Sir,  faid  he, 
I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  bro- 
ther Neale*6  money  5  for  he  offers  it.*'  Mr* 
Waller  faid  the  company  was  pleafed  with 
this  anfwer,  and  the  wit  of  it  (eemed  to  af- 
fe6l  the  king ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in 
foon  after,  his  majefty  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my 
lor<i,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  lady."  '•  No, 
Sir,  fays  his  lordfhip  in  confufion,  but  I 
like  her  company,  becaufe  (he  has  fo  much 
**  wit."  "  Why  then^  fays  the  king,  do  you 
•*  not  lig  with  my  lord  of  Winchefter  there  ? 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began 
nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
wrote  the  poem  that  appears  firft  in  his  works, 
on    "  the  Prince's  Efcape  at  St-  Andero  "   a 

piece 
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piece  which  juftifies  the  obfervation  made  hj 
one  of  his  editors,  that  he  attained^  by  a  fe- 
licity like  inftind:,  a  ftile  which  perhaps  will 
never  be  obfolete^  and  that,  "  were  we  to 
"  jodgc  only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not 
'^  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and  what 
"  at  fourfcore,"  His  verfification  was  in  his 
firft  efiay,  fuch  as  it  appears  in  his  laft  perform^ 
ance.  By  the  perufal  dF  Fairfax's  tranflation 
of  Taflb,  to  which,  as  Dryden  relates,  he 
confefled  himfelf  indebted  for  the  fmoothnefs 
of  his  numbers,  and,  by  his  own  nicety  of  ob- 
fervation, he  had  already  formed  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never  afterwards 
much  needed,  or  much  endeavouHcd  to  im- 
prove. Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by 
experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon 
the  ruggednefs  of  his  age;  but  what  was  ac- 
quired by  Denham,  was  inherited  bj  Wallen 
The  next  poem,  of  which  the  fubjefl  feems 
to  fix  the  time,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to 
be  the  Addrefs  to  the  Queen,  which  he  conii- 
ders  as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's 
twentieth  year.  He  is  apparently  miftakeu} 
for  the  mention  of  the  nation's  obligations  to 
her  frequent  pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was 
written  when  (be  had  brought  many  children* 
We  have  therefore  no  date  of  any  other  poeti- 
cal production  before  that  which  the  murder 
of  tne  duke  of  Buckingham  occafioned:  the 
fteadinefs  with  which  the  king  received  the 
news  in  the  chapel,  deferved  indeed  to  be  ref*- 
cued  from  obUvion. 

G  Neither 
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Neither  of  thefc  pieces  feem  to  hftve  been  tfie 
fudden  cfFufion  of  fancy.  In  one  the  predic- 
tion of  the  marriage  vvkh  the  prineefe  of  France^ 
which  muft  have  been  written  After  the  events 
in  the  other,  the  promifes  of  the  king'«  kind- 
nefs  to  the  defcemlants  of  Buckingham,  which 
coukl  not  be  known  till  it  had  appeared  by  it* 
cffefts  ;  (hew  that  time  was  taken  for  revifion 
and  improvement.  It  is  not  indeed  known 
that  they  werepuWifhed  till  they  appeared  long 
afterwards  with  other  poems. 

WaHcr  was  not  one  of  thofe  idolaters  of 
praVfe  who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  cxpencc 
of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  wasby  inheritance, 
he  took  care  early  to  grow  richer  bjr  tftarrving 
Mrs.  Banks,  a  great  heirefs  in  the  city,  wnora 
the  ihtereft  of  the  court  was  employed  to  obtain 
for  Mr.  Crofts.  Having  brought  him  a  fon, 
who  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  fhe  died  in  childbed,  and  left  him  a  wi*. 
dower  of  about  five  and  tvi^enty,  gay  and 
wealthy,  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  another  mar- 
riage; 

Being  too  youflg  to  refift  beadty,  and  pro^ 
bably  too  vain  to  think  himfelf  refiftible,  he 
fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half 
ambitioufly,  upon  the  lady  Dorothea  Sidney, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  whom 
he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in  which  Sacharifla 
is  celebrated;  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  appellation  of  fugary  and  implies,  if  it 
means  any  thing,  a  fpiritleis  mildnefs,  andduH 
good-nature,  fuch  as  excites  rather  tendemefs 
than   efteem,    and   fuch   as,   though  always 

treated 
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treated  with  kindnefs,  is  never  honoured  or 
admired. 

Yet  he  de(cribes  Sacharifla  as  a  fublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  im* 
perious  infhietice,  on  whom  he  looks  with 
amazement  rather  than  fondnefs,  whofe  chains 
he  wilhes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and 
whofe  prefence  is  wine  that  inflames  to  madnejs. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  higjh-born  dame 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boafting  its  infiu-^ 
cnce  J  fhe  was  not  to  be  fubdued  by  the  pow- 
ers of  verfe,  but  rejedted  his  addrefles,  it  is 
laid,  with  difdain,  and  drove  him  away  to 
iblace  his  difiippointment  with  Amoret  or 
PhiUis.  She  married  in  1636  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  died  at  Newberry  in  the  king's 
caufe;  and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting  fome- 
where  with  Waller,  afked  him,  when  he 
would  again  write  fuch  verfes  upon  herj 
"  When  you  are  as  young,  Madam,  faid  he, 
"  and  as  handfome,  as  you  w6re  then/' 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  waj[^ 
known  to  Clarendon,  among  the  reft  of  the 
men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius 
and  literature ;  but  known  fo  little  to  his  ad- 
vantage, that  they  who  read  his  character  will 
not  much  condemn  SacharifTa,  that  (he  did  not 
defcend  from  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor 
think  every  excellence  comprifed  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable ;  but  his 
uncommon  qualifications,  though  they  had 
no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him  to  the 
molt  illuftnous  Icholars  and  ftatefmen ;  and 
undoubtedly  many  beauties  of  that  time,  how-^ 
ever  they  might  receive  his  love,  were  proud 

Ga  of 
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of  his  praifes.  Who  they  were,  whom  he 
dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  now  be 
known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Fenton, 
was  the  lady  Sophia  Murray.  Perhaps  by  tra- 
ditions preferved  in  families  more  may  be  dif- 
covered. 

From  the  verfes  written  at  Penftiurft,  it  has 
been  coUedled  that  he  diverted  his  difappoint* 
ment  by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  he  vifited  the  Bermudas  s  but  it 
feems  much  more  likely  that  he  fhould  amufe 
himfelf  with  forming  an  imaginary  fcene, 
than  that  fo  important  an  incident,  as  a  viiit 
to  America,  (hould  have  been  left  floating  in 
conjedlural  probability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  Redu£tion  of 
Sallee ;  on  the  Reparation  of  St.  Paul's ;  to  the 
Ring  on  his  Navy ;  the  panegyrick  on  the 
queen  Mother ;  the  two  poems  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  J  and  perhaps  others,  of  which 
the  time  cannot  be  difcoverea. 

When  he  had  loft  all  hopes  of  Sacharifla, 
he  looked  round  him  for  an  eafier  conqueft,^ 
and  gained  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Breffe,  or 
Breaux.  The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  ex- 
actly known.  It  has  not  been  diicovered  that 
this  wife  was  won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any 
thing  told  of  her,  but  that  (he  brought  him 
many  children.  He  doubtlefs  praifed  many 
whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  marry  i 
and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he  would 
have  been  afhamed  to  praife.  Many  qualities 
contribute  to  domeftick  happinefs,  upon  which 
poetry  has  no  colours  to  beftow;  and  many 

airs 
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alrsaad  Tallies  may  delight  imagination,  which 
he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve.  There 
are  charms  made  only  for  diftant  adminition. 
No  ijpeftacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Ot  his  wife,  his  biographers  have  record- 
ed that  fhe  gave  him  five  fons  and  eight 
daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he 
is  repretented  as  living  among  thofe  with 
whom  it  was  moft  honourable  to  converfe, 
and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune,  with  that 
independence  and  liberty  of  fpeech  and  con* 
dudt,  which  wealth  ought  always  to  produce. 
He  was  however  confidered  as  the  kinfman  of 
Hampden,  and  was  therefore  fuppofed  by  the 
courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called,  in  1640, 
it  appeared  that  Waller's  political  charadter 
had  not  been  miftaken.  The  king's  demand 
of  a  fupply,  produced  one  of  thofe  noify 
fpeeches  which  difaffe^ion  and  difcontent  re- 
gularly  diftate;  a  fpeech  filled  with  hyper- 
bolical complaints  of  imaginary  grievances. 
"  They,  fays  he,  who  think  themfelves  al- 
•*  ready  undone  can  never  apprehend  them- 
"  felves  in  danger,  and  they  who  have  no- 
**  thing  left  can  never  give  freely."  Political 
truth  is  equally  in  danger  from  the  praifes  of 
courtiers,  and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  be- 
ing fure  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience. 
His  topick  is  fuch  as  will  always  ferve  its  pur- 
pofe ;  an  accufation  of  a£ting  and  preaching 
only  for  preferment :  and  he  exhorts  the  Com- 
mons carefully  to  prtnnde  for  their  proteSlion 
^Z^hft  Pulph  law. 

It 
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It  always  gratifies  caiiofity  to  trace  9  fendk 
ment.  Waller  has  in  this  fpcech  quoted 
Hooker  in  one  paiTage }  an4  in  another  has 
copied  him,  without  quoting.  •^  Reli^on," 
fays  Waller,  "  ought  to  be  the  firft  thing  in 
**  our  purpofe  and  defires  ;  but  that  which  is 
"  firft  in  dignity  is  not  always  to  precede  in 
"  order  of  time;  for  well-being  llippofes  a 
•*  being ;  and  the  firft  impediment  which  men 
^*  naturally  endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want 
•*  of  tkofe  things  without  which  they  cannot 
"  fubfift.  God  firft  afligned  unto  Adam 
^'  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title 
•*  to  the  reft  of  the  creatures  before  he  ap- 
**  pointed  a  law  to  pbferve/' 

•*  God  firft  afligned  AAzm;*  fays  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed 
"  him  a  law  tp  obferve.  True  it  is^  that  th^ 
**  kingdom  of  God  muft  be  the  firft  thing  iii 
•^  our  purpofe  and  defires  j  but  inafmuch  as  a 
*^  righteous  life  prefuppofeth  life,  inafmuch  as 
^^  to  live  virtuoufly  it  is  impoffible,  except  we 
^*  live;  therefore  the  firft  impediment  which 
*'  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury^ 
*^  and  want  of  things  without  which  we  can- 
"  not  live."     B.  I.  fea,  9. 

The  fpeech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  po- 
fition,  that  grievances  ought  to  be  redreffed 
before  fupplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable  enough 
to  law  and  reafon :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his 
biographer  may  be  credited,  fuch  an  enemy  to 
the  king  as  not  to  wi(h  his  diftreffes  lightened  1 
for  he  relates,  ^*  that  the  king  fent  particular** 
**  ly  to  Waller,  to  fecond  his  demand  of 
**  fome  fubfidies  to  pay  oflf  the  army;  and  Sir 
■'  Henry  Vane  objeding  againft  firft  voting  a 

"  fupply, 
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•*  fupply,  bccaoi(  the  king  would  riot  acceot 
^^  unk&  it  caznc  up  to  his  proportioB,  Mr, 
''  Waller  ^oke  eamcftiy  to  Sir  Thomas  Jer- 
•^  myn,  comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  tofave 
^'  his  mafter  from  the  effects  of  fo  bold  a  fal* 
^*  fity  J  **  for,  he  faid,  I  am  hut  a  country 
'^  gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
'^  king'a  mind;"  but  Sir  Thomas  duri^  not 
^^  contrftdid  the  iecretdry ;  and  his  foil,  the 
*•  earl  of  St.  Albans,  afterwards  told  Mr. 
^^  Waller,  that  his  father's  cowardice  ruined 
'^  the  king." 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappi^ 
ly  for  the  nation,  met  Nov.  3,  1640,  Waller 
reprefented  Agmondefham  the  third  time; 
and  was  confidered  by  the  difcontented  p^rty 
as  a  man  fufficiently  trufty  and  acrimonious  to 
be  employed  in  managing  the  profecution  of 
judge  Crawley,  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
ihip-rooney  1  md  his  fpcech  (hews  that  he  did 
not  diiappoint  their  expeAations«  I|e  was 
probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his  uncle  Hamp^ 
den  haa  been  particularly  engaged  in  the  dif*- 

{)ute,  and  by  a  fentence  which  Teems  general- 
y  to  be  thought  unconftitutional  particularly 
injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  bis  party, 
nor  adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the 
great  queftion,  whether  Epifcopacy  ought  to 
be  aboliihed,  was  debated^  he  fpoke  againft 
the  innovation  £0  coolly,  fo  reafonabiy,  and 
fo  firmly,  that  it  is  not  without  great  in- 
jury to  his  name  that  his  fpeech,  which  was 
as  follows^  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his 
works: 

♦  '^  There 
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*  *•  There  is  no  doubt  bat  the  fcnfc  of 
^*  what  this  nation  hath  fufFered  from  the  pre- 
*^  fent  bi(hops,  hath  produced  thefe  com- 
^*  plaints }  and  the  apprehenfions  men  have  of 
^*  iuffering  the  like,  m  time  to  come,  make  fo 
*^  many  defire  the  taking  away  of  epifcopacy; 
^*  but  I  conceive  it  is  pofTible  that  we  may  not, 
^'  now^  take  a  right  theafure  of  the  minds  of 
^*  the  people  by  their  "petitions  ;  for,  when 
"  they  fubfcribed  them,  the  bifhops  were  ar- 
^^  med  with  a  dangerous  commiflion  of  mak- 
"  ing  new  canons,  impoling  new  oaths,  and  the 
^*  like ;  but  now  we  have  difarmed  them  of 
"  that  power.  Thefe  petitioners,  latelv,  did 
^*  look  upon  epifcopacy  as  a  beaft  armea  with 
^'  horns  and  claws;  but  now  that  we  have 
cut  and  pared  them,  (and  may,  if  we  fee 
caufe,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower  bounds) 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  agreeable.  How* 
foever,  if  they  be  ftill  in  paflion,  it  becomes 
us  foberly  to  confider  the  right  ufe  and  an- 
tiquity thereof ;  and  not  to  comply  further 
with  a  general  defire,  than  may  ftand  with 
a  general  good. 
^^  We  have  already  (hewed,  that  epifcopacy, 
"  and  the  evils  thereof,  are  mingled  like  water 
**  and  oil;  we  have  alfo,  in  part,  fevered 
"  them ;  but  I  believe  you  will  nnd,  that  our 
"  law3  and  the  prefent  government  of  the 
*'  church  are  mingled  like  wine  and  water; 
'*  fo  infeparable,  that  the  abrogation  of,  at 
^'  leaft,  ^  hundred  of  our  laws  is  defired  in 

.         ^^  theft 

^  This  rpeeeh  has  been  retrieved,  from  a  paper  prinfied  ^ 
that  time,  by  the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  Hifiory, 
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^  thde  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a  nobiti 
'*  anfwcr  of  the  Lords,  commended  in  this 
•*  houfe,  to  a  propofition  of  like  nature,  but 
"  of  lefs  confequence  5  they  gave  no  other 
"  reafon  of  their  refiifal  but  this,  Nolumus 
*'  mutare  Leges  jinglia:  it  was  the  bi- 
''  {hops  who  10  anfwered  then ;  and  it  would 
"  become  the  dignity  and  wifdom  of  this 
"  houfe  to  anfwer  the  people,  now,  with  a 
"  Nolumus  mutare. 

"  I  fee  fome  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
^*  hands  againft  the  bifhops ;  which,  I  con* 
*'  fefs,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence:  fof 
Hook  upon  epifcopac^  as  acounterfcarp,  or 
out-work ;  which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  af- 
fault  of  the  people,  and,  withall,  this  myf- 
•*  tery  once  revealed.  That  we  muft  deny  them 
'*  nothing  when  they  ajk  it  thus  in  troops j  we 
*^  may,  in  the  next  place,  have  as  hard  a  talk 
'*  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have  lately 
"  had  to  i-ecover  it  rrom  the  Prerogative.  If, 
''  by  multiplying  hands  and  petitions,  they 
"  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  eccle(ia(ti- 
^'  cal,  the  next  demand  perhaps  may  be  Lex 
"  jigraria^  the  like  equality  in  things  tempo- 

"  The  Roman  ftory  tells  us.  That  when  th6 
^'  people  began  to  flock  about  the  fenate,  and 
^*  were  more  curious  to  dire£t  and  know  what 
^<  was  done,  than  to  obey,  that  Common- 
•"  wealth  foon  came  to  ruin  :  their  Legem  ro^ 
*•  gare  grew  quickly  to  be  a  Legem  ferre\  and 
^*  after,  when  their  Tegions  had  found  that 
^*  they  could  make  a  Diftator,  they  never  fuf- 
^*  fered  the  fenate  to  have  a  voice  any  more  ii) 
f^  fuch  election* 
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"  If  thefe  great  innovations  proceeds  I 
"  fhall  expefl  a  flat  and  level  in  learning 'tx)Oy 
^*  as  well  as  in  church-preferment3 :  Henos 
"  alit  Artes.  And  though  it  he  true,  that 
"  grave  and  pious  men  do  fludy  for  kaming^ 

fake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itfelf ;  yet  it 

is  as  true,  that  youth,  vt^hich  is  the  feafon 

when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without  am- 
^*  bition ;  nor  will  ever  take  pdns  to  excel  in 
^*  any  thing,  when  there  is  not  fome  hope  of 
^*  excelling  others  in  reward  and  dignity, 

"  There  are  two  reafons  chiefly  allcdged 
^^  againfl:  our  church-government. 

**  Firfl:,  Scripture,  which^  as  fome  men 
"  think,  points  out  another  form* 

*^  Second,  The  abufes  of  the  prefcnt  fupe- 
^*  riors, 

•^  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  difpute  it  in 
^*  this  place;  but  I  am  confident  that^  when- 
V  ever  an  equal  divifion  of  lands  and  goods 
**  fliall  be  defired,  there  will  be  as  many  places 
**  in  Scripture  found  out,  which  fcem  to  fa- 
^^  vour  that,  as  there  are  now  alledged  againft 
"  the  prelacy  or  preferment  in  the  church* 
**  And,  as  for  abufes,  where  you  are  now^  in 
**  the  remonftrance,  told,  what  this  and  that 
"  poor  man  hath  fuffercd  by  the  bifliops,  you 
"  may  be  prefented  with  a  thoufand  inAances 
"  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  mea- 
"  fure  from  their  landlords ;  and  of  worldly 
*^  goods  abufed,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and 
•*  difadvantage  of  the  owners. 

"  And  therefore,  Mr.'Speakej,  my  hj^m- 
"  ble  motion  is,  That  we  may  fettle  men's 
*'  minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  queftijon,  declare 

"  our 
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'*  cuf  refolution,   fo  reform ^   that  is,  not   to 
•«  aMiJh,  Epifcepacyr 

It  cannot  but  be  wi(hed  that  he,  who  could 
fpeak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  a£l 
with  fpirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  fet  the  roy- 
al authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  faid 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  houfe,  and  to 
have  returned  with  the  king*s  permiffion ;  and, 
when  the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard,  he  fent  him 
a  thoufand  broajd-pieces.  He  continue,  how- 
ever, to  fit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle;  but 
^*  fpoke,"  fays  Clarendon,  "  with  great  fharp- 
•^  nefs  and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was 
"  no  danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  re- 
**  ftrained ;  and  therefore  ufed  as  an  argument 
**  againft  thofe  who  were  gone  upon  pretence 
"  that  they  were  not  fufFpred  to  deliver  their 
?*  opinion  freely  in  the  lioufe,  which  could 
•*  not  be  bclievjcd,  when  all  men  knew  what  li- 
berty Mr.  Waller  took,  and  fpoke  every 
day  with  impunity  againft  the  fenfe  and 
proceedings  of  the  houfe." 
Waller,  as  he  continued  to  fit,  was  one  of 
the  commiflloners  nominated  by  the  parliament 
to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford  j  and  when 
they  were  prcfented,  the  king  faid  to  him, 
"  Though  you  are  the  laft,  you  are  not  the 
^*  loweft  nor  the  leaft  in  my  favour."  Whit- 
lock,  who,  being  another  of  the  commiffion- 
ers,  was  witnefs  of  this  kindnefs,  imputes  it 
to  tWfcng's  knowledge  of  the  plot,  in  which 
Waw  appeared  afteiwards  to  nave  been  en- 
gapJNgainft  the  parliament.  Fenton,  with 
equi^^obability,  believes  that  his  attempt  to 
pix>nK)te  the  royal  caufe  arofe  from  his  fenfibi- 
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lity  of  the  kmg's  tendcrncfs,  Whidock  fays 
nothing  of  his  behaviour  at  Oxford :  he  was 
fent  With  feveral  others  to  add  pomp  to  the 
commiflion ;  but  was  not  one  of  uiofe  to 
whom  the  truft  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement^  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  foon  afterwards  difcovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 
was  clerk  of  the  Queen's  council,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  a  very  numerous  acqusdnt* 
ance,  and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Wal- 
ler and  he,  converting  with  great  confidence, 
told  both  their  own  fecrets  and  thofe  of  their 
friends;  and,  furveying  the  wide  extent  of 
their  converfation,  imagined  that  they  found 
in  the  majority  of  all  ranks  great  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  violence  of  the  Commons,  and 
unwillingnefs  to  continue  the  war.  They 
knew  that  many  favoured  the  king,  whote 
fear  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and  many  defired 
peace,  though  they  durft  not  oppofe  the  cla- 
mour for  war ;  and  they  imagined  that  if  thofe 
who  had  thefe  good  intentions  could  be  in- 
formed of  their  own  ftrength,  and  enabled  by 
intelligence  to  aft  together,  they  might  over- 
power the  fury  of  fedition,  by  refufing  to 
comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twentieth 
part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  thedefign,  and,  as 
Clarendon  imagines,  incidentally  mingled, 
as  he  was  a  foldier,  fome  martial  hopes  orpro- 
jefts,  which  however  were  only  menti(Hied, 
the  main  defign  being  to  bring  tne  loyal  inha- 
pitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  otner ;  for 

which 
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which  purpofe  there  was  to  be  appointed  one 
in  every  diftrift,  to  diftinguiih  the  friends  of 
the  king,  the  adherents  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they  proceeded 
does  not  appear;  the  refult  of  their  enquiry, 
as  Pym  declared,  was,  that  within  the  walls 
for  one  that  was  for  them,  there  were  three 
againft  them  5  but  that  without  the  walls  for 
one  that  was  againft  them,  there  were  three 
for  them.  Whether  this  was  faid  from 
knowledge  or  guefs,  was  perhaps  never  en- 
quired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in 
Waller's  plan  no  violence  or  fanguinary  refif- 
tance  was  comprifed ;  that  he  intended  only  to 
abate  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by  publick 
declarations,  and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an 
oppoiition  to  new  fupplies.  This,  in  calmer 
times,  and  more  than  this,  is  done  without 
fear ;  but  fuch  was  the  acrimony  of  the  com- 
mons, that  no  method  of  obftru£ting  them 
was  fafe. 

About  this  time  another  delign  was  formed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  a  man  of  loyahy  that 
deferves  perpetual  remembrance;  when  he  was 
a  merchant  in  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  king,  in  his  exigencies,  an  hundred  thou- 
iand  pounds ;  and,  when  he  was  driven  from 
the  Exchange,  raifed  a  regiment,  and  com- 
manded it. 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himfelf  with  an  opini- 
on, that  fome  provocation  would  fo  much 
exafperate,  or  fome  opportunity  fo  much  en- 
courage, the  king's  friends  in  the  city,  that 
they  would  break  out  in  open  refiftance,  and 
then  would  want  only  a  lawful  ftandard,  and 
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an  authorifed  comihaftder  i  and  extorted  from 
the  king,  whofe  judgment  yielded  to  importa*^ 
nity,  a  commiAioh  of  array,  direfled  to  fuch 
as  he  thought  proper  to  nominate,  which  was 
fent  to  London  by  the  lady  Aubigpey.  She 
knew  not  what  (he  carried,  bat  was  to  deliver 
it  on  the  communication  of  a  certain  token 
which  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commiflion  could  be  only  intended  to 
lie  ready  till  the  time  fhould  require  it.  To 
have  attempted  to  raife  any  forces,  would  have 
been  certain  deftruftion :  it  could  be  of  tife 
only  when  the  forces  (hould  appear.  This 
was,  however,  an  aft  preparatory  to  martial 
hoftility,  Crifpe  would  undoubtedly  have  put 
an  end  to  the  feflion  of  parliament,  had  hid 
ftrength  been  equal  to  his  zeal;  and  out  of 
the  defign  of  Crifpe,  which  involved  very  little 
danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was  an  aft 
purely  civil,  they  compounded  a  horrid  and 
dreadful  plot^ 

The  difcovery  of  Waller's  defign  is  varioufly 
related.  In  Clarendon's  Hiftory  it  is  told, 
that  a  fervant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind 
the  hangings  when  his  maftcr  was  in  confe- 
rence with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify 
him  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his  intelli- 
gence to  Pym.  A  manufcript,  quoted  in  the 
Life  of  Waller,  relates,  that  *•  he  was  betray- 
"  ed  by  his  fitter  Price,  and  her  prefbyterian 
•'  chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  ftole  fome  of  his 
*^  papers  ;  and  if  he  had  not  ftrangely  dream- 
**  ed  the  night  before,  that  his  fifter  had  be- 
**  trayed  him,  and  thereupon  burnt  the  reft  of 
*'  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was  left  in  his 
•*  chimney,  be  had  certainly  loft  his  life  by 

"  it.-' 
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"  it."  The  queftion  cannot  be  decided.  It  is 
not  unftxafombk  to  believe  that  the  men  in 
power,  reoeii^ng  i*ltdligence  ftom  the  fifter, 
would  employ  the  femttt  of  Tomkyns  to  liften 
at  the  coftferetice,  thrt  they  might  avoid  ari 
aft  fo  oSenfivt  ti  that  cff  defraying  the  bro«* 
ther  fey  the  (tfter's  teftimony. 

The  plot  was  pub4i!Qied  m  the  rooft  terrificfc 
maniJxer.  On  the  31ft  of  May,  at  afolemn 
faft,  when  they  weite  liftening  to  tht  fermon^ 
a  nieflenger  entered  the  church,  and  commu-^ 
nicated  his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whifpered  it 
to  others  that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then 
went  with  them  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the 
reft  in  f(^icitH<k  and  amazement.  They  im«« 
mediately  fent  guards  to  proper  places,  and 
that  ni^t  apprehended  Tonvkyns  and  Wal- 
ler ;  having  yet  traced  nothing  but  that  letter* 
had  been  intercepted,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  parliament  and  the  city  were  loon  to 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themfelvcs,  be- 
yond feme  general  and  indiftin6t  notices. 
*^  Bttt  Waller,"  fays  Clarendon,  "wasfocon- 
•*  founded  with  fear,  that  he  confeffed  what- 
'*  ever  he  had  heard,  faid,  thought,  or  feen ; 
*'  all  that  he  knew  of  himielf,  and  all  that 
"  he  fufpe6ted  of  others,  without  concealing 
"  any  perfon  of  what  degree  or  quality  foever, 
**  or  any  difcourfe  which  he  had  ever  upon 
**  any  occalion,  entertained  with  them  5  what 
•*  jTuch  and  fuch  ladies  of  great  honour,  to 
**  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great 
^'  reputation,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  (poke 
"  to  him  in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceed- 
^*  ings  in  the  houfes^  and  how  they  had  en* 
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"  couragcd  him  to  oppofe  them  j  what  cor^ 
refpondence  and  intercourfe  thev  had  with 
fome  minifters  of  ftate  at  Oxfora,  and  how 
they  conveyed  all  intelligence  thither."  He 
accufed  the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway 
as  co-operating  in  the  tranfaftion ;  and  teftifi^ 
ed  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  de- 
clared himfeif  difpofed  in  favour  of  any  at* 
tempt  that  might  check  the  violence  of  the  par- 
liament, and  reconcile  them  to  the  king. 

He  undoubtedly  confeflfed  much^  which  they 
could  never  have  difcovered,  and  perhaps 
fomewhat  which  they  would  wifh  to  have  been 
fupprefTed ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  con- 
fli£t  of  fa6tions,  to  have  that  difafFeftion  known 
which  cannot  fafely  be  punifhed* 

Tomkyns  was  feized  on  the  fame  night  with 
Waller,  and  appears  likewife  to  have  partaken 
of  his  cowardice;  for  he  gave  notice  01  Crifpe's 
commiiRon  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  ne- 
ver knew  how  it  was  difcovered.  Tomkyns 
had  been  fent  with  the  token  appointed,  to 
demand  it  from  lady  Aubigney,  and  had 
buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by  his  direc- 
tion, it  was  dug  up ;  and  thus  the  rebels  ob- 
tained, what  Clarendon  confefTes  them  to  have 
had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raiie  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one 
plot  out  of  thefe  two  defigns,  however  remote 
trom  each  other,  when  they  faw  the  fame 
agent  employed  in  both,  and  found  the  com- 
miflion  ot  array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  was 
employed  in  coUefling  the  opinions  and  affec* 
tions  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care 
t9  make  the  moft.    They  fent  Pym  among 
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the  citizens  to  tell  them  of  their  imminent 
danger,  and  happy  efcape ;  and  inform  them, 
that  the.defign  was  to  lei2e  the  '^  lord  mayor 
^^  and  all  the  committee  of  militia,  and  would 
'*  not  fpare  one  of  them."  They  drew  up  A 
vow  and  covenant,  to  be  taken  by  every  mem- 
bfer  of  dther  houfe,  by  which  he  declared 
his  deteftation  of  all  confpiracies  againft  the 
parliament,  and  his  refolution  to  dete6t  and 
oppofe  them^  They  then  appointed  a  day  of 
thankfgiving  for  this  wonderful  delivery; 
which  fhut  out,  fays  Clarendon,  all  doubts 
whether  there  had  been  fuch  a  deliverance, 
and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or  fiftitibus. 

On  June  ii,  the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  cuftody 
of  the  mayor^  and  the  other  of  the  fherifF ; 
but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not  feized. 

Waller  was  ftill  to  immerfe  himfelf  deeper 
in  ignominy.  The  earl  of  Portland  and  lord 
Conway  denied  the  charge,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  againft  them  but  the  confeffion  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would 
be  inclined  to  queftion  the  veracity*  With 
thefe  doubts  he  was  fo  much  terrified,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Portland  to  a  decla- 
ration like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fen- 
ton's  edition*  "  But  for  me/'  (ays  he,  "  you 
"  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this  bufmefs, 
•*  which  was  prepared  for  another  5  and  there- 
"  fore  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  (hould  hide 
•*  it  fo  far  as  to  contraft  your  own  ruin  by 
**  concealing  it,  and  perfifting  unreafonably 
**  to  hide  that  truths  which,  without  you,  al- 
*^  ready  is,  and  will  every  day  be  made  mere, 
**  manifeft.     Can  you  imagine  yourfelf  bound 
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•*  in  honour  to  keep  that  fecret,  whic6  is  al-* 
"  ready  revealed  by  another;  or  poflible  it 
"  ftiould  ftill  be  a  fecret,  which  is  known  to 
"  one  of  the  other  fex  ? — If  you  perfift  to  be 
"  cruel  to  yourfelf  for  their  fakes  who  defer ve 
**  it  not,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  made  appeary 
"  ere  long,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin.  Sure- 
**  ly,  if  I  had  the  happinefs  to  wait  on  you,  I 
•*  could  move  you  to  com paflionate  both  your- 
•*  felf  and  me,  who,  defperate  as  my  cafe  isy 
"  am  defirous  to  die  with  the  honour  of  being 
"  known  to  have  declared  the  truth.  You 
"  have  no  reafon  to  contend  to  hide  what  is 
"  already  revealed — 'inconfiderately  to  throw 
•*  away  yourfelf,  for  the  intereft  or  others,  to 
**  vfhom  you  are  lefs  obliged  than  you  arc 
^*  aware  of/' 

This  perfuafion  feems  to  have  bad  little  ef- 
fect. Portland  fent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them,  "that  he  is  in  cuftody, 
**  as  he  conceives,  without  any  charge;  and 
"  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  hath  threatened 
•*  him  with  fmce  he  was  imprifoned,  he  doth 
•*  apprehend  a  very  cruel,  long,  and  ruinous 
"  reltraint : — He  therefore  prays,  that  he  may 
''  not  find  the  effe^s  of  Mr.  Waller's  threats^ 
**  by  a  long  and  clofe  imprifonment ;  but  may 
*^  be  fpeedily  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  and 
**  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and  falfe- 
"  hood  of  thofe  informations  which  have  been 
"  given  agamft  him  will  appear." 

In  confequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge,  and  the 
other  his  denial.  The  examination  of  the 
plot  bdng  continued  (July  i),  Thinn,  ufher 
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of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  depofed,  that  Mr,  Wal-. 
Icr  having  had  a  conference  with  the  lord 
Portland  in  an  upper  room,  lord  Portland 
faidi  when  he  came  down,  "  Do  me  the 
"  favour  to  tell  my  lord  Northumberland, 
**  that  Mr,  Waller  has  extremely  prefled  me 
••  to  fave  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing 
'*  the  blame  upon  the  lord  Conway  and  the 
**  earl  of  Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him 
of  the  reafons,  which  he  could  urge  with  re- 
(ifllefs  efficacy  in  a  perfonal  conference ;  but 
he  over-rated  his  own  oratory  :  his  vehemence, 
whether  of  perfualion  or  intreaty,  was  return* 
ed  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtlefs  lady  Aubigny,  who,  up- 
on this  occafion,  was  committed  to  cuftody  j 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  (he  delivered  the 
commiffion,  knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  againft  the 
eonfpirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloher 
were  hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns, 
when  he  came  to  die,  faid  it  was  a  foolijfj  bufi^ 
nefs  J  and  indeed  there  feems  to  have  been  no 
hope  that  it  fhould  efcape  difcoveryj  for 
though  never  more  than  three  met  at  a  time, 
yet  a  defign  fo  extenfive  muft,  by  neceffity,  be 
communicated  to  many,  who  could  not  expedled 
to  be  all  faithful,  and  all  prudent.  Chalonerwas 
was  attended  at  this  execution  by  Hugh  Peters, 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  being  too  great 
for  profecution,  was  only  once  examined  be- 
fore the  Lords.     The  earl  of  Portland  and 
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lord  Conway,  perfifting  to  deny  the  charge^ 
and  no  teftimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing 
againft  them,  were,  after  a  long  imprifon- 
ment,  admitted  to  bail.  Haflfel,  the  king'a 
meffenger,  who  carried  the  letters  to  Oxford, 
died  the  night  before  his  trial.  Hampden 
was  kept  in  prifon  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They 
whofe  names  were  inferted  in  the  commiffion 
of  array  were  not  capitally  punifhed,  as  it 
could  not  be  proved  that  they  had  confented 
to  their  own  nomination  ;  but  they  were  con- 
fidered  as  matignants,  and  their  eftates  were 
feized. 

"  Waller,  though  confefledly,"  fays  Clar- 
endon, "  the  moft  guilty,  with  incredible 
"  diffimulation  afFefted  fuch  aremorfeofcon- 
*^  fcience,  that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of 
"  Chriftian  compaffion,  till  he  might  recover 
^*  his  underftanding."  What  ufe  he  made  of 
this  interval,  with  what  liberality  and  fuccefs 
he  diftributed  flattery  and  money,  and  how^ 
when  he  was  brought  (July  4)  before  the 
houfe,  he  confefTed  and  kmented,  and  fiib« 
mitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the  Hit* 
tory  of  the  Rebellion,  (B.  vii.)  The  fpeech, 
to  which  Clarendon  afcribes  the  prefervation 
of  his  dear-bought  Ufe^  is  inferted  in  his  works. 
The  gieat  hiftorian,  however,  feems  to  have 
miftaken  in  relating  that  be  prevailed  in  the 
principal  part  of  his  fupplication,  not  to  be  tri- 
ed  by  a  Council  of  War  f  for,  according  to 
Whitlock,  he  was  by  expulfion  from  the  houfe 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  fo  much 
dreaded,  and  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Eflcx  5  but  after  a  year's  impri- 
fonment^  ia  which  time  refentment  grew  leis 
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acrimoniouSt  paying  a  iine  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  he  was  permitted  to  rscoUeB  bimfelfin 
another  country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it 
is  not  neceffary  to  direft  the  reader's  opinion. 
"  Let  tis  not,'*  fays  his  laft  ingenious  biogra- 
pher, "  condemn  him  with  untempered  fe- 
**  verity,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which 
"  the  world  hath  feldom  feen,  becaufe  his  cha- 
**  raQ:er  included  not  the  poet,  the  orator, 
^*  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chofe  France, 
and  ftaid  fome  time  at  Roan,  where  hisdaughe 
ter  Margaret  was  born,  who  was  afterwards 
his  favourite^  and  his  amanuenfis.  He  then 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great 
fplendour  and  hofpitality ;  and  from  time  to 
time  amufed  himfelf  with  poetry,  in  which  he 
fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their 
ufurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an 
honeft  man. 

At  laft  it  became  neceflary,  for  his  fupport, 
to  fell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and  being  reducra,  as 
he  faid^  at  laft  to  the  rump-jewd^  he  folicited 
from  Cromwel  permillion  to  retAirn,  aad  ob- 
tained it  by  the  intereft  of  colonel  Scroop,  to 
whom  his  lifter  was  married.  Upon  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortune,  which  the  danger  of  his 
life  had  very  much  diminifhed,  he  lived  at 
Hillburn,  a  houfe  built  by  himfelf,  very  near 
to  Beconsfield,  where  his  motl^r  refided.  His 
mother,  though  related  to'  Cromwel  and 
Hampden,  was  zealous  for  the  royal  caufe, 
and  when  Cromwel  vifited  her  ufed  to  re- 
proach him ;  h?,  in  return,  would  throw  9 
napkin  at  her,  and  fay  he  would  not  difputp 
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with  his  aunt;  but  finding  in  time  that  (hd 
a6led  for  the  king,  as  well  a^  talked,  he  made 
her  a  prifoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her 
owp  houfc.  If  he  would  do  apy  thing,  he 
could  not  do  lefs, 

Cromwel,  now  proteftor,  receivjpd  Waller^ 
as  his  kinfman,  to  familiar  converiation^ 
Waller,  as  he  ufed  tq  relate,  found  him  fuffi-  ' 
ciently  verled  in  ancient  biftory ;  and  when 
any  of  his  enthufiaftick  frien(|s  pame  to  ad- 
vife  or  confult  him,  could  fometimps  overhear 
bim  difcourfing  in  the  cant  pf  the  timps,  but, 
when  he  returned,  he  would  fay,  *•  Coufir^ 
'*  Waller,  I  muft  talk  to  thefe  men  in  their 
^*  own  way/'  and  refum?d  the  common  ftile  of 
conyerfatiori. 

He  repaid  the  Prote6lor  for  his  favour$ 
(1654),  by  the  famou?  papegyrick,  which 
has  been  always  cch(idered  as  the  firft  of  hi? 
poetical  produftions.  H'l^  choice  of  encomi-p 
aftick  topicks  is  very  judicious;  for  he  confi- 
ders  Crofriwclip  his  exalt?[tiori,  without  en- 
quiring hoyv  he  attained  itj^  there  is  confp- 
quently  no  mention  pf  thq  r^bel  or  the  regi- 
cide. AH  the  former  part  of  his  hero's  life  i? 
veiled  with  (hades,  and  nothing  is  brought  tp 
view  but  the  chiefs  the  gqvernor,  the  defender 
of  England's  honour,  and  the  eiilarger  pf  her 
dominion.  The  a6t  of  violence  by  vvhich  he 
obtained  t^ie  fupreme  power  \s  Ijgbtly  treated, 
and  decently  jflftified.  •  It  was  certainly  to  bp 
defired  that  the  deteftable  bsmd  (hpuld  be  dif- 
folved,  which  had  deftroyed  the  church,  mur- 
dered the  king,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tu- 
mult and  oppreffion ;  yet  Cromwel  had  not 
the  right  of  diflblving  them,  for  all  that  hie 
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had  before  done,  could  be  juftified  only  by  fup- 
pofmg  them  invefted  with  lawful  authority. 
But  combinations  of  wickedncfs  would  over- 
whelm the  world  by  the  advantage  which  li- 
centious principles  afford,  did  not  thofe  who 
have  long  pra«ifed  perfidy,  grow  faithlefs  to 
each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain,  are 
fome  paffages  at  leaft  ec^ual  to  the  beft  parts  of 
the  panegyrick  ;  and  m  the  conclufion,  the 
poet  ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery, 
by  recommending  royalty  to  Cromwel  and  the 
nation.  Cromwel  was  very  defirous,  as  appears 
from  his  converfjition,  related  by  Whitlock, 
of  adding  the  title  to  the  power  or  monarchy, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  with- held  from 
it  paitly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by 
fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when  he  (noula  go- 
vern by  the  name  of  king,  would  have  re-, 
ftr^incd  his  authority.  When  therefore  a  de- 
putation was  folemnly  fent  to  invite  him  to 
the  Crown,  he,  after  a  long  conference,  refu.^ 
fed  it ;  but  is  faid  to  have  fainted  in  his  coach, 
when  he  parted  from  them, 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Proteftor 
ieems  to  have  be?n  dictated  by  real  veneration 
for  his  memoiy,  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on 
the  fame  occafion ;  but  they  were  young  men, 
ilruggling  into  notice,  ^nd  hoping  for  fome 
favour  from  the  ruling  party.  Waller  had 
Uttle  to  expe£t :  he  had  receivf^  nothing  but 
his  pardon  from  Cromwel,  and  was  not  likely 
to  afk  any  thing  from  thpfe  who  fliould  fucceed 
him. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Reftauration  fupplied 
)iini  with  another  Albje^j  and  he  exerted  his 
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imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody, 
with  equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the  Second. 
It  is  not  poflible  to  read,  without  fome  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  poems  of  the  fame  au- 
thor, afcribing  the  higheft  dcgrtc  of  power  and 
piety  to  Charles  the  Firft ;  then  transferring  the 
fame  power  and  piety  to  Oliver  Cromwel ;  now 
inviting  Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then 
congratulating  Charles  the  Second  op  his  re- 
covered right.  Neither  Cromwel  nor  Charles 
could  value  his  teftimony,  as  the  efFe6t  of  con- 
virion,  or  receive  his  praife?  as  eftufions  of  re» 
verence  j  they  could  confider  them  but  as  the 
labour  of  invention  and  the  tribute  of  depenr 
dence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profefs  fiftion;  but  the  le- 
gitimate end  of  fiftion  is  the  conveyance  qf 
truth  J  and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all 
whom  the  viciffitudes  of  the  wor!d  happen  to 
exalt,  muft  be  fcorned  as  a  proftituted  mind, 
that  may  retain  the  glitter  ot  wit,  but  has  loft 
the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  confidered  as  infe- 
rior in  poetical  merit  to  the  Panegyrick  j  and 
it  is  reported,  that  when  the  king  told  Waller 
of  the  difparity,  he  anfwered,  "  Poets,  Sir, 
*^  fuccecd  better  in  fi6lion  than  in  truth.'' 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to 
the  Panegyrick,  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or 
for  want  of  diligence ;  but  becaufe  Cromwel 
had  done  muob,  and  Charles  Had  done  little. 
Cromwel  wanted  nothing  to  raife  him  to  he- 
roick  excellence  but  virtue ;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  fupply.  Charles 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  ftruggling  without 
fuccefs,  and  fuffering  without  ddpair.    A  life 
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of  efcapes  and  indigence  could  fupply  poetry 
Twith  no  fblendid  images. 

In  the  nrft  parliament  fummoned  by  Charles 
the  Second  (March  8,  1661),  Waller  fat  for 
Haftings  in  Suflex,  and  ferved  for  different 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that  reign. 
In  a  time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  moft 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.     He  pafled 
his  time  in   the  company  that  was  higheft, 
both  in  rank  and  wit,  from  which  even  his 
obftinate    fobriety    did     not    exclude     him. 
Though  he  drank  water,  he  was  enabled  by 
his  fertility  of  mind,  to  heighten  the  mirth  of 
Bacchanalian  affemblies ;  and  Mr.  Saville  faid, 
that  "  no  man  in  England  fhould  keep  him 
"  company  without  drinking  but  Ned  Waller.'* 
The  praife  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a 
proof  of  his  reputation ;  for  it  was  only  by  his 
reputation  that  he  could   be  known,   as   a 
writer,  to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a  great 
part  of  a  long  life  upon  an  Engljfti  penfion, 
never  condefcended  to  underftand  the  language 
of  the  nation  that  maintained  him* 

In  parliament,  "  he  was,"  fays  Burnet, 
"  the  delight  of  the  houfe,  and  though  old 
^^  faid  the  liveliell  things  of  any  among  them." 
This,  however,  is  faid  in  his  account  of  the 
year  feventy-five,  when  Waller  was  only  fe- 
venty  His  name  as  a  fpeaker  occurs  often  in 
Grey's  Colleftions ;  but  I  have  found  no  ex- 
tra£ts  that  can  be  quoted  as  exhibiting  any  re- 
prefentation  of  abilities  difplayed  rather  in  fal- 
lies  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  of  fuch  confideration,  that  his  re- 
marks were  circulated  and  recorded.     When 
2  the 
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the  duke  of  York's  influence  wgs  high,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  fays  Burnet, 
a  lively  refleftion  from  Waller  the  celebrated 
wit.  "  {le  faid  the  houfe  of  commons  had 
"  refolvedthat  the  duke  fhould  not  reign  after 
*.*  the  king's  death  ;  but  the  king,  in  oppofition 
V*  to  them,  had  refolved  that  he  fliould  reign 
"  even  in  his  life."  If  there  appear  no  ex-r 
traordinary  Uvelinefs  in  this  remark^  yet  its  re- 
ception proves  the  fpeaker  to  have  been  a  cele- 
braie4  ivit  \  tp  have  had  a  name  which  the 
men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  fuflPer  his  reputation  to  die  gra- 
dually ?way,  which  ipay  eafily  happen  in  a 
Jong  life,  bpt  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical 
diftinftion  from  tijne  to  time,  as  occafions 
were  offered,  either  by  publick  events  or  pri- 
vate incidents;  and  contenting  himfelf  with 
the  influence  of  his  mufe,  or  loving  quiet 
better  th^n  influence,  he  never  accepted  any 
office  of  magiflracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  fome  atten- 
tion to  his  fortune;  for  he  aiked  from  the 
king  (in  1665)  the  provqftftiip  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, and  obtamed  it ;  but  Clarendon  refufed 
to  put  the  feal  to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it 
could  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman.  It  is 
known  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified  him- 
felf for  it  by  Deacon's  orders, 

To  this  oppofition,  the  Biographia  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  fa£tion  in  the  profecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
diflioneft,  and  (hewed  that  more  than  fixty 
years  had  not  b^en  able  to  teach  him  morality. 

His 
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His  accufation  is  fuch  as  confcience  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  diftate  without  the  help  of  malice, 
**  We  were  to  be  governed  by  janizaries  inftead 
•^  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  4 
•'  vyorfe  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
*^  ber;  then,  if  the  lords  and  commons  had 
"  been  deftroyed,  there  had  been  a  fucceflionj 
"  but  here  both  had  been  deftroyed  for  ever." 
This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  rail,  and  ready  to  facrifice 
truth  to  intereft  at  one  time,  and  to  anger  z% 
another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banifhment, 
another  vacancy  g^ve  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  king  referred  to 
the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the  queftion 
argued  by  lavyyers  for  three  days,  determined 
that  the  of^ce  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergy- 
man, according  to  the  aft  of  uniformity,  fince 
the  provofts  had  always  receive4  inftitution,  as 
for  a  parfonage,  from  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln. 
The  king  then  fai^,  he  could  not  b^reak  the  law 
which  he  had  made ;  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradpck, 
famop3  fpr  a  fingle  fermon,  at  moft  for  two 
fermons,  was  chofen  by  the  Fellows. 

That  he  ^(ked  any  thing  elfe  is  not  known ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  thougli 
he  continued  obfequious  to  the  court  through 
the  reft  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accefiion  of  king  James  (in  1685) 
he  was  chofen  for  parliament,  being  tnen  four-* 
fcore,  at  Saltafti  in  Cornwall;  and  wrote  a 
f^rejage  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkijh  Empire  ^ 
which  he  prefented  to  the  king  on  his  birthday. 
It  is  remarked,    by  his  commentator  Fenton» 

that 
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that  in  reading  Taflb  he  had  early  imbibed  a 
veneration  for  the  heroes  of  the  Holy  War, 
and  a  zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which 
never  left  him.  James  however,  having  foon 
after  begun  what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at 
home,  made  hafte  to  put  all  moleflation  of  the 
Turks  out  of  his  power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindnefs  and  fami* 
iiarity,  of  which  inftanccs  are  given  by  the 
writer  of  his  Life.  One  day,  taking  him  into 
the  clofet,  the  king  afked  him  how  he  liked 
one  of  the  pidures:  **  My  eyes,  faid  Waller, 
**  are  dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it.'*  The  king 
faid,  it  was  the  princefs  of  Orange.  "  She 
**  is,  f^d  Waller,  like  the  greateft  woman  in 
**  the  world.^*  The  |cing  afked  who  was  that; 
and  was  anfwered,  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  t 
"  wonder,  ftid  the  king,  you  (hould  think  fo; 
"  but  I  niuft  confefs  (he  had  a  wife  council." 
**  And,  Sir,  faid  Waller,  did  you  ever  know 
"  a  fool  chufe  a  wife  one  ?"^  Such  is  the  ilory, 
which  I  once  heard  of  fome  other  man.  Point- 
ed axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loofe  about 
the  world,  and  are  affigned  fucceffively  to  thofe 
whom  it  may  be  the  fafhion  to  cejebrate. 

When  the  king  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
,  he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him, 
that  "  the  king  wondered  he  could  think  of 
**  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  church." 
•*  The  king,  fays  Waller,  does  me  great  ho- 
"  nour  in  taking  notice  of  my  domeftic  affairs ; 
"  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  obferve  that 
**  this  falling  church  has  got  a  trick  of  rifmg 
**  again." 

He 
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He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  king's 
condu£l;  and  faid,  that  **  he  would  be  left 
**  like  a  whale  upon  the  ftrand."  Whether 
he  was  privy  to  any  of  the  tranfaftions  which 
ended  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His 
heir  joined  the  prince  of  Orange* 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  feldom  fuSer  life  to  be  ex- 
tended, otberwife  than  by  a  future  ftate,  he 
feems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  prepara- 
tion for  the  decifive  hour,  and  therefore  con- 
fecrated  his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleafing 
todifcover  that  his  piety  was  without  weaknefs^ 
that  his  intelleftual  powers  continued  vigorous  > 
and  that  the  lines  which  he  compofed  when 
he^  for  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write y  are  not 
inferior  to  the  efFufions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a 
fmall  houfe,  with  a  little  land,  at  Colftiill; 
and  faid,  '^  he  ihould  be  glad  to  die,  like  the 
•^  flag,  where  he  was  roufed."  This,  how- 
ever^  did  not  happen.  When  he  was  at 
Beconsfield,  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid: 
he  went  to  Windfor,  where  Sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough then  attended  the  king,  and  requcfted 
him,  as  both  a  friend  and  a  phyfician,  to  tell 
him,  what  that /welling  meant.  "  Sir^  anfwer- 
"  ed  Scarborough,  your  blood  will  run  no 
"  longer."  Waller  repeated  fome  lines  of  Vir- 
gil, and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  difeafe  increafed  upon  him»  he  com- 
pofed himfelf  for  his  departure ;  and  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  ^ve  him  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  he  deiircd  his  children  to  take  it  with 
him,  and  made  an  earnefl  declaration  of  his 
faith  in  Chriftianity.     It  now  appeared,  what 
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part  of  his  converfation  with  the  great  cottld 
be  remembered  with  delight.  He  related,  that 
being  prefent  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
talked  profanely  before  king  Charles,  he  liiid 
to  him,  "  My  lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older 
**  than  your  grace,  and  have,  I  believe,  heard 
"  more  arguments  for  atheifm  than  ever  your 
**  grace  did  J  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
"  fee  there  is  nothing  in  them,  andfo,  I  hope, 
"  your  grace  will." 

He  died  Oftober  21,  1687,  ahd  was  buried 
at  Beconsfield,  with  a  monument  ere£ted  by 
his  fon's  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote 
the  infcription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now  ref- 
cued  from  dilapidation. 

He  left  feveral  children  by  his  fecond  wife  j 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldeft  fon,  was  difm- 
herited,  and  fent  to  New  Jerfey,  as  wanting 
common  underftanding.  Edmund,  the  fecorld 
fon,  inherited  the  eftate,  and  reprefented  Ag- 
mondefham  in  parliament,  but  at  lad  turned 
Quaker.  William,  the  third  fon,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  London.  Stephen,  the  fourth,  was 
an  eminent  Doftor  of  Laws,  and  one  of  the 
Conimiffioners  for  the  Union.  There  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  fifth,  of  whom  no  account  has 
defccnded. 

The  charafter  of  Waller,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with  nicety, 
which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  prefume  to  emulate.  It  is  there- 
fore inferted  here,  with  fuch  remarks  as  others 
have  fupplied  j  after  which,  nothing  remains 
but  a  critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

3  "  Edmund 
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^^  Edmund  Waller/'    fays  Clarendon,  was 
born  to  a  very  fair  eftate,  by  the  parfimony, 
or  frugality,  of  a  wife  father  and  mother : 
and  he  thought  it  fo  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage, that  he  refolved  to  improve  it  with 
his  utmoft  care,  upon  which  m  his  nature 
he  was  too  much  intent :     and,  in  order  to 
that,  he  was  fo  much  referved  and  Retired, 
that  he  was  fcarce  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his 
addrefs  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a  very 
rich  wife  in  the  city,  againft  all  the  recom- 
mendation and  countenance  and  authority 
of  the  Court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaeed 
on  the  behalf  of  Mr*  Crofts  j     and  which 
ufed  to  be  fuccefsful  in  that  age,  againft 
any  oppofition.     He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  an  alliance  and  friendfhip  with  Dr. 
Morley,    who    had  affifted  and  inftrufted 
him  in  the  reading  many  good  books,    to 
which  his  natural  parts  and  promptitude  in- 
clined him,   efpecially  the  poets:     and  at 
the  age  when  other  men  uied  to  give  over 
writing  verfes  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years, 
when  he  firft  engaged  himfelf  in  that  exer- 
cife;  at  Icaft,  that  he  was  known  to  do  fo), 
he  furprifed  the  town  with  two  or  three 
pieces  of  that  kind  j    as  if  a  tenth  mufe  had 
been  newly  born,  to  cherifh  drooping  po- 
etry.     The  Doftor  at  that  time  brought 
him  into  that  company,  which  was  moft 
celebrated  for  good  converfation ;  where  he 
was  received  and  efteemed,  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  and  refpeft.     He  was  a  very  pleafant 
'  difcourfer,  in  earneft  and  in  jeft,  and  there- 
'  fore  very  grateful  to  all  kind  of  company, 

"  where 
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where  he  was  not  the  lefs  efteemedfor  beih^ 
very  rich. 

"  He  had  been  even  nuried  in  parliaments^ 
where  he  fat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and 

*  fo,  when  they  were  refumed  again  fafter  a 
^  long  intermiilion),  he  appeared  in  thofe  af- 

*  iemblies  with  great  advantage;  having  a 

*  graceful  way  of  fpeaking,  and  by  thinking 
^  much  on  feveral  arguments  (which  his  tem<^ 

*  per  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  me- 

*  lancholic^  inclined  him  to)^  lie  feemed  of- 

<  ten  to  fpeak  upon  the  fudden,  when  the 

<  occafion  bad  only  adminiftred  the  opportis- 

<  nity  of  faying  what  he  had  thoroughly  con- 

<  fidered,  which  gave  a  great  luftre  to  all  he 

*  faid ;  which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than 

*  weight.    There  needs  no  more  be  faid  to 

*  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit, 

<  and  pleafantnefs  of  his  converfation,  that! 

*  that  It  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  at 

*  world  of  very  great  faults ;  that  is,  fo  W 
«  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  no- 

*  tice  of  to  his  reproach  >  viz.  a  narrownef$ 
'  in  his  nature  to  the  loweft  degree ;  an  afr* 

*  jeftnefs  and  want  of  courage  to  fapport  him 
^  in  any  virtuous  undertaking  ;  an  tniinuati-^ 

*  on  and  fervile  flattery  to  the  height,  the 

*  vaineft  and  moft  imperious  nature  could  be 
contented  with  >  that  it  preferved  and  won 

*  his  life  from  thofe,  who  were  moft  refolved 
'  to  take  it ;  and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he 
'  ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  loft 
'  it ;  and  then  preferved  him  again,  from  the 

*  reproach  and  contempt,  that  was  due  ta 

*  him,  for  fo  preferving  it,  and  for  vindicat- 

*  ing  it  at  fuch  a  price ;  that  it  had  power  to 

••  recon- 
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^*  rfcconeile  him  to  thofe,  whom  he  had  moft 
**  offended  and  provoked;  and  continued  to 
**  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  eom- 
**  pany  was  acceptable,  where  his  fpirit  was 
**  odious;  and  he  was  at  leaft  pitied,  where 
*'  he  was  moft  detefted," 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  5  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fome  remarks. 

"  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  ob- 
•*  tained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  the  rich  wife  about  the  age  of 
three-and-twenty :  an  age  before  which  few 
men  are  confpicuous  much  to  their  advantage^ 
He  was  known,  however,  in  parliament  and 
at  court ;  and,  if  he  fpent  part  of  his  time  in 
privacy,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
he  intended  the  improvement  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive 
of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe 
he  has  evidently  miftaken  the  commencement 
of  his  poetry,  which  he  fuppofes  him  not  to 
have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his  firfi 
pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  fucceffioa 
of  his  compolitions  was  not  known  >  and  Cla- 
rendon, who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been 
very  ftudious  of  poetry,  did  not  reftify  his 
firft  opinion  by  confulting  Waller's  book* 

Clarendon  obferves,  that  he  was  introduced 
to  the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ;  but  the 
writer  of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noife  in  the 
ftreet,  and  enquiring  the  caufe,  they  found  a 
fon  of  Ben  Jonfon  under  an  arreft.  This 
was  Nforley,  whom  Waller  fet  free  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  one  hundred  pounds,  took  him  into 

I  the 
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the  country  as  direftor  of  his  ftudies,  and  then 
procured  him  admiffion  into  the  company  of 
the  friends  of  literature.  Of  this  fact,  Cla- 
rendon had  a  nearer  knowledge  than  the  bio- 
grapher, and  is  therefore  more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  feconded  by  Burnet,  vvho^  though 
he  calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  houfe," 
adds,  that  "  he  was  only  concerned  to  fay 
"  that,  which  ftiould  make  him  be  applauded, 
**  he  never  laid  the  bulinefs  of  the  houfe  to 
"  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty  though  a 
"  witty  man." 

Of  his  infinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not  un^ 
reafonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told. 
Afcham,  in  his  elegant  defcription  of  thofe 
whom  in  modern  language  we  term  Wits, 
fays,  that  they  are  open  flatterers^  and  privy 
mockers.  Waller  fhewed  a  little  of  both,  when, 
upon  fight  of  the  dutchefs  of  Newcaftle's  verfes 
on  the  death  of  a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he. 
would  give  all  his  own  compofitions  to  have 
written  them  ^  and  being  charged  with  the;  ex- 
orbitance of  his  adulation,  anfwered,  that 
"  nothing  was  too  much  to  be  given,  that  a 
"  lady  might  be  faved  from  the  difgrace  of 
*^  fuch  a  vile  performance."  This  however 
was  no  very  mifchievous  or  very  unufual  de- 
viation from  truth :  had  his  hypocrify  been 
confined  to  fuch  tranfaftions,  he  might  have 
been  forgiven,  though  not  praifed  y  for  who 
forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  his  refolution,  he  expe- 
rienced the  natural  efFeft,  by  lofing  the  efteem 
of  every  party.    From  Cromwel  he  had  only 

his 
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his  recall  5  and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who 
delighted  in  his  company,  he  obtained  only 
the  pardon  of  his  relation  Hampden,  and  the 
fafety  of  Hampden's  fon. 

As  far  as  conjefture  can  be  made  from  the 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  condu6l,  he  was 
habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  hionar- 
chy.  Mis  deviation  towards  democracy  pro- 
ceeded from  his  connexion  with  Hampden^ 
for  whofe  fake  he  profecuted  Crawley  with 
great  bitternefs  5  and  the  invedlive  which  h0 
pronounced  on  that  occafion  was  fo  popular^ 
that  twenty  thoufand  copies  are  faid  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  fold  in  one  day^ 

It  is  confeffed  that  his  faults  ftill  loft  him 
many  friends  at  leaft  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleating  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged; but  thofe  who  converfed  with 
him  intimately,  found  him  not  only  paffionate, 
efpecially  in  his  old  age,  but  refentful ;  fo  that 
the  interpofition  of  friends  was  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  conne6led 
him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time:  he 
was  joined  with  lord  Buckhurfl  in  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  Corneille's  Pompey  >  and  is  faid  to 
have  added  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the 
original  draught  of  the  Rehearfal. 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon 
imputes  to  him  in  a  degree  little  lefs  than  cri- 
minal, was  either  not  conftant  or  not  fuccefs- 
ful  ',  for,  having  inherited  a  patrimony  of 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  a  year  in  the  time 
of  James  the  Firft,  and  augmented  it  at  leaft 
by  one  wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of  not 
I  2  more 
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more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  j  which, 
when  the  different  value  of  money  is  reckoned, 
will  be  found  perhaps  not  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  what  he  once  pofleffed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  confe- 
auence  of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to 
Icatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  at  the  deteftion  of  his  plot  >  and  if  his 
eftate,  as  is  related  in  his  Life,  was  fequefter- 
ed,  he  had  probably  contrafted  debts  when  he 
lived  in  exile  j  for  we  are  told  that  at  Paris  he 
lived  in  fplendour,  and  was  the  only  Englifh-* 
man  except  the  lord  St.  Albans  that  kept  a 
table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  fell  a 
thoufand  a  year  5  of  the  wafte  of  the  reft 
there  is  no  account,  except  that  he  is  confelfed 
by  his  biographer  to  have  been  a  bad  econo- 
mi  ft.  He  feems  to  have  deviated  from  the 
common  praftice  j  to  have  been  a  hoarder  in 
his  firft  years,  and  a  fquanderer  in  his  laft. 

Of  his  courfe  of  ftudies,  or  choice  of  books, 
nothing  is  known  more  than  that  he  profeffed 
himfelf  unable  to  read  Chapman's  tranllation 
of  Homer  without  rapture.  His  opinion  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his 
declaration,  that  "  he  would  blot  from  his 
*^  works  any  line  that  did  not  contain  fome 
"  motive  to  virtue." 


T, 


H  E  characters,  by  which  Waller  intend- 
ed to  diftinguifli  his  writings,  are  fpritelinefs 
and  dignity :  in  his  fmaller  pieces  he  endea- 
vours to  be  gay  5  in  the  larger,  to  be  great. 
Of  his  airy  and  light  produftions,  the  chief 
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fourcc  is  gallantry,  that  attentive' reverence  of 
female  excellence,  which  has  defcended  to  us 
from  the  Gothic  ages.  As  his  poems  are  com- 
monly occafional,  and  his  addreffes  perfonal, 
he  was  not  fo  liberally  fupplied  with  grand  as 
with  foft  images;  for  beauty  is  more  eafily 
found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated,  reftrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  flighteft  matter.  He  has 
therefore  in  his  whole  volume  nothing  bur-^ 
lefque,  and  feldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  fa- 
miliar. He  feems  always  to  do  his  beft; 
though  his  fubjefts  are  often  unworthy  of  his 
care.  It  is  not  eafy  to  think  without  fome 
contempt  on  an  author,  who  is  growing  il- 
luftrious  in  his  own  opinion  by  verfes,  at  one 
time,  "  To  a  Lady,  who  can  do  any  thing, 
**  but  deep,  when  (he  pleafes."  At  another, 
"  To  a  Lady,  who  can  fleep,  when  (he  plea- 
**  fes."  Now,  "  To  a  Lady,  on  her  paffing 
**  through  a  crowd  of  people."  Then,  "  On 
"  a  braid  of  divers  colours  woven  by  four  fair 
"  Ladies:"  "  On  a  tree  cut  in  paper:"  or, 
"  To  a  Lady,  from  whom  he  received  the 
*^  copy  of  verfes  on  the  paper-tree,  .which  for 
"  many  years  had  been  miffing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky 
trifle.  We  ftill  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon, 
and  Sparrow  of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  natu- 
rally pleafes  himfclf  with  a  performance  which 
owes  nothing  to  the  fubjeft.  But  compofiti- 
ons  merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of  other  pretty 
things,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for  fome- 
thing  ufeful}  they  are  flowers  fragrant  and 

fair, 
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fair,  but  of  fhort  duration  j  or  they  arc  blof- 
foms  to  be  valued  onlv  as  they  foretell  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  fome, 
which  their  excellency  ought  to  fecure  from 
pblivioii ;  as,  To  Amoret^  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on 
her  and  SacbariJJa ;  and  the  verfes  On  Love^ 
that  begin,  An^er  in  hafty  Words  or  BIqws. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  fuccefsful ;  fome- 
times  his  thoughts  are  deficient,  and  fometimes 
''lis  expreflion. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  mufical  j  as. 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  foft  arms 
The  god  of  rage  confine ; 
For  th^  whifpers  are  the  charms    . 
Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  de- 
fign. 
What  tho'  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do 
incline ; 
^Thou  the  flame 
Kindled  in  his  breaft  canft  tame. 
With  that  fnow  which  unmelted  lies  on 
thine. 

He  feldom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  fen- 
timent  from  the  depths  of  fcience;  his  thoughts 
are  for  the  moft  part  eafily  underftood,  and 
his  images  fuch  as  the  fuperficies  of  nature 
readily  fuppUes  ;  he  has  a  juft  claim  to  popu- 
larity, becaufe  he  writes  to  common  degrees 
of  knowledge,  and  is  free  at  leaft  from  phi- 
lofophical  pedantry,  unlefs  perhaps  the  end  of 
a  fong  to  the  Sun  may  be  excepted^  in  which 
he  is  too  much  a  Cppernican.  To  which  may 
be  added  the  fimile  of  the  Palm  in  the  verfes 

on 
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on  her  faffing  through  a  crowd -^  and  a  line  in  a 
more  ferious  poem  on  the  Reftorationy  about 
vipers  and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  who  happen  to  know  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  Theriaca. 

His  thoughts  are  fometimes  hyperbolical, 
and  his  images  unnatural : 

^The  plants  admire, 

No  lefs  than  thofe  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre ;  ^ 
If  (he  (it  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her 

bow'd ; 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd : 
Or  if  fhe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  fland. 
Like  fome  well-marfhard  and  ob^quioqs 

band. 

In  another  place : 

While  in  the  park  I  fing,  the  liftening  deer 
Attend  my  paflion,  and  forget  to  fear; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  beads,  as  if  they  felt  the 

fame: 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bow- 
ers. 
With  loud  complaints  they  anfwer  me  in 

(bowers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  foul  is  given. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 
heaven ! 

On  the  head  of  a  Stag : 

O  fertile  head !  which  every  year 
Could  fuch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 

^  The 
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The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 
So  foon,  fo  hard,  fp  huge  a  thing : 
Which  might  it  never  have  been  caft. 
Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  laft, 
Thefe  lofty  branches  had  fuppiy'd 
The  Earth's  bold  fons  prodigious  pride  : 
Heaven  with  thefe  engines  had  been  fcal'd. 
When    mountains   heap'd  on  mountains 
faird. 

Sometimes,  having  fucceeded  in  the  firft 
part,  he  makes  a  feeble  conclufion.  In  tho 
fong  of  "  Sacharifla's  and  Amoret's  Friend- 
"  fhip,"  the  two  laft  ftanzas  ought  to  have 
been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in 
the  higheft  degree  delicate. 

Then  fhall  njy  love  thi?  doubt  difplace, 
And  gain  fuch  truft,  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  fometin^es  on  thy  face, 
But  make  my  cpnftant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  rc-» 
mote  and  unconfequential  -,  as  in  the  verfes  on 
(he  Lady  dancing ; 

The  fun  in  figures  fuch  as  thefe. 
Toys  with  the  moon  to  play : 

To  the  fweet  ftrains  they  advance, 
Which  do  refult  from  their  own  fpheres  j 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  fhc  hears, 

*  Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhaps 
lill  a  diftich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated^  till 
it  grows  weak  and  almoin  evanefcen^* 
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Chloris!  fincefirft  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 

Your  favours  with  your  fears  increafe. 
And  growing  mifchiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  ftill  preferves 

Her   fruit,   and   ftate,   while    no    wind 
blows. 

In  ftorms  from  that  uprightnefs  fwerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  ftrows 
With  treafure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  diftin6t;  as,  in 
the  following  paflage,  he  confounds  Love  as 
a  perfon  with  love  as  a  paflion. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  flow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  deftroy ; 
She  has  a  (lamp,  and  prints  the  Boy : 
Can,  with  a  fingle  look,  inflame 
The  coldeft  breafl:,  the  rudeft  tame. 

His  fallies  of  cafual  flattery  are  fometimes 
elegant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the 
Silver  Pen ;  and  fometimes  empty  and  tri- 
fling, as  that  upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  ^jfeen. 
There  are  a  few  lines  written  in  the  Dutcbefs's 
Tal/oj  which  he  is  faid  by  Fenton  to  have  kept 
a  iummer  under  correction.  It  happened  to 
Waller,  as  to  others,  that  his  fuccels  was  not 
always  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

Of  thefe  petty  compofitions,  neither  the 
beauties  nor  the  faults  deferve  much  attenti- 
on. The  amorous  verfes  have  this  to  recom- 
mend them,  that  they  are  lefs  hyperbolical  than 
thofe  of  fomc  other  poets.  Waller  is  not  al- 
3  ways 
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ways  at  the  laft  gafp ;  he  does  not  die  oi  a 
frown,  nor  live  upon  a  fmile.  There  is  how- 
ever too  much  love,  and  too  many  trifles. 
Little  things  are  made  too  important  5  and  the 
Empire  of  Beauty  is  reprefented  as  exerting  its 
influence  further  than  can  be  allowed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  human  paflions,  and  the  va- 
riety of  human  wants.  Such  books  therefore 
may  be  confidered  as  (hewing  the  world  under 
a  falfe  appearance,  and  fo  far  as  they  obtain 
credit  from  the  young  and  unexperienced,  as 
mifleading  expeflation,  and  mifguiding  prac- 
tice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performan- 
ces, the  greater  part  is  panegyrical;  for  of 
praife  he  was  very  lavifti,  as  is  obferved  by  his 
imitator,  i*ord  Lanfdown  : 

No  fatyr  ftalks  within  the  hallow'dl 
ground,  j 

But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  J 
abound  ; 

Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  found 
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In  the  firft  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the 
Prince  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile 
and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arion  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  the  laft  paragraph,  on  the  CaSle^  is 
in  part  ridiculoufly  mean,  and  in  part  ridicu- 
loufly  tumid.  The  poem,  however,  is  fuch 
as  may  be  juftly  praifed,  without  much  allow- 
ance for  the  ftate  of  our  poetry  and  language 
at  that  tima 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
hefmvtaur  at  the  death  of  Buckingham,  and  up- 
on his  Navy. 

He 
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He  has,  in  the  firft,  ufed  the  pagan  deities 
with  great  propriety : 

*Twas  want  of  fuch  a  precedent  as  this 
Made   the  old  heathen  frame  their   gods 
amifs. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  thofe  lines  are 
very  noble,  which  fuppofe  the  King's  power 
fecure  againft  a  fecond  Deluge  ;  fo  noble,  that 
it  were  almoft  criminal  to  remark  the  miftake 
of  centre  for  furface^  or  to  fay  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea  would  be  worth  little  if  it  were 
not  that  the  waters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  fenti-r 
ments  j  but  the  conclufion  is  feeble.  That 
on  the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  fomething 
vulgar  and  obvious  \  fuch  as  the  mention  of 
Amphion  s  and  fomething  violent  and  harfh, 
as 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  confpire to  grace 
The  Gentiles'  great  apoftle,  and  deface 
Thofe   ftate-obfcuring  (beds,    that   like    a 

chain 
Seem'd  to  confine,  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  faint  fhakes  off  at  his  comr 

mand. 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  facred  hand. 
So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injured  fide. 

Of  the  two  laft  couplets,  the  firft  is  extrava^r 
gant,  and  the  fecond  mean. 

Hi2( 
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His  praife  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exag- 
gerated ;  and  the  thought,  that  fhe  "  faves 
"  lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gangrenes 
"are  cured  by  lopping  the  limb,"  prefents 
nothing  to  the  mind  but  difguft  and  horror. 

Of  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  IJlands^  itfeems 
not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it  is  intended  to  raife 
terror  or  merriment.  The  beginning  is  too 
folendid  for  jeft,  and  the  conclufion  too  light 
for  ferioufnefs.  The  verfification  is  ftudied, 
the  fcenes  are  diligently  difplayed,  and  the 
images  artfully  amplifiea;  but  as  it  ends  nei- 
ther in  joy  nor  forrow,  it  will  fcarcely  be  read 
a  fecond  time. 

The  Panegyrick  upon  Cromwel  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
praife,  which  however  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
been  unjuftly  lavifhed ;  for  fuch  a  feries  of 
verfes  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language.  Of  the  lines  fome  are  grand, 
fome  are  graceful,  and  all  are  mufical.  There 
is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verfe,  or  a  trifling 
thought  i  but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its 
hero. 

The  poem  of  The  War  with  Spain  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  ftriking  than 
Waller  is  accuftomed  to  produce.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  parts  are  variegated  with  better  paffa- 
ges  and  worfe.  There  is  fomething  too  far- 
fetched in  the  comparifon  of  the  Spaniards 
drawing  the  Knglifh  on,  by  fainting  St.  Lucar 
with  cannon,  to  lambs  awakening  the  lion  by 
bleating.  The  fate  of  the  Marquis  and  his 
Lady,  who  were  burnt  in  their  (hip,  would 
have  moved  more,  had  the  poet  not  made  him 

die 
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die  like  the  Phoenix,  becaufe  he  had  fpices 
about  him,  nor  expreffed  their  afFcftion  and 
their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  falfe  and  vul- 
gar : 

Alive,  in  equal  flames  o(  love  they  burned, 
And  now  together  are  to  afties  turn'd. 

The  verfes  to  Charles,  on  his  Return,  were 
doubtlefs  intended  to  counterbalance  the  pane-- 
gyric  on  CromweL  If  it  has  been  thought 
inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  caufe  of  its  deficience  has  been  al- 
ready remarked* 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  riot  neceflary  to 
examine  fingly.  They  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  reft.  The  Sacred  Poems,  however,  de- 
ierve  particular  regard  3  they  were  the  work  of 
Waller's  declining  life,  of  thofe  hours  in 
which  he  looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly 
of  the  time  paft  with  the  fentiments  which  his 
great  predeceflbr  Petrarch  bequeathed  to  pof- 
terity,  upon  his  review  of  that  love  and  poe- 
try whicn  have  given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealoufy  which  makes  every 
man  unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in 
another,  always  produces  a  difpofition  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body  5 
and  that  he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  con- 
fefs  fuperior,  is  haftening  daily  to  a  level  with 
ourfelves.  By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the 
living,  we  learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  5  and 
Fenton,  with  all  his  kindnefs  for  Waller,  has 
the  luck  to  mark  the  exa6l  time  when  his  ge- 
nius paired  the  zenith,  which  he  places  at  his 

fifty. 
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fifty-fifth  year.  This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but 
a  fmall  portion.  Intelle£lual  decay  is  doubt-^ 
lefs  not  uncommon ;  but  it  feems  not  to  be 
univerfal.  Newton  was  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year  improving  his  Chronology,  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death ;  and  Waller,  appears  not,  m  my 
opinion,  to  have  loft  at  eighty-two  any  part 
of  his  poetical  powers. 

His  Sacred  Poems  do  not  pleafe  like  fome  of 
his  other  works ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifty-five, 
had  he  written  on  the  fame  fubje6ts,  his  fuc- 
cefs  would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 
men,  that  verfe  has  been  too  little  appli^  to 
the  purpofes  of  worihip,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious 
poetry  •  that  they  have  very  feldom  attained 
their  end  is  fufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  enquire  why  they  have  mif- 
carried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  ofiended  if  I  advance, 
in  oppofition  to  many  authorities,  that  poeti- 
cal devotion  cannot  often  pleafe.  The  doc- 
trines of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a 
dida6lick  poem ;  and  he  v^ho  has  the  happy 
power  of  arguing  in  verfe,  will  not  lofe  it  be- 
caufe  bi&  fubje£t  is  facred.  A  poet  may  de- 
fcribcthe  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Nature, 
the  flowers  of  the  Spring,  and  the  harvefts  of 
Autum^n,  the  viciflitudes  of  the  Tide,  and  the 
Devolutions  of  the  Sky,  and  praife  the  Maker 
for  his  works  in  lines  which  no  reader  fhall  lay 
afidc.  The  fubjedt  of  the  difputatiort  is  not 
piety,  but  the  motives  to  piety  j  that  of  the 
dcfcription  is  not  God,  but  the  works  of 
God, 

2  Gon- 
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Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween God  and  the  human  foul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  ftate  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  effence  of  poetry  is  invention  ;  fuch  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  fomething  unex- 
pe6ted,  furprifes  and  delights.  The  topicks 
of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  uni- 
verfally  known  j  but  few  as  they  are,  they  can 
be  made  no  more ;  they  can  receive  no  grace 
from  novelty  of  fentiment,  and  very  little  from 
novelty  of  expreffion. 

Poetry  pleafes  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themfelves  af- 
ford. This  efFe6t  proceeds  from  the  difplay  of 
thofe  parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the 
concealment  of  thofe  which  repel  the  imagi- 
nation :  but  religion  muft  be  (newn  as  it  is ; 
fuppreffion  and  addition  equally  corrupt  it  > 
and  fuch  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  juftly  expefts,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehenfion  and  elevation  of 
his  fancy  5  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by 
Chriftians  from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever 
is  great,  defirable,  or  tremendous,  is  com- 
prised in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ;  Infinity  can- 
not be  amplified  5  Perfeftion  cannot  be  im- 
proved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
Faith,  Thankfgiving,  Repentance,  and  Sup- 
plication. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot 
beinveftedby  fancy  with  decorations.  Thankf^ 

giving, 
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giving,  the  moft  joyful  of  all  holy  efFufioHf^ 
yet  addrefTed  to  a  Being  without  paffions,  i9 
confined  to  a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt 
rather  than  exprefled.  Repentance,  trembling 
in  the  prelence  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at  leifure 
for  cadences  and  epithets.  Supplication  of 
man  to  man  may  difFufe  itfelf  through  many 
topicks  of  perfuaiion  ;  but  fupplication  to 
God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  fentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  moft  fimple  expreffion  is  the 
moft  fublimc.  Poetry  lofes  its  luftre  and  its 
power,  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  fomething  more  excellent  than  itfelf.  All 
that  verfe  can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and 
delight  the  ear,  and  for  thefe  purpofes  it  may 
be  very  ufeful ;  but  it  fupplies  nothing  to  the 
mind.  The  ideas  of  Chriftian  Theology  are 
too  fimple  for  eloquence,  too  facred  for  fifti- 
on,  and  too  majeftick  for  ornament ;  to  re- 
commend them  by  tropes  and  figures,  is  to 
magnify  by  a  concave  mirror  the  fidereal  he- 
mi^here. 

As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owed 
to  the  foftnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  his  Num- 
bers ;  it  is  proper  to  confidei  thofe  minute 
particulars  to  which  a  verfifyer  muft  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  fmooth- 
nefs moft  of  the  writers  who  were  living  when 
his  poetry  commenced.  The  poets  of  Eliza- 
beth had  attained  an  art  of  modulation,  which 
was  afterwards  neglefted  or  forgotten.  Fair- 
fax was  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  model ; 
and  he  might  have  ftudied  with  advantage  the 
poem  of  Davies,  which,  though  merely  philo- 
lophical,  yet  feldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratified. 

But 
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But  he  was  rather  fmooth  than  ftrong;  of 
the  full  refunding  line^  which  Pope  attributes 
to  Drydcn,  he  has  given  very  few  examples. 
The  critical  decifion  has  given  the  pra^fe  of 
ftrength  to  Denham,  and  fvveetnefs  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  verfification  has  fome  abate- 
ments. He  ufes  the  expletive  do  very  frequent- 
ly ;  and  though  he  ufed  to  fee  it  almoft  univer- 
fally  ejefted,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it 
in  his  laft  compofitions  than  in  his  iirft.  Praife 
had  given  him  confidence;  and  finding  the 
world  fatisfied,  he  fatisfied  himfelf. 

His  rhymes  are  fometimes  weak  words  i  p 
is  found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines, 
and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book* 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroick  vcrfe,  have 
been  cenfured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his 
rival  in  the  tranflation  of  Corneille's  Pompey; 
and  more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the 
enquiry  below  attention. 

He  fometimes  ufes  the  obfolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  waxeth^  affeSletb  ^  and  fometimes 
retains  the  final  fyllable  of  the  preterite,  as 
amazed^  Juppofed\  of  which  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  our  language 
that  we  have  totally  reje6led  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  fparing ;  but  he  did  not 
wholly  forbear  them :  of  an  Alexandrine  he 
has  given  no  example. 

The  general  charafter  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  gaiety.  He  is  never  pathetick,  and 
very  rarely  fublime.  He  feems  neither  to  have 
had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am* 
plified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  fuch  as  a 
liberal  converfation  and  large  acquaintance 
with  life  would  eafily  fupply.  They  had  how- 

K  ever. 
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ev€r,  then  perhaps,  that  grace  of  hovetty, 
which  they  are  now  often  fuppc^ed  to  want 
by  thofe  who,  having  already  roaqd  fhem  io 
later  books,  do  not  know  or  enquire  who  pro-* 
duced  them  firft.  Thi^  treatment  is  unjuiL 
Let  not  the  original  amthor  lofe  by  his  imi- 
tators^ 

Praife .  however  fhould  be  due  before  it  is 
given*  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  afcribes  to 
him  the  firil  practice,  of  what  Erydineus  and 
fome  late  critics  call  Alliterationy  of  uling  in 
the  fame  verfe  many  words  beginning  with  the 
fame  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its 
value^  was  fo  frequent  among  our  early  wri- 
ters, that  Gafcoign,  a  writer  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  warns  the  young  poet  againft  a£k£t- 
ing  it;  and  Shakefpeare  m  the  Mii^ummer 
Night's  Dream  is  fuppofed  to  ridicule  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  fentiments  and 
illuftrations  from  the  old  Mythology,  for 
which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  the 
ancient  poets  :  the  deities  which  they  intro* 
duced  fo  frequently,  were  confidcred  as  reali- 
ties, fo  far  as  to  be  received  by  the  imaginati- 
on, whatever  fobcr  reafon  might  even,  then 
determine.  But  of  thefe  images  time  has  tar- 
nifhed  the  fplendor.  A  fiftion,  not  only  de- 
tefted  but  defpifed,  can  never  afibrd  a  fblid 
bafis  to  any  pofition,  though  fometimes  it  may 
furnifh  a  tranfient  allufion,  or  flight  iUuflrati- 
on.  No  modern  monarch  can  be  much  exalt- 
ed by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  had  his 
clttkj  he  has  his  nofvy. 

But  of  the  praife  of  Waller,  though  much 
may  be  taken  away,  much  will  remain  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  added  fomething  to 

our 
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etlf  dcigaftte'bf  diftibn,  and  forflefhirig  to  out 
propriety  of  thought ;.  and  to  him  may  be  ap- 
plied. Whfat  IT afftf  Md,  with  equal  fpirit  and 
Jtrftic'd,  of  himfelf  and  Guarini,  when,  having 
perufed  the  Pa/ior  Fidoy  he  cried  out,  "  If  he 
"  had  not  lead  Aminta^  he  had  not  excelled 
«  it." 


AS  Waller  pfofefled  himfelf  to  have  learn- 
ed the  art  of  verfification  from  Fairfax,  it  has 
been  thdOght  proper  to  fiibjoin  a  fpecinien  of 
his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  tranflati- 
6ft,  wifl  perfcaps  not  be  foon  reprinted.  By 
knowing  the  ftate  in  which  Waller  found  our 
pcJetry,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  he 
improved  it. 

1. 
Erminiaes  fteed  (this  while)  his  miftrefle  bore 
Through   forrefts  thicke   among  the   fliadie 

treene. 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  raincs  forlore, 
Halfe  in  a  fwouiie  flie  was  for  feare  I  weene ; 
But  her  flit  courfer  fpared  nere  the  more. 
To  beare  her  through  the  defart  woods  un- 
feene 
Of  her  ftrong  foes,  that  chas'dher  through 

the  plaine. 
And  ftill  purfu'd,  but  ftill  purfu'd  in  vaine* 

2. 
Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  lafl:  retire, 
Windlcflc,  difplcafed,  from  the  fruitlefle  chace. 
When  the  flie  beaft  Tapilht  in  buft)  and  brire. 
No  art  nor  paines  can  rowfe  out  of  his  place: 

K  2  The 
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The  Chriftian  knights  fo  full  of  ihame  and 

ire 
Returned  backe»  with  faint  and  weariepace; 
Yet  ftill  the  fearefull  Dame  fled,  fwift  as 

winde. 
Nor  euer  ftaid,  nor  euer  lookt  behinde* 

3- 
Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day, 

fhe  driued, 
Withouten  comfort,  companie  or  guide. 
Her  plaints  and  tears  with  euery  thought  re- 

uiued. 
She  heard  and  faw  her  greefes,  but  nought  be- 

fide. 
But  when  the  funne  hi$  burning  chariot  c&ued 
In  Thetis  wane,  and  wearie  teame  vntide. 
On  lordans   fandie  banks  her  courfe  (he 

ftaid. 
At  laft,  there  downe  (he  light,  and  downe 
fhe  laid. 

Her  tears,  her  drinke  i  her  food,  her  forrow- 

ings, 
This  was  her  diet  that  vuhappie  night : 
But  fleepe  (that  fweet  repofe  and  quiet  brings) 
To  cafe  the  greefs  of  difcontented  wight, 
Spredfoorth  his  tender,  foft,  and  nimble  wings. 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright  j 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire 
Ladie  flept. 

5- 

The  birds  awakte  her  with  their  morning  fong, 

Their  warbling  muficke  pearft  her  tender  eare, 

The  murmuring  brookesand  whiftling  windes 

among 

The 
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The  ratling  bouses,  and  leaues,  their  parts 

did  beare ; 
Her  eies  vndos*d  beheld  the  groues  along 
Of  iwaines  and  (hepherd  groomes,  that  dwell- 
ings weare; 
And  that  fweet  noife,  birds,  winds,  and  wa- 
ters fent, 
Prouokte  againe  the  virgin  to  lament. 

6. 
Her  pl^ts  were  interrupted  with  a  found. 
That  feem'd  from  thickeft  bufties  to  proceed^ 
Some  ioUy  (hepherd  fung  a  luftie  round. 
And  to  his  voice  had  tunM  his  oaten  reed ; 
Thither  fhe  went,  an  old  man  there  fhe  found, 
(At  whofe   right  hand  his  little  flocke   did 
feed) 
Sat  making  bafkets,  his  three  fonnes  among. 
That  learn'd  their  fathers  art,  and  learn'4 
his  fong. 

.  /• 
Beholding  one  in  fliining  armes  appeare 

The  feelie  man  and  his  were  fore  difmaid } 

But  fweet  Ermima  cpmforted  their  feare, 

Her  ventall  vp,  her  vifage  open  Idd, 

You  happie  fdlke,  of  heau'n  beloued  dcare, 

Worke  on  (quoth  fhe)  vpon  your  harmlefle 

traid, 
Thefe  dreadfull  armes  I  beare  no  warfare 

bring 
To  your  fweet  toile,  nor  thofe  iKveet  tunes 

you  fing. 

8. 

But  father,  fince  this  land,  ^hei^  townes  an4 

towres, 
Deftroied  are  with  fword,  with  fire  and  fpoilc, 

How 
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liow  ipay  it  be  unhurl:,  that  y.Qu  aiml  ymr9 
In  fafetie  thus,  applie  your  harmlefl*  tpile  ? 
My  fonne  (cjuoth.he)  this  poorc  eft^U:?  of  ojiirs 
Is  euer  fafe  from  ftorme  of  wariikje  blpUe^ 
This  wilderneflfe  doth  v$  in  fafetie  Jaeepe, 
No  thundring  drum,  pQ  trumpet  bfp^es 
our  fleepe. 

9- 
Haply  iuft  heau'ns  defence  and  fhield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  jfimpje  fwainfs, 
The  thunderhohs  on  highe(i  mountains  light, 
And  feld  or  neuer  ftrike  the  lower  pJl^wes  j 
So  kings  haue  caufe  to  feare  Bellonaes  might, 
Not  they  wbofe  fweat  and  toile  their  4iRner 
gaines. 
Nor  ever  greedie  foldier  was  entifed 
By  pouertie^  negledled  and  ^efpifed- 

IP- 
p  pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau'nly  brood, 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wijfh  for  honour,  thirft  of  others  gopd. 
Can  mouemy  hart,  contented  with  mine  owpcl 
We  quench  our  third  with  water  of  thi^  i^OQfJi 
Nor  feare  we  poifon  Ihould  therein  b?  thrpwQPi 
Thefe  little  flocks  of  (heepe  and  tender  go^t^' 
Giu^  milke  for  food,  and  wooll  to  m^ke  us 
coates. 

We  little  wifti,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  coW  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed ; 
Thefe  are  my  fonnes,  their  care  prefenjes  from 

ftealth 
Their  fathers  flocks,  npr  feruants  mpe  I  need : 
Amid  thefe  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health. 
And  to  the  fifhes^  birds  and  beaftes  giui?  heed. 

How 
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How  they  arc  fed,  in  forrcft,  fpring  and  lake, 
And  tlicir  contentment  for  enfample  take. 

12. 
Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time) 
Thefe  filuer  locks  were  golden  treffes  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime. 
And  from  the  forrefts  fweet  contentment  ran, 
To  Memphis  (lately  pallace  would  I  clime, 
And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man. 
And  though  I  but  a  limpk  gardner  Weare, 
Yet  could  I  marke  abufes,  fee  and  heare. 

Entifed  on  with  hope  of  future  gaiiie, 
I  fuffred  long  what  did  my  foule  difpleafe ; 
But  when  my  youth  was  Jpent,  my  hopes  was 

vaine, 
I  felt  my  natiue  ftrength  at  laft  decreafe ; 
I  gan  my  loffe  of  luftie  yeeres  complaine. 
And  wiflit  I  had  enjoy'd  the  countries  peace; 
I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  haue  I  quiet  fpent. 

14. 
While  thus  he  fpake,  Erminia  hufht  and  ftill 
His  wife  difcourfes  heard,  with  great  attention^ 
His  fpeeches  graue  thofe  idle  fancies  kill. 
Which  in  her  troubled  foule  bred  fuch  diflen^ 

tions 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 
Within  thofe  woods  to  dwdl  was  her  intention, 
Till  fortune  fhould  occalion  new  afford. 
To  tume  her  home  to  her  defired  Lord. 

Shefaid  therefore,  O  fhepherd  fortunate! 
That  troubles  fome  didft  whilom  feele  andproue. 
Yet  liueft,  now  in  this  contented  ftate. 
Let  my  mifhap  thy  thougjits  to  pitic  moue. 

To 
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To  entertdne  me  as  a  willing  mate 

In  fhepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue; 

Within  thefe  pleafant  groues  perchance  my 
hart, 

Of  )ier  difcomforts,  may  vnload  fome  part. 

16. 
If  gold  or  wealth  of  moft  eftcemed  deare, 
if  iewels  lich,  thou  diddeft  hold  in  prife^ 
Such  ftore  thereof,  fuch  plentie  haue  I  feen, 
As  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  fuffice ; 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  filuer  teare. 
Two  chriftiall  ftreames  fell   from  her  watrie 
eiesj 
Part  of  her  fad  misfortunes  than  (he  told. 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  (hepherd 
old. 

With  fpeeches  kind,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare. 
Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plaft  her  by  her  fide. 
The  Princeffe  dond  a  poo  re  paftoraes  geare, 
A  kerchiefe  courfe  vpon  her  head  (he  tide ; 
But  yet  her  geftures  and  her  lookes  (I  gefle) 
Were  fuch,  as  ill  befeem*d  a  ftiepherdeffe. 

18. 
Not  thofe  rude  garments  could  obfcure,  and  hide» 
The  heau'nly  beautie  of  her  angels  face, 
Kor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide, 
Or  ought  difparag'de,  by  thofe  labours  bace  j 
Her  little  flocks  to  paflure  would  (he  guide. 
And  milke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them 
place,  ' 

Both  cheefe  apd  butter  could  ftie  make,  and 

frame 
Her  felfe  to  pkafc  the  fhepherdawl  tis  dame. 

MILTON. 
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Jl  H  E  Life  of  Milton  has  been  already  writr 
ten  in  fo  many  forms,  with  fuch  minute  en- 
quiry, that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly 
have  contented  myfelf  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  notes  to  Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  Abridge- 
ment, but  that  a  new  narrative  was  thought 
neceffary  to  the  uniformity  of  this  edition. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a  gen- 
tleman, defcended  from  the  proprietors  of  Mil- 
ton near  Thame  in  Oxfordmire,  one  of  whom 
forfeited  his  eftate  in  the  times  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  Which  fide  he  took  I  know  not  j 
his  defcendant  inherited  no  veneration  for  th^ 
White  Rofe. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the 
foreft  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papift,  who  di- 
finherited  his  fon,  becaufehehad  forfakenthe 
religion  of  his  anceftors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  fon  difin« 
herited,  had  recourfe  for  his  fupport  to  the 
profeffion  of  a  fcrivener.  He  was  a  man 
eminent  for  his  (kill  in  mufick,  many  of  his 
compofitions  being  ftill  to  be  found ;  and  his 
reputation  in  his  profeffion  was  fuch,  that  he 
grew  rich  and  retired  to  an  eftate.  He  had 
probably  more  than  common  literature,  as  his 
fon  addreffes  him  in  one  of  his  moft  elaborate 
Latin  poems.    He  married  a  gentlewoman  of 

the 
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the  name  of  Cafton,  a  Welfh  family,  by  whom 
he  had  two  fons,  John  the  poet,  and  Chrifto- 
pher  who  ftudied  the  law,  and  adhered,  as  the 
law  taught  him,  to  the  king's  party,  for  which 
he  was  awhile  persecuted,  but  having,  by  his 
brother's  intereft,  obtained  permiffion  to  live 
in  quiet,  he  fupported  himfelf  by  chamber 
practice,  till,  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  king 
James,  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  judge ; 
but,  his  conftitution  being  too  weak  for  bufi- 
nefs,  he  retired  before  any  difreputable  com- 
pliances became  necef&ry. 

He  had  likewife  a  daughter  Anne,  whom  he 
married  with  a  confiderable  fortune  to  Edward 
Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewibury,  and  rofe 
in  the  Crown-office  to  be  fecondary  :  by  him 
fhe  had  two  fons,  John  and  Edwaird,  who  were 
educate4  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  de- 
rived the  only  authentkk  account  of  his  do- 
mefVicl?  manners. 

John^  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  father's 
houle,  at  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Bread-ftreet, 
Dec.  9,  1608,  between  fix  and  fcven  in  the 
morning.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
very  iblicitous  about  his  education  ;  for  he  was 
inftrufted  at  firft  by  private  tuition  under  the 
care  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  the  EngUfh  merchants  at  Ham- 
burgh 5  and  of  whom  we  have  reafon  to  think 
well,  fince  his  fcholar  eonfidered  him  as  wor- 
thy of  an  epiftolary  Elegy. 

He  was  then  fent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed;  in 
the  beginning  of  his  fixteenth  year,  to  Chrift's 
College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
(izer,  Feb.  12,  1624. 

He 
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He  mas  jit  this  time  emineatly  fldlied  in  the 
h^itin  tongue ;  and  he  himfdf,  by  annexing 
the  dates  to  his  firil  compofitians,  a  boaft  or 
which  l!be  Learned  Politian  had  given  him  an 
example,  feems  to  commend  the  earlinefs  of 
hi^  pwn  proficiency  to  the  notice  of  pofterity. 
But  the  produfts  of  his  vernal  fertility  have 
beei*  furpaffed  by  many,  and  particularly  by 
his  contemporary  Cowley.  Or  the  powers  of 
the  jnind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  eftimate; 
many  have  excelled  Milton  in  their  firft  ef^ 
fays,  who  never  rofe  to  works  lil^e  Paradift 
Loft. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  ufes  till  he  is 
fixteen,  he  tranflated  or  verfified  two  Pfalms^ 
1 1 4  and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the 
publick  eye  ;  but  they  raife  no  great  expefU-r 
tions:  they  would  in  any  numerous  fchool 
have  obtained  praife,  but  not  excised  wonder. 

Many  of  his  Elegies  appear  to  h^v^  been 
written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it 
appears  that  he  had  then  read  th^  Roman  au- 
thors with  veiy  nice  difcemment.  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Hamptpn,  the  trahflator  of  Polj- 
bins,  remark  what  I  think  is  trqe,  that  Mil- 
ton was  the  firfi:  £ngli(hman  who,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verfes  with  claf- 
fick  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be  made^ 
they  are  very  few :  Haddon  and  Afcham,  the 
pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  may 
have  fucceeded  in  profe,  no  fooner  attempt 
veries  than  they  provoke  derifion.  If  we  pro- 
duced any  thing  worthy  of  notice  before  the 
elegies  of"^  Milton,  it  was  perhaps  Alablafters 
Raxana. 

Of 
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Of  the  excrcifes  which  the  rules  of  the  Uni- 
vcrfity  required,  fome  were  publifhed  by  him 
in  his  maturer  ytars.  They  had  been  un- 
doubtedly applauded,  for  they  were  fuch  as  few 
can  perform  :  yet  there  is  reafbn  to  fufped): 
that  he  was  regarded  in  his  college  with  no 
great  fondnefs.  That  he  obtained  no  fellow- 
ihip  is  certain ;  but  the  unkindneis  with 
which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely  negative* 
I  am  aftiamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true, 
that  MiltcHi  was  the  laft  ftudent  in  either  uni- 
verfity  that  fuffered  the  publick  indignity  of 
corporal  corre£i:ion* 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controverfial  hos- 
tility, objefted  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled : 
this  he  fteadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently 
not  true ;  but  it  feems  plain  from  his  own 
verfes  to  Diodati^  that  he  had  incurred  Rufti-^ 
cation  ;  a  temporary  difmiilion  into  the  coun- 
try, with  perhaps  the  lofs  of  a  term : 

Jam  nee  afundiferum  mihi  cura   reviferc 
Camum, 
Nee  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor ; 

Nee  duri  libet  ufque  minas  perferre  magiftri, 
Cacteraque  ingenlo  non  lubeunda  meo. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which 
even  kindnefs  and  reverence  can  give  to  the 
term,  vetiti  iarisy  "  a  habitation  rrom  which 
"  he  is  excluded;"  or  how  exile  czn  be  other- 
wife  interpreted.  He  declares  yet  more,  that 
he  is  weary  of  enduring  the  threats  of  a  rigo^ 
rous  majiery  and  fomething  elfe^  which  a  temper 
like  his  cannot  undergo.  What  was  more  than 
threat  was  evidently  punifhment.  This  j)oem, 
which  mentions  his  exiUj  proves  likewiie  that 
it  was  not  perpetual ;  for  it  concludes  with 

a  refp- 
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a  refolution  of  returning  fbme  time  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

He  took  both  the  ufual  degrees;  that  of 
Batchelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  Mafter  in 
1632  ;  but  he  left  the  univerfity  with  nokind- 
neis  for  its  inftitution,  alienated  either  by  the 
injudicious  feverity  of  his  governors,  or  his 
own  captious  perverfenefs.  The  caufe  cannot 
now  be  known,  but  the  effect  appears  in  his 
writings.  His  fcheme  of  education,  infcribed 
to  Hartliby  fuperfedes  all  academical  inftrufti- 
on,  being  intended  to  comprife  the  whole  time 
which  men  ufually  fpend  inhterature,  from  their 
entrance  upon  grammar,  till  they  proceed^  as  it 
is  calledy  majiers  of  arts.  And  in  his  Difcourfe 
on  the  likelieft  Way  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Churchy  he  ingenioufly  propofes,  xhzttbeprojks 
of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  a£ifor  fuperjiitious 
ufesy  Jhould  be  applied  to  fuch  academies  all  mer 
the  landy  where  languages  and  arts  may  be  taught 
together ',  fo  that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up 
to  a  competency  of  learning  and  an  honejl  trade ^ 
by  which  means  fuch  of  them  as  had  the  gift^  he^ 
ing  enabled  tofupport  themfehes  (without  tithes) 
by  the  latter ^  may^  by  the  help  of  the  former ^  be-- 
come  worthy  preachers. 

One  of  his  obje£iions  to  academical  educa- 
tion, as  it  was  then  condu£led,  is,  that  men 
defigned  for  orders  in  the  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  aft  plays,  .writhing  and  unboning  their 
clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antick  and  dijhoneji  geji fires 
of  TrincaloSy  buffoons  and  bawds,  projlituting  the 
Jhame  of  that  mimftry  which  they  had,  or  were  near 
having^  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court-ladieSy 
their  grooms  and  mademoifelles. 

2  This 
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Thi<  is  fufficitAtl^  peeviifa  in  z  man,  ^ho, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  coMlsgis, 
relates,  with  great  luxuriance,  the  compenfa- 
tion  which  the  pictures  of  the  theatre  afFotd 
him.  Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal:  wh« 
they  were  a£teci  by  academicks. 

H€  went  to  the  univerfity  with  a  defign  of 
entering  into  the  churchy  but  in  time  altered 
his  mind  ^  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  beu 
came  a  clergyman  mufl:  ''  fu&fcribe  ilatre> 
*^  and  t^ce  an  oath  withal,  which^  uniefs  htf 
*'  took  with  a  coniRrience  that  could  retch,  he 
*'  muft  ftraight  perjure  himfelf.  He  thought 
^*  it  better  to  prefer  a  blamelefs  filence  befotfe 
^^  the  office  of  fpeaking,  bought  and  begun 
"  with  fovitude  and  forfweariiig/' 

Thefeexpx^ffions  are^  I  findv  appHed  to  thd 
fubfcriptidn  of  the  Article^;,  but  it  feems  mofe 
probable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obe-« 
oience.  I  know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which 
feem  ta  thwart  his  opiniom^;  but  the  thoughta 
of  obedience,  whether  canonical  or  civii,  raif-^ 
ed  his  indignationv 

His  unwiUingnels  to*  engage  in\  the  mintftry, 
perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  fettkd  relblu'-* 
tion  of  declining  it,  appears  ia  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  whahadr  reproved  his  fufpeilded 
and  dilatory  life,  which  he  feeras  to  have  im- 
puted to  an^  iniatiablr  curiofity,  and  fantaftick- 
luxury  of  various  knowledge.  To  this  he 
writes  a  cool  and  plaufible  anfwer,  in  which 
iie  endeavours  to  perfuade  him  that  the  dday 
proceeds  not  from  the  delights  dE  defuitory 
fludy,  but  from  the  defire  of  obtaining  more 
fitnefs  for  his  tafk ;  and  that  he  goes  on,  not 

taking 
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aiiy  man  tvtr  wrote  fo  much  and  praifed  fo 
few.  Of  his  praife  he  was  very  fru[gal  j  as  he 
fet  its  value  high^  and  confidered  his  mention 
of  a  name  as  a  feciirity  againft  the  wafle  of 
time,  and  a  certain  prefervative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  complaiii 
that  his  merit  wanted  diftinftiori.  Carlo  Dati 
prefented  him  with  an  encomiaftick  infcripti- 
on,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  (tile  j  and  Francini 
wrote  him  an  ode^  of  which  the  firft  flanza  is 
only  empty  noife;  the  re{^  are  perhaps  tod 
difiuie  on  common  topicks  i  but  the  laft  is  na- 
tural and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Siennaj  and 
from  Sietina  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again  re- 
ceived with  kindnefs  by  the  Learned  and  the 
Great.  Holftenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  who  had  refided  three  years  at  Oxford, 
introduced  him  to  cardinal  Barberini,  and  he, 
at  a  mufical  entertainment ^  waited  for  him  «1t 
the  door,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the 
affembly.  Here  Selvaggi  praifed  him  in  a 
diftich,  and  Salfilii  in  a  tetraftick  ^  neither  of 
them  of  much  value.  The  Italians  were 
gainers  by  this  literary  commerce  5  for  the  en- 
comiums with  which  Milton  repaid  Salfilii, 
though  not  fecure  againit  a  ftern  grammarian^ 
turn  the  ballance  indifputably  in  Milton's  fa« 
voun 

Of  thefe  Italian  teftinionies,  poor  as  they 
are,  he  was  proud  enough  to  publifh  them  be- 
fore his  poems  5  though  he  fays^  he  cannot  be 
fufpe£led  but  to  have  known  that  they  were 
faid  non  tarn  defe^  quamfuprafe. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  ftaid  only  two 
months  s  a  time  indeed  fqfficient,  if  he  defired 

L  only 
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when  he  reaches  the  fcene  of  aflion,  vapours 
away  his  patriotUm  in  a  jprivate  boardings 
fchool.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life  from 
which  all  his  biographers  feem  inclinod  to 
ihrink.  They  are  unwilUng  that  Milton 
fttould  be  degraded  to  a  fchool-mafter ;  but 
iinee  it  cannot  he  denied  that  he  ta»ght  boys, 
one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and 
another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 
proparation  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only 
to  excufe  an  a€t  which  no  wife  man  will  con^ 
'fider  as  in  itfelf  difgraceful.  His  father  was 
alive;  his  allowance  was  not  ample^  and  he 
fupplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honeft  and  ufe* 
ful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he 
performed  wonders ;  and  a  formidable  lift  is 
given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
were  read  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  by  youth  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age. 
Thofe  who  tell  or  receive  thefe  ftories,  fhould 
confider  that  nobody  can  be  taught  fafter  than 
he  can  learn.  The  fpeed  of  the  beft  horfemaa 
muft  be  limited  by  the  power  of  bis  horfp. 
Every  man,  that  has  undertaken  to  inftru^ 
others,  can  tell  what  flow  advances  he  hao 
been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it 
requires  to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  fti- 
mulate  fluggifh  indifference^  and  to  reSify  ab^ 
furd  mifapprehenfion. 

The  purpofe  of  Milton,  as  it  feems,  was 
to  teach  fomethine  more  folid  than  the  com- 
mon literature  of  fchools,  by  reading  thofe 
authors  that  treat  of  phyfical  uibje£ls  -^  fuch  as 
the  Georgick,   and  aftronomical  treatifes   of 

the 
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the  ancients.  This  was  a  fcheme  of  improve- 
ment which  feems  to  have  bufied  many  litenu 
ry  prqjeftors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had 
more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what 
was  wanting  to  the  embellifhmcnts  of  life, 
formed  the  tome  plan  of  education  in  his  ima- 
ginary CoU^. 

But  the  troth  is»  that  the  knowledge  of 
external  nature,  and  of  the  fciences  which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  is  not  the 
great  or  the  frequent  bufinefs  of  the  human 
mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  adlion  or 
converfation,  whether  we  wi(h  to  be  ufeful  or 
pleafing,  the  firft  reauifite  is  the  religious  and 
moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the 
next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiflory  of 
mankind,  and  with  thofe  examples  which  may 
be  laid  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events 
the  reafonablenefs  of  opinions.  Prudence 
and  juftice  are  virtues,  and  excellencies,  of  all 
times,  and  of  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually 
ffloralifts,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourie  with  intelleftual  na-^ 
tnre  is  neceflary ;  our  fpeculations  upon  mat^ 
tcr  are  voluntarv,  and  at  leifure.  Phyfical 
knowlec^e  is  of  luch  rare  emergence,  that  one 
man  may  know  another  half  his  life  without 
being  able  to  eftimate  his  (kill  in  hvdroflaticks 
or  aftronomy ;  but  his  moral  and  prudential 
chara6ier  immediately  appears. 

Thofe  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
Reboots  that  fupply  mod  axioms  of  prudence, 
moft  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  mod  ma- 
terials for  converfation ;  and  thefe  purpofes  are 
Ml  ferved  by  poets,  orators,  and  hifiorians. 

Let 
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Let  me  not  be  cenfured  for  this  digrefnon 
as  pedantick  or  paradoxical;  for  if  I  have 
Milton  againfl  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  fide. 
It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philofophy  from  the 
ftudy  of  nature  to  fpeculations  upon  life,  but 
the  innovators  whom  I  oppofe  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  feem  to 
think,  that  we  are  placejl  here  to  watch  the 
growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  ftars. 
Socrates  was  rather  of  opinion,  that  what  we 
had  to  learn  was,  how  tp  do  good,  and  avoi4 
leviL 

*^0t1i  toi  h  fjiiydfoiffi  xotxor?  tiya^if%  ti ruxr?fli|. 

Of  inftitutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effefts, 
From  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very 
eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  pro-r 
duft,  I  believe,  is  a  fmall  Hiftory  of  Poetry, 
written  in  Latin  by  his  nephew,  of  which  per-r 
haps  none  of  my  reader^  has  ever  heard. 

That  in  his  fchool,  as  in  every  thing  eUe 
which  he  undertook,  I^e  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  there  is  ho  reafon  for  doubting. 
One  part  of  his  method  deferves  general  imi* 
tation.  He  was  careful  to  inftruft'his  fcholars 
in  religion,  pvery  Sunday  was  fpent  upon 
theology ;  in  which  he  diftated  a  (hort  fyftem, 
gathered  from  the  virriters  that  were  theq 
fafhionable  in  the  Dutch  univerfitjes. 

He  fet  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  ftudy 
and  fpare  diet;  only  now  and  then  he  allowed 
himfelf  to  pafs  a  day  of  feftiyity  and  indul-r 
gence  with  fome  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray*s  Inn, 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controver- 
fies  of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blpvy 
the  flames  of  contention.     In   1641  he  piib- 
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Kftied  a  treatife  of  Reformation  in  two  books, 
againft  the  eftablifhed  Church ;    being  willing 
to  help  the  Puritans,  who  were,  he  fays,  /V- 
ferior  to  the  Prelates  in  learning. 

Hall  bifhop  of  Norwich  had  publiftied  an 
Humble  Remonflranct^  in  defence  of  Epifcopacy ; 
to  which,  in  1641,  fix  minifters,  of  whofe 
names  the  firft  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smectymnus^  gave  their  Anfwer.  Of  this  An- 
fwer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the  learn- 
ed UJber ;  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton  pub- 
liftied a  Reply,  intituled.  Of  Prelaticd  Epif- 
copacy ^  and  lobeiber  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apojtdical  ^imes^  by  virtue  of  thofe  tejiimonies 
which  are  alledged  to  that  purpofe  in  fome  late 
treatifes^  one  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  fames 
brd  bijhop  of  Armagh. 

I  have  tranfcribed  this  title  to  ftiew,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Uftier,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  favagenefs  of  man- 
ners- His  next  work  was,  The  Reafon  of  Church 
Government  urged  againji  Prelacy  ^  by  Mr.  John 
Miltony  1642.  In  this  book  he  difcovers,  not 
with  oftentatious  exultation,  but  with  calm 
confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  pwsr- 
ers ;  and  promifes  to  undertake  foraething,  he 
yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  ufe  and 
nonour  to  his  country.  *^  This,"  fays  he, 
*'  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer 
"  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich 
"  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  fends 
"  out  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of 
"  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
"  whom  he  pleafes-     To  this  muft  be  added, 

induftrious  and  fele6t  reading,  fteady  obfer- 

vation,  and  infight  into  all  feemly  and  ge- 

"   ncrous 
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•'  nerous  arts  and  afFairs;  till  which  in  foihif 
^*  meafure  be  compaft,  I  refufe  not  to  fuftain: 
•'  this  expeftation/'  From  a  promife  like 
this,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might 
be  expefted  the  Paradife  Lojl. 

He  publi(hed  the  fame  year  tWo  more 
pamphlets,  upon  the  fame  queftion.  Tp  one 
of  his  antagonifts,  who  affirms  that  he  was 
vomited  out  of  theuniverfety^  he  anfwers,  in  ge- 
neral terms }  *^  The  Fellows  of  the  Gollegq 
"  whereip  f  fpent  fome  years,  at  my  parting, 
^*  after  I  had  taker!  two  degrees,  as  the  nian- 
*'  ner  is,  fignified  many  tirfies  how  much  bct- 
"  ter  it  Would  content  them  that  I  fliould 
"  ftay. — As  for  the  common  approbation  or 
^*  diilike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  \ 
*'  (hould  efteem  or  difefteem  myfelf  the  more 
"  for  that,  too  fimple  is  the  anfwerer,  if  he 
"  think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  fmall  practice 
*'  were  the  phyfician  who  could  not  judge,  by 
**  what  fhe  and  her  fifter  have  of  long  time 
"  vomited,  that  the  wbrfer  fluff  fhe  flrongly 
"  keeps  in  her  flomach,  but  the  better  fhe  is 
"  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queafV;  fhe  vomits 
"  now  out  of  ficknefs;  but  berore  it  be  well 
•*  with  her,  fhe  mufl  vomit  by  flrong  phyfick, 
^*  — The  univerfity,  in  the  time  of  her  better 
**  health,  andmyyounger  judgement,  I  never 
**  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  lefs." 

This  is  furely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  injured.  He  proceeds 
to  defcribe  the  courfe  of  his  conduft,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts;  and,  becaufe  he  has 
been  fufpefted  of  incontinence,  gives  an  a<:- 
count  of  his  own  purity :  **  That  if  I  be  juft- 
2  ^*  \j 
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**  ly  charged/'  fays  he,  "  with  thi?  crime,  if 
**  may  come  upon  me  with  tenfold  (hame. 

The  ftile  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  fuch 
perhaps  was  that  of  his  antagonift.  This 
roughnefs  he  juftifies,  by  great  examples,  in 
a  long  digreflion.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be 
humorous  :  "  Left  I  (hould  take  him  for 
"  fome  chaplain  in  hand,  fome  fqnire  of  the 
^*  body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  ferves  not  at 
"  the  altar  only  but  at  the  Court-cupboard, 
**  he  will  beftow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  him- 
**  felf }  and  fets  me  out  half  a  dozen  ptificat 
"  mottos,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping 
"  fliort  in  the  meafure  of  convulfion  fits;   in 

which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having 

fcaped  narrowly,  inftead  of  well-fized  pe- 
"  nods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quantity  of  thumb* 
'*  ring  pofies. — And  thus  ends  this  feftion, 
"  or  rather  diffeftion  of  himfelf/*  Such  i^ 
the  controveriial  merriment  of  Milton:  hi$ 
gloomy  ferioufnefs  is  yet  more  ofFenfive.  Such 
is  his  malignity,  that  hell  grows  darker  at  bis 
frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  EJfex^ 
came  to  refide  in  his  houfe ;  and  his  fchool  in- 
creafed.  At  Whitfuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth 
years,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
Powel,  a  jpftice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordfhire. 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  ex- 
pefted  all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life. 
The  lady,  however,  feems  not  much  to  have 
delighted  in  the  pleafurcs  of  fpare  diet  and 
hard  ftudy;  for,  as  Philips  relates,  "  having 
"  for  a  month  led  a  philofophical  life,  aftci; 
**  having  been  ufed  at  home  to  a  great  houfe, 
•*  and  much  company  and  joviality,  her  friends, 

'*  poflibly 
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poflibly  by  her  own  defirc,  made  earnefl: 
••  luit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
•*  part  of  the  fummer ;  whicb  was  granted, 
^*  upon  a  promife  of  her  return  at  MichaeU 
''  mas." 

Milton  was  too  bufy  to  much  mifs  his  wife : 
he  purfued  his  ftudies ;  and  now  and  then  vi- 
lited  the  lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  fonnets.  At  laft 
Michaelmas  arrived;  but  the  lady  had  no  in- 
clination to  return  to  the  fullen  gloom  of  her 
hufband's  habitation,  and  therefore  very  will- 
ingly forgot  her  promife.  He  fent  her  a  let- 
ter, but  had  po  anfwer ;  he  fent  more  with  the 
fame  fuccefs..  It  could  be  alledged  that  letters 
mifcarry ;  he  therefore  difpatchcd  a  meffenger, 
being  by  this  time  too  angry  to  go  himfelf. 
His  meffenger  was  fent  back  with  fome  con- 
tempt, The  family  pf  the  lady  were  Cava- 
liers. 

In  a  man  whofe  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  lefs  prpvocation  than  this 
might  have  raifed  violent  refentment.  Milton 
foon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  difobe- 
dience ;  and,  being  one  of  thofe  who  could 
eafily  find  arguments  tp  juftify  inclination, 
publiflied  (in  1644)  7^6e  Do^rine  and  Difci^ 
pline  of  Divorce  j  which  was  followed  by  T^he 
Judgement  of  Martin  Bucer  foncernin^  Divorce  \ 
and  the  next  year,  his  Tetrachordoij,  Expojt- 
tions  upon  the  Jour  chiej  Places  of  Scripture  which 
treat  of  Marriage. 

This  innovation  was  oppofed,  as  might  be 
expefted,  by  the  clergy ;  who,  then  holding. 
their  famous  affembly  at  Weftminfter,  procu- 
red that  the  author  Ihould  be  called  before  the 
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Lords;  **  but  that houfe/'  fays  Wood,  "  whe- 
**  ther  approving  the  doflrine,  or  not  favour- 
"  ing  his  accufers,  did  foon  difmifs  him/' 

There  feems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
againft  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of 
eminence.  The  antagonift  that  appeared  is 
ftiled  by  him,  a  Serving-man  turned  Solicitor. 
Howel  in  his  letters  mentions  the  new  do6lrine 
^ith  contempt ;  and  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  thought 
more  worthy  of  derifion  than  of  confutation. 
He  complains  of  this  negleft  in  two  fonnets, 
of  which  the  firft  is  contemptible,  and  the 
fecond  not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  obferved  that  he  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Prefbyterians,  whom  he  had 
favoured  before.  He  that  changes  his  party 
by  his  humour,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he 
that  changes  it  by  his  intereft  -,  he  loves  him- 
felf  rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unrelifting  fufferer  of  in- 
juries; and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to 
put  his  do6lrine  in  pradlice,  by  courting  a 
young  woman  of  great  accomplifhments,  the 
daughter  of  one  Do6i:or  Davis,  who  was  how- 
ever not  ready  to  coipply,  they  refolved  to  en- 
deavour a  re-union.  He  went  fometimes  to 
the  houfe  of  one  Blackborough,  his  relation, 
\n  the  lane  of  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand,  and  at 
one  of  his  ufual  vifits  was  furprifed  to  fee  his 
wife  come  from  another  room,  and  implore 
forgivenefs  on  her  knees.  He  refifted  her  in- 
treaties  for  awhile  5  "  but  partly,"  fays  Phi- 
lips, "  his  own  generous  nature,  more  incli- 
"  nable  to  reconciliation  than  to  perfeverance 
f*  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the  ftrong 

"  inter- 
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**  interceffion  of  friends  on  both  fides,  fooA 
•*  brought  him  to  an  aft  of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
^*  league  of  peace."  It  were  injurious  to  omit, 
that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  and 
her  brothers  in  his  own  houfe,  when  they 
were  diftreffed,  with  other  Royalifts. 

He  publifhed  about  the  fame  time  his  Areo* 
pagiticUy  a  Speeh  of  Mr.  John  Milton  fir  the 
liberty  of  unlicenjed  Printing.  The  danger  of 
fuch  unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of 
bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the 
fcience  of  Government,  which  human  under-^ 
j^tanding  feems  hitherto  unable  to  folve.  If 
nothing  rpay  be  publifhed  but  what  civil  au-. 
jthority  ihall  have  previoufly  approved,  power 
jmuft  alw3ys  be  the  ftandard  or  truth  i  if  eve- 
ry dreamer  of  innovations  may  propagate  his 
projefts,  there  can  be  no  fettlement ;  if  every 
murmurer  at  government  may  difFufe  difcon- 
tent,  there  can  be  no  peace;  and  if  every 
fceptick  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies, 
there  cfiil  be  no  religion*  The  remedy  againft 
thefe  ^vils  is  to  punifh  the  authors  i  for  it  is 
yet  allowed  that  every  focicty  may  puni(h, 
though  not  prevent,  the  publication  of  opi- 
nions, which  th^t  fociety  mail  think  pernici- 
ous :  but  this  punifhment,  though  it  may 
crufli  the  author,  promotes  the  book  5  and  it 
feems  not  more  realbnable  to  le^ve  the  right  of 
printing  unreftrained,  becaufe  writers  may  be 
afterwards  cenfured,  than  it  would  be  to  fleep 
with  doors  unbolted,  becaufe  by  our  laws  we 
can  hang  a  thief. 

But  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or 
domeftick,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his 
thoughts.     About  this  time  (1645)  ^  coH^i- 
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on  of  his  Latin  and  Englifh  poems  appeared, 
in  which  the  Allegro  and  Penfirofo^  witti  fome 
others,  were  firft  publilhed. 

He  had  taken  a  larger  houfe  in  Barbican  fcnr 
the  reception  of  fcholars ;  but  the  numerous 
relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generoitfly 
gianted  refuge  for  a  while^  occupied  his  rooms. 
In  time^  however,  they  went  away ;  and  the 
hoqfe  again,"  fays  Philips,  *^  now  looked 
like  a  houfe  of  the  Mufes  only,  though  the 
acceflion  of  fcholars  was  not  great.  Poffi- 
bly  by  his  having  proceeded  fo  far  in  the 
education  of  youth,  may  have  beerj  the  oc-r 
cafion  of  his  adverfaries  calling  him  peda- 
gogue and  ichool-mafter ;  whereas  it  is  well 
known  he  never  fet  up  for  apublick  fchool,, 
to  teach  all  the  young  fry  ot  a  pariih ;  hue 
only  was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  and 
knowledge  to  relations,  and  the  fons  of  gen«^ 
tlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends ;  auid 
that  neither  his  writings  nor  his  way  of 
teaching  ever  favoured  in  the  leaft  or  pe-^ 
dantry/' 

Thus  laboriouily  does  his  nephew  extenuate 
what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  he 
confei&d  without  diigrace.  Milton  was  not  a 
man  who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  em- 
ployment. This,  however,  his  warmeft  friends 
ieem  not  to  have  found  ^  they  therefore  (hift 
and  palliate.  He  did  not  feU  literature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  (hop ;  he  was  a  chamber-* 
milliner,  and  meafured  his  commodities  only 
to  his  friends. 

PhUips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him 
in  this  flate  of  degradation,  tells  las  that  it 
was  not  iong  continued ;  and,  to  raife  his  cha- 
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rafter  again,  has  a  mind  ta  inveft  him  with 
military  fplendour  :  "  He  is  much  miftaken," 
he  fays,  "  if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a 
**  defigil  of  making  him  an  adjutant-general 
**  in  Sir  William  Waller's  army.  But  the 
"  new-modelling  of  the  army  proved  an  ob- 
**  ftruftion  to  the  defign."  An  event  cannot 
be  fet  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than  by  hav- 
ing been  only  defigned^  about  Jome  time^  if  a  man 
be  not  much  mijtaken.  Milton  (hall  be  a  peda- 
gogue no  longer  5  for,  if  Philips  be  not  mif- 
taken,  fomcbody  at  fome  time  defigned  him  for 
a  foldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-mo- 
delled (1645)  he  removed  to  a  (mailer  houfe  in 
Holbourn,  which  opened  backward  into  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
publi(hed  any  thing  afterwards  till  the  king's 
death,  when,  (inding  his  murderers  condemn- 
ed by  the  Pre(byterians,  he  wrote  a  treatife 
to  juftify  it,  and  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  peo^ 
pie. 

He  made  fome  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irijh  Rebels. 
While  he  contented  himfelf  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  his  confcience  dictated ; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  padions,  and  the  gradual 
prevalence  of  opinions,  firft  willingly  admit-^ 
ted  and  then  habitually  indulged,  if  objeftionsy 
by  being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  de- 
fire  fuperinduced  conviction,  he  yet  (hared  on- 
ly the  common  weaknefs  of  mankind,  and 
might  be  no  lefs  fincere  than  his  opponents. 
But  as  fa£lion  feldom  leaves  a  man  hone(ty 
however  it  might  find  him,  Milton  is  fiifpeCt-' 
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cd  of  having  interpolated  the  book  called  Icon 
Bqfilike^  which  the  Council  of  State,  to  whom 
he  was  now  made  Latin  fecretary,  employed 
him  to  cenfure,  by  infcrting  a  prayer  taken 
from  Sidneys  Arcadia^  and  imputing  it  to  thei 
king;  whom  he  charges,  in  his  Iconocla/leSy 
with  the  ufe  of  this  prayer  as  with  a  heavy 
crime,  in  the  indecent  language  with  which 
profperity  had  emboldened  the  advocates  for 
rebellion  to  infult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great : 
"  Who  would  have  imagined  fo  little  fear  in 
**  him  of  the  true  all-feeing  Deity — as,  im- 
"  mediately  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  grave  bifhop  that  attended  him, 
"  as  a  fpecial  relique  of  his  faintly  exercifes, 
"  a  prayer  ftolen  word  for  word  from  the 
*^  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  praying  to  a 
**  heathen  god  ?*' 

The  papers  which  the  king  gave  to  pr. 
Juxon  on  the  fcafFold  the  regicides  took  away, 
fo  that  they  were  at  leaft  the  publiftiers  of  this 
prayer;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  examined  the 
queftion  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think 
them  the  forgers.  The  ufe  of  it  by  adaption 
was  innocent ;  and  they  who  could  fo  noiiily 
cenfure  it,  with  a  little  extenfion  of  their  im- 
lice  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  ac- 
cufe. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  fhel- 
tered  in  Holland,  employed  Salmafius,  prdfef- 
for  of  Polite  Learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a 
defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy ;  and, 
to  excite  his  induflry,  gave  him,  as  was  re- 
ported, a  hundred  Jacobufes.  Salmafius  was 
a  man  of  fkill  in  languages,  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity, and  fagacity  of  emendatory  criticifm^ 
•  alojoll 
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almoft  exceeding  dll  hope  of  human  attain* 
^ent ;  an(l  having,  by  exce0ive  praifes,  been 
confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  himfelf, 
though  he  pirobably  h^d  not  m^h  confidered 
the  principles  .  of  Ipcicity  or  the  rights  of  go- 
vernment, undertook  the  employment  without 
diftrufl  of  his  own  qnali^pationsj  and,  as  his 
expedition  in  writing  was  wonderfiil,  in  1669 
publi(h^  Defenfio  Regis. 

To  this  Mtkon  was  required  to  write  a  fuf- 
ficient  ^nfwer  j^  which  he  perform^  (1651)  ia 
fuch  ai  manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  himfelf 
unable  %o  decide  whofe  language  was  beft,  or 
whofe  arguments  were  wor ft.  in  my  ppintpn, 
Miltpn's  perioids  are  fmoother,  n^^ter^  and 
inqre  pointed  ;  but  he  delights  hknfelf  with 
teis^ing  hts  Qdverfoiry  as  much  as  with  confut- 
ing him.  He  makes  a  foolifh  qllufiQnpf  $al- 
ingfius,  whofe  do^rine  he  confiders  as  fervile 
and  unmanly,  to  the  ilream  of  Sfilmaais,  which 
whoever  entered  left  half  his  viriKty  behind 
him.  Salmafius  was  a  Frenchman!  and  was^ 
unhappily  married  to  a  fcold*  Tu  es  Galfus^ 
fays  Milton,  et^  tu  aiuntj  nimium  gaUifiaceus. 
But  his  fupreme  pleMt(re  is  tot^x  his  adver« 
fary,  (o  renowned  for  criticifm,  with  vitious 
Latin.  He  opens  his  book  with  telling  th^t 
he  has  ufed  Perfona,  which  according  to  MU- 
tpn>  fignifiesonlyaikf^,  in  a  ienfe  not  knownf 
to  the  Romans,  by  applying  it  as  we  apply 

Per/on.  l^ut  as  Nemefis  is  always  on  the  watchy 
it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  change 
of  a  iolecifm  by  an  expreifion  in  itfejf  gr<^sTy 
fclecifti^ftl  when,  for  poe  pf  thofe  fuppofeqi 
blunders,  he  fays,  propino  te  gramm^tifti^  ^^^^ 
yapulan^um.    From  vapulo^  which  has  a  paf- 
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five  (tnkj  vap&/sndus  can  never  be  derived^ 
No  man  forgets  his  original  trade :  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  of  kings,  fink  into  queftions 
of  grammar,  if  grammarians  difcufs  them* 

Milton  when  he  undertook  this  anfwer  was 
weak  of  body,  and  dim  of  fight  j  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  fupplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  thoufand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much 
read ;  for  paradox,  recommended  by  fpirit  and 
elegance,  eafily  gains  attention  ;  and  he  who 
told  every  man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  king, 
could  hardly  want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmafiui  vras 
not  difperfed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with 
equal  eagernefs,  is  very  credible.  He  taught 
only  the  ftale  doftrine  of  authority,  and  the 
unpleafing  duty  of  fubmifllon  3  and  he  had 
been  fo  long  not  only  the  monarch  but  the 
tyrant  of  literature,  that  almoft  all  mankind 
were  delighted  to  find  him  defied  and  infulted 
by  a  new  name^  not  yet  confidered  as  any 
one's  rival.  If  ChrifHna,  as  is  faid,  com-* 
mended  the  Defence  of  the  People^  her  purpofe 
muft  be  to  torment  Salmafius,  who  was  then 
at  her  Court ;  for  neither  her  civil  ftation  nor 
her  natural  chara^er  could  difpofe  her  to  fa- 
vour the  doftrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen, 
and  by  temper  defpotick. 

That  Salmafius  was,  from  the  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neglect,  there  is 
not  much  proof;  but  to  a  man  i^  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  admiration,  a  little  praife  of  his  an-- 
ta^onift  would  be  fufilciently  c^enfive^  and 
might  incline  him  to  leave  Sweden. 

M  He 
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He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was 
imperfeft,  was  publiftied  by  his  fon  in  the  year 
pf  the  Reftauration.  In  the  beginning,,  being 
probably  moft  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  en- 
deavours to  defend  his  ufeof  the  v^ovAperJhnay 
but,  if  I  remember  right,  he  miflcs  a  better  au- 
.  thority  than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of 
Juvenal  in  his  fourth  fatire : 

— Quidagas  cum  dira  &  fcedior  omni 

Crimine  Perjbna  eft  ? 

As  Salmafius  reproached  Milton  with  lofing 
Jiis  eyes  in  the  quarrel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
felf  with  the  behef  that  he  had  fliortened  Sal- 
mafius'g  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  ma- 
lignity than  reafon.  Salmafius  died  at  the 
Spa,  Sept.  ^,  1653;  and  as  controvertifts  are 
commonly  faid  to  be  killed  by  their  laft  difbute, 
Milton  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  deftroy- 
ing  him. 

Cromwel  had  now  difmifled  the  parliament 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  deftroyed 
monarchy,  and  commenced  monarch  himfelf, 
under  the  title  of  proteftorf  but  with  kingly 
and  more  than  kingly  power.  That  his  au- 
thority was  lawful,  never  was  pretended ;  he 
himfelf  founded  his  right  only  in  neceflity ; 
bift  Milton,  having  now  tafted  the  honey  of 

Eublick  employment,  would  not  return  to 
unger  and  philofophy,  but,  continuing  to 
€xercife  his  office  under  a  manifeft  ufurpation, 
betrayed  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he 
had  defended.  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than 
that  rebellion  fliould  end  in  flavery ;  that  he, 
who  had  juftified  the  murder  of  his  king,  for 
fome  a6ts  which  to  him  feemed  unlawful, 
fhould  now  fell  his  fervices,  and  his  flatteries, 

to 
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to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  fome  years ;  but 
his  vigour  of  intelleft  was  fuch,  that  he  was 
not  difabled  to  difcharge  his  office,  or  continue 
his  controverfies.  His  mind  was  too  eager  to 
be  diverted,  and  too  ftrong  to  be  fubdued. 

About  this  time  his  firft  wife  died  in  childbed, 
having  left  him  three  daughters.  As  he  pro- 
bably did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  long 
continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her; 
but  after  a  fhort  time  married  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  one  captain  Woodcock  of  Hack- 
ney ;  a  woman  doubtlefs  educated  in  opinions 
like  his  own.  She  died  within  a  year,  of  child- 
birth, or  fome  diftemper  that  followed  it ;  and 
her  hufband  has  honoured  her  memory  with  a 
poor  fonnet. 

The  firft  Reply  to  Milton's  Befenfio  Populi 
was  publifhedin  1651,  cdWtA  Apologia  pro  Rege 
&  Populo  AnglicanOy  contra  "Johannis  Polyprag- 
matici  (alias  Miltoni)  defenfionem  defiruSlivam 
Regis  &  Populi.  Of  this  the  author  was  not 
known ;  but  Milton  and  his  nephew  Phihps, 
under  whofe  name  he  publifhed  an  anfwer  fo 
much  corredled  by  him  that  it  might  be  called 
his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bramhal ;  and,  know- 
ing him  no  friend  to  regicides,  thought  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had 
known  what  they  only  fufpefted. 

Next  year  appeared  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor 
ad  Ccelum.  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  wasafterwardsprebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  Morus,  or  More,  a  French  minifter, 
having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was  treated 
as  the  writer  by  Milton,  in  his  Defenjio  Se- 
M  a  cunda^ 
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cunda^  and  overwhelmed  by  fucb  violence  of 
invedive,  that  he  began  to  (brink  under  tbe 
tempeft,  and  save  his  perfecutoirs  the  means 
of  knowing  the  true  author,  Dn  Moulin 
was  now  in  ^reat  danger  ^  but  Milton's  pride 
operated  a^amft  his  malignity,  and  both  he 
and  his  friends  were  more  willing  that  Da 
Moulin  (hould  efcape  than  that  be  fbould  be 
convicted  of  miftake. 

In  this  fecond  Defence  he  fhews  that  his  elo- 
quence is  not  merely  fatirical  j  the  rudenefs  of 
his  inveftive  is  equalled  by  the  groffqefs  of  hia 
flattery.  '*  Deferimur,  Cromuelle^  tu  folus 
•'  fiiperes,  ad  te  fumma  noftrarum  rerum  re- 
"  diit,  in  te  folo  confiftit,  infuperabili  tuae 
*^  virtuti  cedimus  cunfti,  nemine  vel  oblo- 
**  quente,  nifi  qui  aequales  inaequalis  ipfe  ho- 
**  nores  fibi  quaerit,  aut  digniori  conccflTos  in- 
*^  videt,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  effe  in  focietate 
*'  hominum  magis  vcl  Deo  gratum^  vel  rationi 
*'  confentaneum,  tfle  in  civitate  nihil  asquius, 
"  nihil  utilius,  quara  potiri  rerum  digniflGU 
"  mum.  Eum  te  agnolcunt  omnes,  Cromu- 
''  elle,  ea  tu  civis  maximus  et  *  gloriofiflimus, 
*^  dux  publici  confilii,  exercituum  fortiflpimo- 
'*  rum,  pater  patriae  geffifti.  Sic  tu  fponta-^ 
"  nea,  bonorum  omnium  et  animitus  mifia 
^*  voce  falutaris." 

Caefar,  when  he  affumed  the  perpetual  die- 
tatorfhip,  had  not  more  fervile  or  more  ele- 
gant flattery.  A  tranflation  may  ftiew  its  fer- 
vility;  but  its  elegance  is  lefa  attainable* 
Having  expofed  the  linfkilfulnefs  or  ielflih- 

nefs 

*  It  may  be  doubted  v/Yktxktr  gloriofiJffimMj  be  here  ui^d  with 
Milton's  boafted  purity.  Ris  ghrio/n  is  an  iUuipicui  thing i  but 
'vir  gloric/us  is  commonly  a  braggwt,  as  in  imhsglvriofiu. 
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nefs  of  the  former  government,  **  We  were 
'^  left:,"  fiiys  Milton,  "  to  ourfelves:  the 
^'  whole  national  intereft  fell  into  your  hands, 
**  and  fubfifts  in  your  abilities.  To  your  vir- 
**  tue,  overpowering  and  refiftiefs,  every  man 
^  gives  way,  except  fome  who,  without  equal 
qualifications,  afpire  to  equal  honours,  or 
who  envy  the  diiKnftions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own ;  or  who  have  yet  to  leanl, 
that  in  the  coalition  of  human  fodety  no- 
thing is  more  pleafing  to  God,  or  more 
agreeable  to  reafon,  than  that  the  higheft 
mind  fhould  have  the  fovercign  power. 
Such,  Sir,  are  jou  by  general  confeflion; 
fuch  are  the  thmgs  atchieved  by  you,  the 
greateft  and  moft  glorious  of  our  country- 
men, the  direflor  of  our  publick  counfds, 
the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  fa- 
ther of  your  country  5  for  by  that  title  does 
"  every  good  main  hail  you,  with  fmcere  and 
**  voluntary  praife/' 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wantiid 
defence,  he  found  Icifure  to  defend  himfetf. 
He  undertook  his  own  vindication  againft 
More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  Juft- 
ly  called  the  author  of  the  Regit  Sanguinh  cla* 
mar.  In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence 
nor  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted 
wit.  "  Morus  es  ?  an  Momus  ?  an  uterquc 
"  idem  eft  ?"  He  then  remembers  that  Mtftus 
fs  Latin  for  a  Mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the 
known  transformation : 

— Poma  alba  ferebat 
Quae  poft  nigra  tulit  Morus. 

With 
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With  this  piece  ended  his  controverfies ;  and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  pri- 
vate ftudies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  fecretary  to  the  Protector  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  written  the  Declaration  of  th^  reafons 
for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  confi- 
. dered  as  of  great  importance;  for  when  a 
.  treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  fufpended,  the 
delay  was  publickly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's 
indifpofition  j  and  the  Swedifli  agent  was  pro- 
voked to  exprefs  his  wonder,  that  only  one 
man  in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that 
man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-feven  years  old,  and  feeing 
himfelf  difencumbered  from  external  interrup- 
tions, he  feems  to  have  recoUefted  his  former 
purpofes,  and  planned  three  great  works  for 
his  future  employment.  An  epick  poem,  the 
hiftory  of  his  country,  and  a  diftionary  of  the 
Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  di6lionary  feems  a  work  of  all 
others  leaft  prafticable  in  a  ftate  of  blindncfs, 
becaufe  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
infpe(5tion  and  collation.  Nor  v^ould  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it,  after  he  had  loft  his 
eyes  I  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  fays  Philips,  almo/i  to  bis  dying-- 
day  i  but  the  papers  were  fo  difcompofed  and  deficit 
enty  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  prefs. 
The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary,  print- 
ed afterwards  at  Cambridge,  had  the  ufe  of 
them  in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  their  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known. 

To  compile  a  hiftory  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  confulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  not  eafy,  nor  poffible,  but  with  more  Ikilful 

and 
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and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained; and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
<:onfuItin^  and  ^comparing  that  flopped  Mil- 
ton's narrative  at  the  Conqueft ;  a  period  at 
which  affairs  were  not  yet  very  intricate,  nor 
authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  fubjeft  oif  his  epick  poem,  after 
much  deliberation,  long  cbujtngy  and  beginning 
latCy  he  fixed  upon  Paradife  JLoJi ;  a  defign  fo 
comprehenfive,  that  it  could  be  juftified  only 
by  fuccefs.  He  had  once  defigned  to  celebrate 
king  Arthur,  a€  appears  from  his  verfes  to 
Manfus ;  but  Arthur  was  referved,  fays  Fen- 
ton,  to  another  deftiny. 

It  appears,  by  fome  (ketches  of  poetical 
projedls  left  in  manufcript,  and  to  be  feen  in 
a  library  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digefted 
his  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft  into  one  of  thofe 
wild  dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Myf- 
teries;  and  Philips  had  feen  what  he  terms 
part  of  a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the  firft  ten 
lines  of  Satan's  addrefs  to  the  Sun,  Thefe  myf- 
teries  confift  of  allegorical  perfons;  fuch  as 
Jujlix:e^  Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  myf- 
tery  of  Paradife  Loft  there  are  two  plans : 

The  Perfons.  The  Perfons, 

Michael,  Mofes, 

Chorus  of  Angels.  Divine  Juftice,  Wif- 

Heavenly  Love.  dom.    Heavenly 

Lucifer.  Love. 

Adam,?  with  the  The    Evening  Star, 

Eve,     J  Serpent.  Hefperus. 

Confcience.  Chorus  of  Angels. 

Death.  Lucifer. 

Labour.    •  Adam. 
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Labour,        "| 

Sicknefs,        f 

IMfcontent,    J^  Mutes« 

Ignorance 

with  others 

Faith. 

Hope, 

Charity. 


It,    j^ 


TON, 

Adam, 

Eve. 

Con^ience. 

Labour,       1 

Sicknef^,       { 

Pifcontent,  *^Mute9^ 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 


Death, 

Faith. 

Hope, 

Charity, 
Paradife  Lo/i. 
The  Perfons. 
Mofes,  v^^My'J^u,  recounting  how  he  alTumed 
his  true  body ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  becaufe 
it  is  with  God  in  the  mount  %  declares  the  like 
of  Enoch  and   Eliah;  befides  the  purity  of 
the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews  am) 
tlouds,   preferve  it  from  corruption)  whence 
exhorts  to  the  fight  of  God  >  tells,  they  can- 
not fee  Adam  in  the  0:9te  of  innocence,  by 
reafon  of  their  (in, 

Tuftice,    I  debating  what  (hoyld  become  of 

Chorus  of  Angels  finging  a  hymn  of  the  Cre^-» 
tion. 

ACT    II, 
Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star, 

Chorus  fing  the  marriage- fong»  and  defcribe 
Paradife. 

ACT     IIL 
Lucifer,  contriving  Adam'%  ruin. 

Chorus 
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Chorus  fcais  lor  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's 
rebellion  and  fall. 

ACT    IV. 

Confcience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 
Chorus  be  wails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  loft, 

A  C  T    V. 
Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradife. 

—    —  prefented  by  an  angel  with 
JLrabour,  Grief,  Hatred,  En-1 

vy.  War,  Famine,  Pefti- 

lence,  Sicknefs,  Dilcon-  >  Mutes. 

tent.    Ignorance,    Fear, 

Death,  \  J 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names*     Likewife 

Winter,  Heat,  Tempeft,  &c. 
Faith,     1 

Hope,      V  comfort  him,  and  in(lru£l  him. 
Charity,  J 
Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  firft  defign,  which  could  have 
produced  only  an  allegory,  or  myfteiy.  The 
following  (ketch  (eems  to  have  attained  mmt 
maturity. 

Adam  unparadifed : 

The  angel  Gabriel,  either  defcending  or 
entering ;  (hewing,  (ince  this  globe  was 
created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in 
heaven :  defcribes  Paradife.  Next,  the  Cho- 
rus, (hewing  the  reafon  of  his  coming  to  keep 
his  watch  in  Paradife,  after  Lucifer's  rebeUion, 
by  command  from  God ;  and  withal  exprelfing 
his  defire  to  fee  and  know  more  concerning 
this  excellent  new  creature,  man.  The  angel 
Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  fignii^ing  a  prince  of 

power, 
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power,  tracing  Paradife  with  a  more  free  of- 
fice, pafles  by  the  ftation  of  the  Chorus,  and, 
xlefired  by  them,  relates  what  he  knew  of  man; 
as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their  love  and 
marriage.     After  this,  Lucifer  appears,  after 
his  overthrow  ;  bemoans  himfelf,  fceks  revenge 
on  man.     The  Chorus  prepare  refiftance  at 
his  firft  approach.     At  laft,  after  difcourfe  of 
enmity  on  either  fide,  he  departs ;  whereat  the 
Chorus    fings   of   the  battle    and  vidlory  in 
heaven,  againft  him  and  his  accomplices :  as 
before^  after  the  firft  a<9:,  was  fung  a  hymn 
pf  the  creation.     Here  again  may  appeal*  Lu- 
cifer, relating  and  ihfuking  in  what  he  had 
done  to  the  deftrudlion  of  man.     Man  next, 
and  Eve  having  by  this  time  been  feduced  by 
the  Serpent,  appears  confufedly  covered  with 
leaves.     Confcience,  in  a  fhape,  accufes  him ; 
Juftice  cites  him  to  the  place  whither  Jehovah 
called  for  him.     In  the  mean  while,  the  Cho- 
rus entertains  the  ftage,  and  is  informed  by 
fome  angel  the  manner  of  the  Fall.     Here  the 
Chorus  bev^^ails  Adam's  fall  j  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return  j  accufc  one  another  j  but  efpeci- 
ally  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife  j  is  ftub- 
born  in  his  offence.     Juftice  appears,  reafons 
with  him,  convinces  him.     The  Chorus  ad- 
moniftieth  Adam,  and  bid$  him  beware  Luci- 
fer's example  of  impenitence.     T  he  angel  is 
fent  to  banifh  them  out  of  Paradife ;  but  be- 
fore caufes  to  pafs  before  his  eyes,  in  ftiapes, 
a  mafk  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life  and  world. 
He  is  humbled,  relents,  defpairs :  at  laft  ap- 
pears   Mercy,    comforts    him,    promifes  the 
Meffiah  ;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cha- 
rity ;  inftru^s  him ;  he  repents,  gives  God  the 

glory. 
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gloiy,  fubmits  to  his  penalty.  The  Choru? 
briefly  concludes.  Compare  this  with  the  forr 
mer  draught." 

Thefe  are  veiy  imperfeft  rudiments  of  Par 
radife  Loft\  but  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  great 
works  in  their  feminal  ftate,  pregnant  with 
latent  poflibilities  of  excellence;  nor  could 
there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment 
than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth  and  expan- 
fion,  and  to  obferve  how  they  are  fometimes 
fuddenly  advanced  by  accidental  hints,  and 
fometimes  flowly  improved  by  fteady  medita- 
tion. 

Invention  is  almoft  the  only  literary  labour 
which  blindnefs  cannot  obftruft,  and  there- 
fore he  naturally  folaced  his  foUtude  by  the 
indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of 
his  numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  knew  to 
be  neceflarily  previous  to  poetical  excellence; 
he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  feemly 
arts  and  affairs  \  his  comprehenfion  was  ex- 
tended by  various  knowledge,  and  his  memory 
ftored  with  intellectual  treafures.  He  was 
Ikilful  in  many  languages,  and  had  by  reading 
and  compofition  attained  the  full  maftery  of 
his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  pe- 
rufnig  them. 

But  while  his  greater  defigns  were  advan- 
cing, having  now,  like  many  other  authors, 
caught  the  love  of  publication,  he  amufed 
himfelf,  as  he  could,  with  little  productions. 
He  fent  to  the  prefs  (1658)  a  manufcript  of 
Raleigh,  called  the  Cabinet  Council  \  and  next 
year  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the  clergy,  by 
3   Treat ife  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclejiajiical  Ca^ 
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fesy  and  the  tneam  f>f  removing  lUniiPtgs  OU  tf 
the  Church. 

Oliver  was  now  dead;  Richard  was  coti^ 
drained  to  refign :  the  fyftem  of  eklemporary 
government,  which  had  been  held  together 
only  by  force,  naturally  fell  into  fragments 
when  that  force  was  taken  away;  and  Milton 
faw  himfelf  and  his  caufe  in  equal  danger. 
But  he  had  ftill  hope  of  doine  fomething.  He 
wrote  letters,  which  Toland  nas  publilhed,  to 
fuch  men  as  he  thought  friends  to  the  new 
commonwealth ;  and  even  in  the  year  of  the 
Reftoration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  bope^  but 
was  fantaftical  enough  to  think  that  the  nation, 
agitated  as  it  was,  might  be  fettled  by  a  pamph- 
let, called  A  ready  and  eafy  Way  to  eftdblijh  a 
Free  Commonwealth  i  which  was,  nowever, 
enough  confidered  to  be  both  ferioufly  and  lu- 
dicroufly  anfwered. 

The  obftinate  enthufiafm  of  the  common- 
wealthmen  was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
king  was  apparently  returning,  Harrington, 
with  a  few  affociates  as  fanatical  as  himfelf, 
ufed  to  meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political 
importance,  to  fettle  an  equal  government  by 
rotation ;  and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could 
ftrike  no  longer,  was  foolilh  enough  to  pub- 
lifti,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Reftoration,  Notes 
upon  a  fermon  preached  by  one  Griffiths,  in- 
tituled, The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King.  To 
thefe  notes  an  anfwer  was  written  by  L'Eftrange, 
in  a  pamphlet  petulantly  called  A^^  blind  Guides. 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of 
greater  aftivity  could  do,  the  king  was  now 
evi(^cntiy  approaching  with  the  irrefiftible  ap- 
probation of  the  people.    He  was  therefore  no 

longer 
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longer  fecrctary,  and  was  confeqoently  obliged 
to  quit  the  boufe  which  he  held  by  his  office  n 
and,  proportioning  his  fenfe  of  danger  to  his 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  writings, 
thought  it  convenient  to  feek  fome  (helter,  and 
hid  bimfelf  for  a  time  in  Bartholomew  Clofe 
by  Weft  Smithficld. 

I  cannot  bat  remark  a  kind  of  refpefl:,  per- 
haps unconfcioufly,  paid  to  this  great  man  by 
his  biographers  :  every  houfe  in  which  he  re- 
fided  is  hiftorically  mentioned,  as  if  it  vrere  an 
injury  to  neglef):  naming  any  place  that  he 
honoured  by  his  prefence. 

The  king,  with  lenity  of  which  the  worid 
has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined 
to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his 
father's  wrongs ;  and  promifed  to  admit  into 
the  A6k  of  Oblivion  all,  except  thofe  whom 
the  parliament  (hould  except  i  and  the  parli- 
ament doomed  none  to  capital  punifliment  but 
the  wretches  who  had  immediately  co-operated 
in  the  murder  of  the  king.  Milton  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  them;  he  had  only  juftified 
what  they  had  done. 

This  juftification  was  indeed  fufficiently  of- 
feniive;  and  (June  16)  an  order  was  iflued  to 
feize  Milton*s  Defence,  and  Godwin's  Objiruc^ 
tors  rf  Jujiicey  another  book  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency, and  burn  them  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to 
profecute  the  authors ;  but  Milton  was  not 
fcized,  nor  perhaps  very  diligently  purfued. 

Not  long  after  (Auguft  19)  the  flutter  of 
innumerable  bofoms  was  ftilled  by  an  aft, 
which  the  king,  that  his  mercy  might  want 
no  recommendation  of  elegance,  ratJKr  called 
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an  aSf  of  oblivion  than  oi  grace.  Godwin:  was 
named,  with  nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated 
iox  any  publick  truft ;  but  of  Milton  there  was- 
no  exception* 

Of  this  tendernefs  fhewn  to  Milton,  the  cu- 
riofity  of  mankind  has  not  forborn  to  enquire' 
the  reafon.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  forgotten  -^ 
but  this  is  another  inftanee  Which  may  confirm 
Dalrymple's  obfervation,  who  fays,  "  that 
•'  whenever  Burnet's  narrations  are  examined^ 
**  he  appears  to  be  miftaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not;  for  his  profecution 
was  ordered ;  it  muft  be  therefore  by  defign 
that  he  was  included  in  the  geiler^l  oblivion. 
He  is  faid  to  have  had  friends  in  the  Houfe^ 
fuch  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and  Sir  Thpmas 
Clarges;  and  undoubtedly  a  man  like  him 
muft  have  had  influence.  A  very  particular 
ftory  of  his  efcape  is  told  by  Richardfon  m 
his  Memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope, 
as  delivered  by  Betterton,  who  might  have 
heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the  war  betweea 
the  king  and  parliament,  Davenant  was  made 
prifoner,  and  condemned  to  die;  but  was- 
fpared  at  the  requeft  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  fuccel^  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  ap- 
pearing in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation^ 
of  generofity  and  gratitude  fo  pleafing,  that 
the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  credit.  But  if 
help  were  wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
it.  The  danger  of  Davenant  is  certain  from 
his  own  relation ;  but  of  his  efcape  there  is 
no  account.  Betterton's  narration  can  be 
traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known  that  he  had 
it  from  Davenant.  We  are  told  that  the  be- 
nefit 
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nefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it  feemy 
not  certain  that  Milton's  life  ever  was  in  dan- 
ger. Godwin,  who  had  committed  the  fame 
kind  of  crime,  efcaped  with  incapacitation  j- 
and  as  exclufion  from  publick  truft  is  a  punifl*- 
ment  which  the  power  of  government  can 
commonly  inflidl  without  the  help  of  a  parti*- 
cular  law,  it  required  no  great  intereft  to  ex- 
empt Milton  from  a  cenfure  little  more  than 
verbal.  Something  may  be  reafonably  afcribed 
to  veneration  and  compaflion  ;  to  veneration 
of  his  abilities,  and  compaflion  for  his  dit- 
trefles,  which  made  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice 
for  his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and 
blind  ',  and  who  would  purfue  witli  violence 
an  illuflrious  enemy,  deprefled  by  fortune,  and 
difarmed  by  nature  ? 

The  publication  of  the  a<5l  of  oblivion  put 
him  in  the  fame  condition  with  his  fellow- 
fubjefts.  He  was,  however,  upon  fome  pre- 
tence not  now  known,  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
ferjeant  in  December ;  and,  when  he  was  re- 
leafed,  upon. his  refufal  of  the  fees  demanded, 
he  and  the  ferjeant  were  called  before  the 
Houfe.  He  was  now  fafe  within  the  fhade 
of  oblivion,  and  knew  himfelf  to  be  as  much 
out  of  the  power  of  a  griping  officer  as  any 
other  man.  How  the  queftion  was  determined 
is  not  known.  Milton  would  hajdly  have  con- 
tended, but  that  he  knew  himfelf  to  have  right 
on  his  fide. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-ftreet,  near  Al- 
derfgate-Ilrcet;  and  being  blind,  and  by  no 
means  wealthy,  wanted  a  don^eftick  companion 
and  attendant ;  and  therefore,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth 
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Minfliul,  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Chefhive^ 
probably  without  a  foitune,  AH  his  wives 
were  virgins;  for  he  has  declared  that  he 
thought  it  grofs  and  indelicate  to  be  a  fecond 
hufband  :  upon  what  other  principles  his 
choice  was  made,  cannot  now  be  known; 
but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  happi^ 
nefs.  The  firft  wife  left  him  in  difguft,  and 
was  brought  back  only  by  terror :  the  fecond^ 
indeed,  feems  to  have  been  more  a  favourite  j 
but  her  life  was  fhort.  The  third,  as  Philips 
relates,  oppreffed  his  children  in  his  life-time, 
and  cheated  them  at  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an 
obfcure  ftory,  he  was  offered  the  continuance 
of  his  employment ;  and  being  prefTed  by  his 
wife  to  accept  it,  anfwered,  "  You,  like  other 
•*  women,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my 
"  wi(h  is  to  live  and  die  an  honeft  man."  If 
he  confidered  the  Latin  fecrctary  as  exereifing 
any  of  the  powers  of  government,  he  that  had 
fhared  authority  either  with  the  parliament  or 
Cromwel,  might  have  forborn  to  talk  very 
loudly  of  his  honefty ;  and  if  he  thought  the 
office  purely  minifterial,  he  certainly  might 
have  honeftly  retained  it  under  the  king.  But 
this  tale  has  too  little  evidence  to  deferve  a  dif- 
quifion;  large  offers  and  iturdy  rejedions, 
are  among  the  moft  common  topicks  of  falfe- 
hood. 

He  had  fo  much  either  of  prudence  or  gra- 
titude, that  he  forbore  to  difturb  the  new  fct- 
tlement  with  any  of  his  political  or  ccclefiafti- 
cal  opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  him^ 
ielf  to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for 
learning,  in  all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by 
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pahMang^  the  Mux  yeftr  (1661)  Accidence 
tommenced  Grammar  y  a  little  book  which  has 
nothing  ffcffl^rkable)  but  that  its  author,  who 
had  been  lately  defending  the  fupreme  powers 
of  his  conntryi  and  was  then  writing  Paradifi 
Loft^  could  defcend  from  his  elevation  to  ref^ 
cue  children  from  the  |)erplexity  of  grammati-^ 
cal  <;onf uAon,  and  the  trouble  of  lefTons  un- 
neceflarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  EJwood  the  quaker  being 
recommended  to  him,  as  one  who  would  read 
Latin  to  him,  for  the  advantage  of  his  cort- 
verfation  >  attended  him  every  afternoon,  ex^ 
cept  on  Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his  letter 
to  Hartlib,  had  declared,  that  to  read  Latin 
wtb  an  BngKJh  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as 
LanM>  freneb,  required  that  Elwood  (hould  learn 
and  pra6tife  the  Italian  pronunciation,  which, 
he  iaid,  was  neceffary,  if  he  would  talk  with 
fortigners.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  tafk 
troublefome  without  ufe.  There  is  little  reafon 
for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunciation  to 
our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general;  and 
to  teach  it  to  an  Engjiftiman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home*  He  who  travels^,  if 
he  fpeaks  Latin,  may  fo  foon  leam  the  founds 
which  every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make 
no  provision  before  his  journey  5  and  if  firan** 
gcrs  vifit  us,  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  praftifc  fuch 
conformity  to  our  modes  as  they  expe6t  from 
us  in  their  own  countries*  Elwood  complied 
with  the  direftions,  and  improved  himfelf  by 
His  attendance;  for  he  relates,  that  Mikon, 
having  a  curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when 
he  read  what  he  did  not  underftand,   and 
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would  flop  him,  and  open  the  mo/i  difficult  fsf^ 
fages. 

In  a  (hort  time  he  took  a  houfe  in  the  Ar^ 
tillery^  Walk,  leading  to  Bunbill  Fields  i  the 
mention  of  which  concludes  the  regifler  of 
Milton's  removals  and  habitation.  He  lived 
longer  in  this  place  than  in  any  other. 

He  was  now  bufied  byPtfrtfi///?!/^.  Whence 
he  drew  the  original  delign  has  been  varioufly 
conjectured,  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to  think 
themfelves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  laft, 
neither  dilieence  nor  fagacity  can  difcover. 
Some  find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy;  Vol- 
taire tells  a  wild  and  unauthorifed  ftory  of  a 
farce  feen  by  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened 
thus :  Let  the  Rainbow  be  the  Fiddle/lick  of  the 
Fiddle  of  Heaven.  It  has  been  already  {hewn, 
that  the  firfl  conception  was  of  a  tragedy  or 
myftery,  not  of  a  narrative,  but  a  dramatick 
work,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  to 
reduce  to  its  prefent  form  about  the  time 
(1655)  when  he  finifhed  his  difpute  with  the 
defenders  of  the  king. 

He  long  before  had  promiled  to  adorn  his 
native  country  by  fome  great  performance^ 
while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  fettled  delign,  and 
was  ftimulated  only  by  Aich  expectation  as  na* 
tufiEdly  arofe  from  the  furvey  of  his  attdn- 
ments,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  powers. 
What  he  fhould  undertake,  it  was  dimcult  to 
determine.  He  was  long  cbufingy  and  began 
late. 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  \k^ 
tween  his  private  ftudies  and  affairs  of  ftate, 
his  poetical  labour  mufl  have  been  often  inter- 
rupted} and  perhaps  he  did  little  more  in  that 
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bufy  time  than  conftru£):  the  narrative,  adjuft 
the  epifodes,  proportion  the  parts,  accumulate 
images  and  fentiments,  and  treafure  in  his  me- 
mory, or  preferve  in  writing,  fuch  hints  as 
books  or  meditation  would  mpply.  Nothing 
particular  is  known  of  his  intelleflual  opera- 
tions while  he  was  a  fbatefman ;  for,  having 
every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand,  he 
had  ho  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  publick  ftations,  he  is 
et  too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiolity  to 
is  retirement ;  where  he  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Richardfon,  the  fondeft  of  his  admirers, 
litting  iefore  bis  door  in  a  grey  coat  of  coarfe 
clotby  in  warmfuttry  wiatbery  to  enjoy  tbefrejh 
air ;  andfoy  as  'well  as  in  bis  own  roont^  receiving 
tbe  vijits  of  people  of  diftinguijbed  parts  as  well 
as  quality.  His  vifiters  ot  high  quality  muft 
now  be  imagined  to  be  few  \  but  men  of  parts 
might  reafonably  court  the  converfation  of  a 
man  fo  generally  illuftrious,  that  foreigners 
are  reported,  by  Wood,  to  have  vilited  the 
houfe  m  Bread-ftreet  where  he  was  bom. 

According  to  another  account^  he  was  {ttn 
in  a  fmall  houfe,  neatly  enough  drejfed  in  black 
cloatbs,  ftting  in  a  room  bung  witb  rufly  green ; 
pale  but  not  cadaverous^  witb  cbalkftones  in  bis 
bands.  Hefaid^  tbat  if  it  were  not  for  tbe  gout^ 
bis  blindnefs  would  be  tolerable. 

In  the  mtervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  un- 
able to  life  the  common  eicercifes,  he  ufed  to 
fwing  in  a  chair,  and  fometimes  played  upon 
an  organ. 

He  was  now  confefledly  and  vifibly  employ- 
ed upon  his  poem,  of  which  the  progrefs  might 
be  noted  by  thofe  with  whom  he  was  familiar } 
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for  he  was  clbli|;ed,  when  he  had  compofed  ^$ 
many  lines  as  his  nnemary  would  conveniently 
retain,  to  employ  fome  friend  in  writing  them^ 
having,  at  leaft  for  part  of  the 'time,  no  re* 
gular  attendant.  This  gave  opportunity  ta 
obfervations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  obferves^  that  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  circumftance  in  the  compofure  of 
Paradife  Loji^  **  which  I  have  a  particular  rea- 
••  fon,"  fays  he,  to  remember  j  for  whereas  | 
"  had  the  perufal  of  it  from  the  very  begin- 
•*  ning,  for  fome  years,  as  I  went  from  time 
**  to  time  to  vifit  him,  in  parcels  of  ten^ 
'•  twenty^  or  thirty  verfes  at  a  time  (which, 
'*  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came  next, 
^^  might  poflTiWy  want  correftion  as'to  theor- 
''  thography  and  poii^iting),  having,  as  the 
•*  Summer  came  on,  not  been  fhewed  any 
**  for  a  conflderable  while ;  and  defiring  the 
*'  reafon  thereof,  was  anfwered,,  that  his  ve»D 
*'  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  Autum- 
"  nal  Equinox  to  the  Vernal  i  andthat  what- 
**  ever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was* 
•*  never  to  his  fatisfaftion,.  though  hecourt- 
'*  ed  his  fancy  never  (b  much  j  fo  that,  in 
*'  all  the  years  he  was  about  this  poem,  he 
•'  may  be  faid  to  have  fpent  half  his  time 
•*  therein.'* 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in 
his  opinion  Philips  haa  miftaken  the  time  of 
the  year ;  for  Milton,  in  his  Elegies,  declares 
that  with  the  advance  of  the  Spring  he  feds  the 
increafe  of  his  poetical  force,  redeuntin  carmi^ 
na  "vires.  To  tnis  it  is  anfwered,  that  Philips 
could  hardly  miftake  time  fo  well  marked  ^ 
and  it  may  be  added^  that  Milton  might  find 
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different  times  of  the  year  favourable  to  dif^ 
fercnt  parts  of  life*  Mr.  RicKardfon  conceives 
it  impoffible  tbaA/uckia  w^rk  ft>wld he  Jufpaided 
for  foe  months^  or  for  omt.  Jt  may  go  onfofier 
orjhwer^  but  it  mufi  go  on.  By  what  neceflity 
it  mull  continually  go  on,  or  why  it  might 
not  be  laid  aiide  and  refumedi  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover. 

This  dependance  of  the  foul  upon  the  fea<^ 
ibnsy  thofe  temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and 
flows  of  intellect^  may,  I  fuppofe,  juftly  be 
derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination. 
Sapiens  dondnabitur  ajiris.  The  author  that 
thinks  himfelf  weather-bound  will  find,  with 
a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only 
idle  or  exhaufted.  But  while  this  notion  has 
pof&fCon  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inabi- 
lity which  it  fuppofes.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  pojjiint 
quia  pojfe  videntur.  When  fuccefs  feems  at- 
tainable^  diligence  is  enforced;  but  when  it 
is  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  fupprdfed  by 
a  crofs  wind,  or  a  cloudy  (ky^  the  day  is  given 
up  without  refinance  ^  for  who  can  contend 
with  the  courfe  of  Nature? 

From  fuch  prepofi^ifions  Milton  feems  not 
to  have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his 
time  an  opinion  that  the  world  was  jn  its  decay^ 
and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature.  It 
was  fufpe£ted  that  the  whole  creation  Ian- 
guiflied,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals  bad  the 
height  or  bulk  of  their  predecefTors;  and  that 
every  thing  was  daily  filling  in  gradual  dimi-* 
nution.  Milton  appeacs  to  fufpcdfc  that  foula 
partake  of  the  general  degeneracy,  and  is  not 

without 
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The  itoiy  of  reducing  his  exubsrance  has 
been  told  of  other  authors,  and  though  doubt* 
lefs  true  of  evei^  fertile  an4  copious  mind, 
feems  to  have  been  gratuitoufly  transferred  to 
Milton. 

What  he  has  told  ut,  and  we  cannot  now 
)cnow  more,  is,  that  he  compofed  much  of  his 
poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  |  fuppofe  ber 
tore  his  mind  was  difturbed  w^h  common 
j^ufinefs;  and  that  he  poured  out  ^ith  great 
fluency  his  unfkremeditfited  verfe.  Veriification, 
free,  like  hi*,  froni  the  difti^es  of  rhyme, 
mufl,  by  a  worl^  fo  long,  be  made  prompt  and 
habitual ;  and,  when  his  thoughts  were  once 
laidjufled,  the  words  WQuld  coqci(^  at  his  com- 
mand. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the 
parts  of  his  work  were  written^  cannot  often 
be  known.  The  beginning  qf  the  third  book 
iliews  that  he  had  loft  his  fight;  and  the  In* 
troduftion  to  the  fevejith,  that  the  return  of 
the  king  had  cloiided  him  with  difcountenance) 
and  that  he  was  offended  by.  the  licentious 
feftivity  of  the  Reftoration.  There  are  no 
pther  internal  notes  of  time,  Milton,  being 
now  cleared  from  all  eflfedts  of  his  diiloyahy, 
had  nothing  required  from  him  but  the  com- 
mon duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  common  right  of  protedt-ion:  but 
this,  which,  when  he  fculked  from  the  ap* 
proach  of  his  king,  was  perhaps  more  than 
he  hoped,  feems  not  to  have  fatisfied  him ;  for 
no  fooner  is  he  fafe  than  he  finds  liimfelf  in 
danger,  fallen  on  evil  (lays  and  evil  Ungues ^  and 
with  darknefs  and  with  danger  c$mpa£ed  rwnd. 
This  darknefs,  had  his  eyes  been  better  em- 
ployed, 
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f^oyed,  had  undoubtedly  deferved  compaffion ; 
but  to  add  the  mention  of  danger  was  un- 
grateful and  unjuft.  He  was  fallen  indeed  on 
jevf/  days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regi- 
icides  could  no  longer  boaft  their  wickednefs. 
But  of  evil  tQngues  for  Milton  to  complain,  re- 
quired impudence  at  leaft  equal  to  his  other 
powers  5  Milton,  whofe  warmeft  advocates 
muft  allow,  that  he  nerer  fpared  any  afperity 
oi  reproach  or  brutality  of  infolence. 

But  the  charge  itfelf  feems  to  be  falfe ;  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  recolle£t  any  reproach 
jcafl:  upon  him,  either  ierious  or  ludicrous, 
through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
He  perfued  his  itudies,  or  his  amufements, 
without  perfecution,  moleftation,  or  infult* 
Such  is  the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities, 
however  mifufed :  they  who  contemplated  in 
Milton  the  fcholar  and  the  wit,  were  content- 
^d  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his  king. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London, 
Milton  took  refuge  at  Chalfbnt  in  Efiex; 
where  Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  houfe  for 
him,  firft  faw  a  complete  copy  of  Paradife 
hofiy  and,  having  perufed  it,  faid  to  him, 
"  Thou  haft  faid  a  great  deal  upon  Paradife 
"  Lofi  \  what  haft  thou  to  fay  upon  Paradife 
M  Foundr 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infe6^ion 
bad  ceaf^,  he  returned  to  Bunhill*fields,  and 
defigned  the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  li- 
cenie  was  neceftary,  and  he  could  expe£t  no 
great  kindnefs  from  a  chaplain  of  the  arch- 
biftiop  of  Canterbury.  He  feems,  however, 
to  have  been  treats   with  tendemefs;    for 

though 
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though  objeftions  were  made  to  particular  paf- 
fages,  and  among  them  to  the  fimile  of  the 
fun  eclipfed  in  the  firft  book, '  yet  the  licenfe 
was  granted ;  and  he  fold  his  copy,  April  27, 
1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons  for  an  immediate 
payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  (tipulation 
to  receive  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen 
hundred  fhould  be  fold  of  the  firft  edition  5 
and  9gain,  five  pounds  after  the  fale  of  the 
fame  number  of  the  fecond  edition^  and  ano- 
ther five  pounds  after  the  fame  fale  of  the 
third.  None  of  the  three  editions  were  to  be 
extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred  copies. 

The  firft  edition  was  of  ten  books,  in  a  fmall 
quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from  year  to 
year;  and  an  advertifement and  the  arguments 
of  the  books  were  omitted  in  fome  copies,  and 
inferted  in  others. 

The  fale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to 
his  fecond  payment,  for  which  the  receipt  was 
figned  April  26,  1669.  The  fecond  edition 
was  not  given  till  1674;  it  was  printed  in 
fmall  oftavo  5  and  the  number  of  books  was 
encreafed  to  twelve,  by  a  divifion  of  the  feventh 
and  twelfth ;  and  fome  other  fmall  improve- 
ments were  made.  The  third  edition  was 
publiftied  in  167S  ;  and  the  widow,  to  whom 
the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  fold  all  her  claims 
to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to  her 
receipt  given  Dec.  21,  168c.  Simmons  had 
already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to 
Brabazon  Aylmer  for  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and 
Aylmer  fold  to  Jacob  Tonfon  halt,  Auguft  17, 
168^,  and  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price 
connderably  enlarged* 

The 
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The  flow  falc  and  tardy  reputation  of  this 
poem,  have  been  always  mentioned  as  eviden- 
ces of  negledted  merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty 
of  literary  fame  5  and  enquiries  have  been 
made,  and  conjeftures  offered,  about  the 
caufesof  its  long  obfcurity  and  late  reception. 
But  has  the  cafe  been  truly  ftated  ?  Have  not 
lamentation  and  wonder  been  laviflicd  on  an 
evil  that  was  never  felt  ? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James 
the  Paradife  Loft  received  no  publick  acclama- 
tions  is  readily  confeffed.  Wit  and  literature 
were  on  the  fide  of  the  Court :  and  who  that 
folicited  favour  or  the  falhion  would  venture 
to  praife  the  defender  of  the  regicides  ?  All  that 
he  nimfelf  could  think  his  due,  from  evil  tongues 
in  evil  daysy  was  that  reverential  filence  which 
was  generoufly  preferved.  But  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  his  poem  was  not  read,  or  not, 
however,  unwillingly,  admired. 

The  fale,  if  it  be  confidered,  will  juftify  the 
publick.  Thofe  who  have  no  power  to  judge 
of  paft  times  but  by  their  own,  fliould  always 
doubt  their  conclufions.  The  fale  of  books 
was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  pre- 
fent.  To  read  was  not  then  a  general  amufe- 
ment ;  neither  traders,  nor  often  gentlemen, 
thought  themfelves  difgraced  by  ignorance. 
The  women  had  not  then  afpired  to  literature, 
nor  was  every  houfe  fupplied  with  a  clofet  of 
books.  Thole  indeed,  wno  profeffed  learning, 
were  not  lefs  learned  than  at  any  other  time ; 
but  of  that  middle  race  of  fludents  who  read 
for  pleafure  or  accomplifliment,  and  who  buy 
the  numerous  produfts  of  modem  typography, 
the  ijURiber  was  then  comparatively  fmall. 

To 
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To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  mav  be 
fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
fatisfied,  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is  forty-one 
years,  with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shakefpeare,  which  probably  did  not  together 
make  one  thoufand  copies. 

The  fale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  in  oppofition  to  fo  much  recent  enmity, 
and  to  a  flyle  of  verfification  new  to  all  and 
difgufting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  exam- 
ple of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand 
did  not  immediately  encreafe  ;  for  many  more 
readers  than  were  fupplied  at  firft  the  nation 
did  not  afford.  Only  three  thoufand  were 
fold  in  eleven  years  5  for  it  forced  its  way  with- 
out afliftance :  its  admirers  did  not  dare  to 
publifh  their  opinion ;  and  the  opportunities 
now  given  pf  attrafting  notice  by  advertife- 
ments  were  then  very  few ;  for  the  means  of 
proclaiming  the  publication  of  new  books 
nave  been  produced  by  that  general  literature 
which  now  pervades  fhe  option  through  all 
its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy 
ftill  advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  the  fecrecy  of  love,  and  Paradife  Left  broke 
into  open  view  with  fufficient  fepurity  of  kind 
reception. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjefturc  with 
what  temper  Milton  furveyed  the  lilent  pro- 
grefs  of  his  work,  and  marked  his  reputation 
flealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  cur- 
rent through  fear  and  filence.  I  cannot  but 
conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  difap- 
pointed,  not  at  all  dejefted,  relying  on  his  own 
merit  with  fteady  confcioufnefs,  and  waiting, 

without 
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without  imoaticnce,  the  viciflitudes  of  opi- 
nion, and  tne  impartiality  of  a  future  gene- 
ration. 

In  the  mean  time  he  Continued  his  ftudies^ 
and  fupplied  the  want  of  fight  by  a  very  odd 
expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  5 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  **  that  though  our  au-» 
•*  thor  had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to 
**  read,  fome  perfons  of  man's  eftate,  who,  of 
"  their  own  accord,  greedily  catched  at  the 
**  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that  they 
**  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of  what  they 
**  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by  the  benefit  of 
^*  their  reading;  and  others  of  younger  years 
"  were  fent  by  their  parents  to  the  feme  end: 
"  yet  excufing  only  the  eldeft  daughter,  by 
*'  reafon  of  her  bodily  infirmity,  and  difficult 
"  utterance  of  fpeech,  (which,  to  lay  truths 
**  I  doubt  was  the  principal  caufe  of  excufing 
"  her)  the  other  two  were  condemned  to  the 
**  performance  of  reading,  and  exactly  pro- 
"  nouncing  of  all  the  languages  of  whatever 
"  book  he  (hould,  at  one  time  or  othcr^  think 
"  fit  to  pcrule,  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think 
*•  the  Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Ita- 
"  lian,  Spanifh,  and  French.  All  which  forts 
"  of  books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without 
"  underftanding  one  word,  muft  needs  be  a 
"  trial  of  patience  almoft  beyond  endurance. 
"  Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long  time, 
**  though  the  irkfomenefs  of  this  employment 
^^  could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke 
"  out  more  and  more  into  expreffions  of  un- 
*'  eafinefs;  fo  that  at  length  they  were  all, 
^'  even  the  eldeft  alfo,  fent  out  to  learn  fome 
3  ^  curious 
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''  curious  and  ingenious  forts  of  manufa£tutie^ 
"  that  are  proper  for  women  to  learn  5  partl^ 
**  cularly  embroideries  in  gold  or  filver." 

In  the  fcene  of  miferv  which  this  mode  of 
intelle^ual  labour  fets  oefore  our  eyes,  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  daughters  or 
the  father  are  mofl:  to  be  lamented.  A  lan^ 
guaee  not  underftood  can  never  be  fo  read  as 
to  give  pleafure,  and  very  ieldom  fo  as  to  con- 
vey meanings  If  few  men  would  have  had 
refolution  to  write  books  with  fuch  embarrafs- 
ments,  few  likewife  would  have  wanted  ability 
to  find  fome  better  expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  Paradife  Lojl  (1670),, 
he  publilhed  his  Hifiory  ofUn^landj  comprifing 
the  whole  fable  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and 
continued  to  the  Norman  invafion.  Why  he 
(hould  have  given  the  firfi  part,  which  he 
feems  not  to  believe,  and  which  is  bniverfally 
rejefted,  it  is  difficult  to  conjefture.  The  ftilc 
is  harfh  ^  but  it  has  fomething  of  rough  vigour,^ 
which  perhaps  may  often  ftrike,  though  it  can- 
not pleafc. 

On  this  hiftory  the  licenfcr  again  fixed  his 
claws,  and  before  he  would  tranfmit  it  to  the 
prefs  tore  out  feveral  parts.  Some  cenfures  of 
the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away,  left  they 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  modern  clergy ;  and 
a  character  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Af- 
fembly  of  Divines,  was  excluded  j  of  which 
the  author  gave  a  copy  to  the  earl  of  Angle- 
fea,  and  which,  being  afterwards  publifhed^ 
has  been  fince  inferted  in  its  proper  place. 

The  fame  year  were  printed  Paradife  Re^ 
gained,  and  Samp/on  Agonijlesj  a  tragedy  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 

defigned 
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defigned  by  the  author  for  the  ftage.  Thefe 
poems  were  publiftied  by  another  bookfellen 
It  has  been  alked,  whether  Simmons  was  dif- 
couraged  from  receiving  them  by  the  flow  fale 
of  the  former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his 
bookfeller  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from 
hoping  to  difcover.  It  is  certain,  that  he  who 
in  two  years  fells  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a 
volume  in  quarto,  bought  for  two  payments  of 
five  pounds  each,  has  no  reafon  to  repent  his 
purcnafe. 

When  Milton  (hewed  Paradife  Regained  to 
Elwood,  "  This,"  faid  he,  "  is  owing  to  you; 
"  for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  queftion 
"  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  other- 
"  wife  I  had  not  thought  of/' 

His  laft  poetical  offspring  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear 
Paradife  Lo/i  preferred  to  Paradife  Regained. 
Many  caufes  may  vitiate  a  writer's  judgement 
of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has  coft 
him  much  labour  he  iets  a  high  value,  becaufe 
he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been  dili- 
gent in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without 
toilfome  efforts  is  confidered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  inven- 
tion ;  and  the  laft  work,  whatever  it  be,  has 
neceffarily  moft  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Mil- 
ton, however  it  happened,  had  this  prejudice^ 
and  had  it  to  himfelf . 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  ex- 
tent of  comprehenfion,  that  entitle  this  great 
author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind 
of  humble  dignity,  which  did  not  difdain  the 
meaneft  fervices  to  literature.  The  epick  poet, 
the  controvertifl,  the  politician,  having  alrea- 
dy 
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dy  defcended  to  accommodate  children  i^itfi  tf 
book  of  rudiments,  fiowy  m  the  tail  years  of 
his  life,  compofed  a  book  of  Logick,  for  thef 
initiation  of  Itudents  in  philofophyj  and  pab-« 
liihed  (1672)  Artis  Lo^ica  plenior  Inftitntiq  ad 
Petri  Ram  metbodum  concinnata :  that  is,  ^*  A 
**  new  Scheme  of  Logick,  according  to  the 
"  Method  of  Ramus."  I  know  not  whether^ 
even  in  this  book,  he  did  not  intend  Bn  a£t  of 
hoftility  againft  the  Univerfities ;  for  Ramos 
was  one  of  the  firft  oppugners  of  the  oW  phi-* 
lofophy,  who  difturbed  with  mnovaf ions  the 
quiet  ot  the  fchools. 

His  polemical  difpofition  again  rfeyived.  He 
had  now  been  fafe  fo  long,  that  he  forgot  hi» 
fears,  and  publifhed  a  Treatije  of  true  Religion^ 
Herejy^  Schtfntj  Tokration^  and  the  hefi  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery^ 

But  this  httle  tra6t  is  modeftly  written,  with 
refpeftful  mention  of  the  church  of  England^ 
and  an  appeal  to  the  thtrty-niiie  articles.  Hicr 
principle  of  toleration  is,  agreement  in  the 
fufficiency  o£  the  Scriptures;,  and  he  extendi 
it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  ojnnions  are,  pro- 
fefe  to  derive  them  from  the  fecred  books*  The 
papifts  appeal  to  other  teftimonics,  and  are 
therefore  in  his  opinion  not  to  be  permitted 
the  liberty  of  cither  publick  or  private  wor-- 
(hip;  for  though  they  pkad  conscience,  we^ 
have  no  warranty  he  fays^  to  regard  confiieneg 
which  is  not  grounded  in  Scripture. 

Thofe  who  are  not  convinced  by  hb  reafons, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit.  The 
term  Roman  catbolick  is,  he  fays,  me  rf  the 
Pope's  bulls ',  it  is  particular  univerfaly  or  eatho^ 
lick  fcbifmaUck. 

He 
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He  has,  however,  fomething  better.  As 
the  heft  prefervative  againft  Popery,  he  recom- 
mends the  diligent  perufal  of  the  Scriptures ; 
a  duty,  from  which  he  warns  the  bufy  part  of 
mankind  not  to  think  themfelves  excufed. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with 
fome  additions. 

In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  fent  to  the  preft, 
feeming  to  take  delight  iti  publication,  a  CoU 
ieftion  of  Familiar  Epiftles  in  Latifi ;  to  which, 
being  too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added 
fome  academical  exercifcsj  which  perhaps  he 
perufed  with  pleafure,  as  they  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  days  of  youth ;  but  for  which  no- 
thing but  veneration  for  his  name  cduld  novv 
procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  liis  fixty-fixth  yeaf^ 
the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tor- 
mented, prevailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers  of 
nature.  He  died  by  a  quiet  and  lilent  expira- 
tion, about  the  tenth  of  November  1674,  at 
his  houfe  in  Bunhill-fields  j;  and  was  buried 
next  his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at 
Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was  very  fplendidly 
and  numeroufly  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  ftippofed  to  have 
been  no  memorial  j  but  in  our  time  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erefted  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey 
To  the  Author  ofParadife  hofti  by  Mr.  Benfon; 
who  has  in  the  infcription  beftowed  more  words 
tipon  himfelf  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  infcription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  he  was  faid  to  htfoli  Miltono 
fecundus^  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  he  refufed  to  admit  it  y 
the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too 

O  deteftahlc 
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deteftable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building 
dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  being  author  of  the  infcription, 
permitted  its  reception.  "  And  fuch  has  been 
"  the  change  of  publick  opinion,"  faid  Dr. 
Gregory,  from  wnom  I  heard  this  account, 
"  that  I  have  feen  erefted  in  the  church  a  fta- 
*^  tue  of  that  man,  whofe  name  I  once  knew 
^'  confidered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls/' 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in 
his  youth  eminently  beautiful,  fo  as  to  have 
been  called  the  Lady  of  his  college.  His  hair, 
which  was  of  a  hght  brown,  parted  at  the 
foretop,  and  hung  down  upon  his  (houlders, 
according  to  the  pi6hire  which  he  has  ^ven  of 
Adam.  He  was,  however,  not  of  the  heroick 
ftature,  but  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Richardfbn,  who  mentions  him 
as  having  narrowly  efcaped  from  being  Jhort 
and  thick.  He  was  vigorous  and  a£tive,  and 
delighted  in  the  exercife  of  the  fword,  in  which 
he  is  related  to  have  been  eminently  fkilfuL 
His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  but 
the  back-fword,  of  which  he  recommends  the 
ufe  in  his  book  on  Education. 

His  eyes  are  faid  never  to  have  been  bright ; 
but,  if  he  was  a  dexterous  fencer,  they  muft^ 
have  been  once  quick. 

His  domeflick  habits,  fo  far  as  they  are 
known,  were  thofe  of  a  fevere  ftudent.  He 
drank  little  ftrong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed 
without  delicacy  of  choice  or  excefs  in  quan- 
tity. In  his  youth  he  ftudied  late  at  night;  but 
afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  refted  in  bed 
from  nine  to  four  in  the  Summer,  and  five  in 
Winter.  The  courfe  of  his  day  was  beft  known 
I  after 
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after  he  was  blind.  When  he  firft  rofe  he 
heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then 
iludied  till  twelve;  theil  took  fome  exereife for 
an  hour;  then  dined ;  theii  played  on  the  organ, 
and  fung)  or  heard  another  fing;  then  ftudied 
to  fix;  then  entertained  his  vifiters,  till  eight; 
then  flipped,  and,  after  a  pipe  o^  tobacco  and 
a  glafs  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  defcribed ;  but  this  cveii  teiiour 
appears  attainable  only  iii  Colleges.  He  that 
lives  in  the  world  will  fometimes  have  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  his  praftice  broken  and  confufed. 
Vifiters,  of  whom  Milton  is  reprefented  to  have 
had  great  numbers,  will  come  and  flay  unfea- 
fonably ;  bufinefs,  of  which  every  man  has 
fome,  muft  be  done  when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rife  early,  he  had 
fomething  read  to  him  by  his  bed- fide ;  perhaps 
at  this  time  his  daughters  were  employed.  He 
compofed*  much  in  the  morning,  ana  di£lated 
in  the  day,  fitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair, 
with  his  leg  thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of 
his  care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  perfonal 
eftatc  to  the  parliament ;  but  wheii,  after  the 
conteft  was  decided,  he  folicited  repayment, 
he  met  not  only  with  ne^le6t  hut jbarp  rebuke ; 
and,  having  tired  both  himfelf  and  his  friends, 
was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopelefs  indigna-^ 
tion,  till  he  fhewed  how  able  he  .was  to  do 
greater  fervice.  He  was  then  made  Latin  fe* 
cretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and 
had  a  thoufand  pounds  for  his  Defence  of  the 
People.  His  widow,  who,  after  his  death,  re- 
tired to  Namptwich  in  Chefhire,  and  died  about 
1729,  is  faid  to  have  reported  that  he  loft  two 
O  2  thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds  by  entrufting  it  to  a  fcrivener  j 
and  that,  in  the  general  depredation  upon  the 
Church,  he  had  grafped  an  eftate  of  about  fijty 
pounds  a  year  belonging  to  Wcftminfter  Abbey,, 
which,  liKe  other  ftiarers  of  the  plilnde(  of  re- 
bellion, he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  letum. 
Two  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  Excife-ofiice,  were  aHb  loft.  There  is 
yet  no  reiafon  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  redu- 
ced to  indigence.  His  wants  being  few,  were 
competently  fupplied-  He  fold  his  library  be- 
fore his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold, 
and  only  gave  one  hundred  ta  each  of  his^ 
daughters. 

His  literature  was  unqueftionably  great.  He 
read  all  the  languages  which  are  confidered- 
either  as  learned  or  polite;  Hebrew,  with  its 
two  dialefts,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanifh.  In  Latin  his  fkill  was  fuch  as 
places  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  writers  and  cri- 
ticks ;  and  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  Italian' 
with  uncommon  diligence.  The  books  in  which 
his  daughter,  who  ufed  to  read  to  him,  repre- 
fented  him  as  moft  delighting,,  after  Homer,, 
whith  he  could  almoft  repeat,  were  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphofes  and  Euripides.  His  Euripides  is,^. 
by  Mr.  Cradock's  kinanefs,  now  in  my  hands: 
the  margin  is  fometimes  noted;  but  I  have 
found  nothing  remarkable. 

Of  the  Englifti  poets  he  fet  moft  value  upon' 
Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Cowley.  Spenfer 
was  apparently  his  favourite  :  Shakefpeare  he 
may  eanly4)e  fuppofed  to  like,  with  every  other 
ikilful  rtader ;  but  I  fhould  not  have  expefted 
that  Cowley,    whofe  ideas  of  excellence  were 
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fo  d^erent  from  his  own,  would  have  had 
much  of  his  approbation.  His  charafter  of 
Drydcn,  who  fometimes  vifited  him,  was,  that 
he  was  a  good  rhymift,  but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  faid  to  have 
l)eenfirft  calviniftical  j  and  afterwards,  perhaps 
when  he  began  to  hate  the  Prefbytenans,  to 
have  tended  towards  Arminianifm.  In  the 
mixed  queitions  of  theology  and  government, 
he  never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough 
from  popeiy,  or  prelacy ;  but  what  Baudius 
fays  of  Erafmus  feems  applicable  to  him,  magis 
babuit  quod  fugereU  quam  quod  fequeretur.  He 
had  determin^  rather  what  to  condemn  than 
what  to  approve.  He  has  not  affociated  him- 
felf  with  any  denomination  of  Proteftants :  we 
know  rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he 
was.  He  was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome  j  he 
was  not  of  the  church  of  England. 

To  be  x>f  no  church  is  dangerous.  Reli- 
gion, of  which  the  rewards  are  diftant,  and 
which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and  Hope, 
will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unlefs 
it  be  invigorated  and  reimpreffed  by  external 
ordinances,  by  dated  calls  to  worfhip,  and 
the  falutary  influence  of  example.  Milton, 
who  appears  to  have  had  full  conviftion  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  have  regarded  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  the  profoundeft  venera- 
tion, to  have  been  untainted  by  any  heretical 
peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  to  have  lived  in  a 
confirmed  belief  of  the  immediate  and  occafion- 
al  agency  of  Providence,  yet  grew  old  without 
any  vifible  worfhip.  In  the  diftribution  of  his 
hours,  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  fo- 
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litary,  or  with  hjshoufeholdj  oimtdng  publick 
prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  OTniflion  the  reafon  has  been  fought, 
ppon  a  fuppofition  which  ought  never  to  be 
made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  approba- 
tion, and  juftify  their  cqndu£l  to  thcmfelves. 
Prayer  certainly  was  pot  thought  fpperfluous 
by  him,  who  reprefents  our  nrft  parepts  as 
praying  acceptably  in  the  ftate  of  mhocence, 
and  efnc^cipufly  after  the;r  fall.  That  he  lived 
without  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  5  his 
fludies  and  meditations  were  an  habitual  pray^ 
en  The  negleft  of  it  in  his  family  was  pror 
bably  a  fault  for  which  he  condemned  himfelf, 
and  which  he  intended  to  correft,  but  that 
death,  as  too  often  happens,  intercepted  his 
reformiation. 

His  political  notions  were  thofe  of  an  acri- 
pdopious  and  furly  republican,  for  which  it  is 
not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reafon  than 
that  a  popular  government  was  the  mo  ft  frugal  \ 
for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  tvoulafet  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth.  It  is  furely  very  mal- 
low policy,  that  fuppofes  tnpney  to  be  the  chief 
good ;  and  even  this,  without  confidering  that 
the  fupport  and  exp^nce  of  a  Court  is,  for  the 
raoft  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffick, 
by  which  money  is  (circulated,  without  any 
pational  impoverifhment. 

Miltop's  republicanifm  was,  I  am  afraid, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatnefs,  aiid 
a  fullen  deiire  of  independence ;  in  petulance, 
impatient  of  cpntroul,  and  pride  disdainful  of 
fuperiority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  ftate, 
and  prelates  in  the  church ;  for  he  hated  all 
whom  he  was  required  to  obey.     It  is  to  be 
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fufpe^led  that  his  predominant  ddirc  was  to 
deftroy  rather  than  eftablifti,  and  that  he  felt 
not  fo  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance 
to  authority. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  they  who  mod 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  moft  libe- 
rally grant  it.  What  we  know  of  Milton's 
charafter,  in  domeftick  relations,  is,  that  he 
was  fevere  and  arbitrary.  His  family  confid- 
ed of  women ;  and  there  appears  in  his  books 
fomething  like  a  Turkifh  contempt  of  females, 
as  fubordinate  and  inferiour  beings.  That  his 
own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks^  he 
fufFered  them  to  be  depreffed  by  a  mean  and 
penurious  ^education.  He  thought  woman 
made  only  for  obedience,  and  man  only  for 
rebellion. 

Of  his  family  fome  account  may  be  expe6t«- 
ed.  His  fitter,  firft  married  to  Mr.  Philips, 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her 
firft  hujOb^nd,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Crown-office.  She  had  by  her  firft  huiband 
Edward  and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom 
Milton  educated;  and  by  her  fecond,  two 
daughters* 

His  brother.  Sir  Chriftopher,  had  two  daugh« 
ters,  Mary  and  Catherine,  and  a  fon  Thomas, 
who  fucceeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  and 
kft  a  daughter,  living  in  1749  in  Grofvenor- 
ftreet. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  firft  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though 
deformed,  married  a  mafter-builder,  and  died 
of  her  firft  child.  Mary  died  fingle-  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark»  a  weaver  in  Spital-- 
Aelcjb,  and  lived  76  years,  \o  Auguft   1727, 

This 
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This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  pubiick  men- 
tion has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the  firft 
lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphofes,  and  fome 
of  Euripides,  by  havijig  often  read  them. 
Yf5t  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  mal^e  a  ftand. 
Many  repetitions  are  neceffary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  lines  not  underftood  ;  and  why  (hould 
Milton  wifti  or  want  to  hear  them  fo  often ! 
Thefe  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poems.  V  Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not 
underftood,  the  beginning  raifes  no  more  at- 
tention than  the  end  ;  and  as  thofe  that  under- 
ftand  it  know  commonly  the  beginning  beft, 
its  yehearfal  wjll  fcldom  be  neceflary.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Milton  required  any  paiiage  tobi  fo 
much  repeated  as  that  his  daughter  cbifld  learn 
it ;  nor  likely  that  he defired  the  initiallincs to 
b:  read  at  all  -,  nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of 
the  drudgery  of  pronouncing  unideal  founds, 
would  voluntarily  commit  them  to  memory .'^ 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addifon  made  a  pre- 
fent,  and  promifed  fome  eftablifliment ;  but 
died  foon  after.  Queen  Caroline  fent  her  fifty 
guineas.  She  had  feven  fons  and  three  daugh- 
ters ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  children, 
except  her  fon  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  had  two  fons,  of  whom  no- 
thing is  now  known.  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  Fofter,  a  weaver  in  Spital-fields,  and 
had  feven  children,  who  all  died.  She  kept  a 
petty  grocer's  or  chandler's  fhop,  firft  at  Hal- 
loway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock-lane  near 
Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little  of  her 
grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good.   Sh(S 
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told  of  his  harihnefs  to  his  daughters^  and  h\f 
refufal  to  have  them  taught  to  write;  and,  in 
pppofitipn  to  other  accounts,  reprefented  him 
as  delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  5,  Comus  was  played  for  her 
benefit*     She  had  fo  little  acquaintance  with 
diverfion  or  gaiety,  that  (he  did  not  know 
what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered 
her.    The  profits  of.  the  night  were  only  one 
hundi-ed  and  thirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  New- 
ton brought  a  large  contribution  ;   and  twen- 
ty pounds  were  given  by  Tonfon,  a  man  who 
is  tabe  prai^  as  often  as  he  is  named.    Of 
this  fum  one  hundred  pounds  was  placed  in 
the  flocks,  after  fome  debate  between  her  and 
Jher  hufband  in  whofe  name  it  fhould  be  enter- 
ed, and  the  refl  augmented  their  little  floclt, 
with  which  they  removed  to  Iflington.    This 
wasthegreateflbenefa6Hon  that  Paradife  Loft 
ever  procured  the  author's  defcendents ;  and 
to  this  he  who  has  now  attempted  to  relate  his 
Life,  had  the  honpur  of  contributing  a  Prq.^ 
logue. 


IN  the  examination  of  Milton's  pQetic4 
works,  I  fh^U  pay  fo  much  regard  to  time  as 
to  begin  with  his  juvenile  produ6tions.  For 
his  early  pieces  he  feems  to  have  had  a  degree 
of  fondnefs  not  very  laudable :  what  he  has 
once  written  he  reiblves  to  preferve,  and  gives 
to  the  publick  an  unfinifhed  poem,  which  he 
broke  off  becaufe  he  was  nothing  fatisfied  with 
what  bebifddane,  fuppofing  his  readers  Icfs  nice 
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than  himfelf.  Thefe  preludes  to  his  future  Ia« 
hours  are  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  Englifh.  Of 
the  Italian  I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  as  a 
critic ;  but  I  have  heard  them  commended  by 
a  man  well  qualified  to  decide  their  merit. 
The  Latin  pieces  are  lufcioufly  elegant;  but 
the  delight  which  they  afford  is  rather  by  the 
cxquifite  imitation  of  the  ancient  writers,  by 
the  purity  of  the  diftion,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of  inventi- 
on, or  \4gour  of  fentunent.  Thev  are  not  all 
of  equal  value;  the  elegies  excel  tne  odes ;  and 
fome  of  the  exercifes  on  Gunpowder  Treafon 
might  have  been  fpared. 

The  Englifh  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promifes  of  Paradife  Loft^  have  this  evidence 
of  genius,  that  they  have  a  caft  original  and 
unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not  ex- 
cellence: if  they  differ  from  the  verfes  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worfe ;  for  they  are 
too  often  diflinguifhed  by  repuUive  harfhnefs ; 
the  combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they 
are  not  pleafing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  feem 
to  be  laborioufly  fought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manufcripts, 
happily  preferved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  his  fmaller  works  are  found  as  they  were 
firfl:  written,  with  the  fubfeauent  correcHons. 
Such  reliques  (hew  how  excellence  is  acquired; 
what  we  nope  ever  to  do  with«eafe,  wc  may 
learn  firft  to  do  with  diligence. 

Thofe  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  ^reat 
poet,  fometimes  force  their  own  judgement  in- 
to falfe  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and 
prevail  upon  themfelves  to  think  that  admira* 
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blc  which  is  only  fingular.  All  that  (hort 
compoiitions  can  commonly  attain  is  neatnefs 
and  elegance.  Milton  never  learned  the  art 
of  doing  little  things  with  grace ;  he  overlook- 
ed the  milder  excellence  of  fuavity  and  foft- 
nefs  ;  he  was  a  Lion  that  had  no  (kill  in  dand^ 
ling  the  Kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praife 
has  been  beftowed  is  Lycidas^  of  which  th6 
diflion  is  harfh,  the  rhymes  uncertain^  and 
the  numbers  unpleafine.  What  beauty  there 
is,  we  mufl  theretore  feek  in  the  fentiments  and 
images. 

It  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  eflFufion  of 
real  paflion  ;  for  paflion  runs  not  after  remote 
allunons  and  obfcure  opinions.  Paffion  plucks 
no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls 
upon  Arethufe  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 
rough  fatyrs  znd/auns  with  cloven  heel.  Where 
there  is  leifure  for  fiftion  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there 
is  no  truth  ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  no- 
thing new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  paftoral, 
eafy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  difgufting :  what* 
ever  images  it  can  fupply,  are  long  ago  ex- 
hauflcd;  and  its  inherent  improbability  al- 
ways forces  diffatisfaftion  on  the  mind.  When 
Cowley  tells  of  Hervey  that  they  ftudied  toge- 
ther, it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  how  much  he  rauil 
mifs  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  the 
partner  of  his  difcoveries  ;  but  what  image  of 
tendernefs  can  be  excited  by  thefe  line$  ? 

We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  fultry 
horn, 

^att'ning  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of 
night. 
^  Wi¥ 
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We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ;  and  though 
it  be  allowed  that  the  reprefentation  may  be  al- 
kgorlcal,  the  true  meaning  is  fo  uncertain  and 
gemote,  that  it  is  never  fought,  becaufeitcan* 
jnot  be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copfes,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities  5  Jove  and  Phoebus, 
Neptune  and  -ffiolus,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
tihological  imagery,  fuch  as  a  College  eafily  fupip 
plies.  Nothing  can  lefs  difplay  knowledge,  or 
lefs  exercife  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  (hep- 
herd  has  loft  his  companion,  and  muft:  now 
feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
/kill  in  piping ;  and  how  one  god  afks  another 
god  what  is  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how 
neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves 
will  excite  no  fyippathy ;  he  who  thus  praifes 
V'ill  cpnfer  nq  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grofler  fault.  With 
thefe  trifling  fi,£):ions  are  mingled  the  moft 
awful  and  facred  truths,  fuch  as  ought  never 
to  be  polluted  wijh  fuch  irreverend  combina- 
tions. The  fliepherd  likewife  is  now  a  feeder 
of  flieep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclefiaftical  paf- 
tor,  a  fuperintendent  of  a  Chriftian  flock. 
Such  equivocations  are  always  unflcilful,  but 
here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  jeaift  approach 
to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I  believe  the 
writer  not  to  have  been  confcioiis. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  juftly  ac- 
quired, that  its  blaze  drives  away  the  eye  from 
pice  examination.  Surely  no  man  could  have 
fancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pleafure, 
had  he  not  known  its  author. 

Of 
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Of  the  two  ^itctSyU Allegro  and  IlPenferofo^ 
I  believe  opinion  is  uniform  j  every  man  that 
reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleafor^.  The 
author's  defign  is  not,  what  Theohftid  has  re- 
marked, mereW  to  (hew  how  objefts  derive 
their  colours  from  the  mind,  by  reprefenting 
the  operation  of  the  fame  things  upon  the  gay 
and  tne  melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  fame 
man  as  he  is  differently  difpofed  j  but  rather 
how,  among  the  fucceffive  variety  of  appear- 
ances, every  difbofition  of  mind  takes  hold  ovt 
thofe  by  whieh  it  may  be  gratified. 

The  cbearful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the 
morning  ;  the  ^enjhe  man  hears  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  evenmg.  The  chearful  man  fees  the 
cock  ftrut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds 
echo  in  the  wood  5  then  walks*  not  tmfeen  to  ob- 
ferve  the  glory  of  the  rifing  fun,  or  lifteh  to 
the  tinging  milk-maid,  and  view  the  laboufis 
of  the  [^wman  and  the  mower ;  then  cafts 
his  eyes  about  him  over  fcfene$  of  fmiling 
plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  diftant  tower,  the 
refidence  of  fome  fair  inhabitant;  thus  he 
purfues  rural  gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour 
or  of  play,  and  delights  himfelf  at  night  with 
the  fanciful  narratives  of  fuperftitious  igno-* 
ranee. 

The  penfive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unfeen 
to  mufe  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
fullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him' 
home,  he  fits  in  a  room  lighted  only  hyglow^ 
ing  embers 'y  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches 
*the  North  Star,  to  difcover  the  habitation  of 
feparate  fouls,  and  varies  the  (hades  of  medi- 
tation, by  contemplating  the  magnificent  or 
pathetick  fcenes  of  tragick  and  epic  poetry* 

When 
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When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning  gloomy 
with  I'ain  and  wind,  he  walks  into  the  dark 
tracklefs  woods,  falls  afleep  by  fome  murmur- 
ing water,  and  with  melancholy  enthufiafm. 
expedts  fome  dream  of  prognoftication,  or  fome 
mufick  played  by  aerial  performers. 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  folitary, 
filent  inhabitants  of  the  bread  that  neither  re- 
ceive nor  tranfmit  communication;  no  men- 
tion is  therefore  made  of  a  philoibphical 
friend,  or  a  pleafant  companion.  Serioufnefs 
does  not  arife  from  any  participation  of  cala- 
mity, nor  gaiety  from  the  pleafures  of  the 
bottle. 

The  man  of  chearfulnefs^  having  exhaufted 
the  country,  tries  what  towered  cities  will  af- 
ford, and  mingles  with  fcencs  of  fplendor,  gay 
aifemblies,  and  nuptial  feftivities;  but  he 
mingles  a  mere  fpeftator,  as  when  the  learned 
comedies  of  Jonfon,  or  the  wild  dramas  of 
Shakefpeare,  are  exhibited,  he  attends  the 
theatre. 

The  penjive  man  never  lofes  himfelf  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloifter,  or  frequents 
the  cathedral.  Milton  })robably  had  not  yet 
forfaken  the  Church. 

Both  his  chara6ters  delight  in  mufick ;  but 
he  feems  to  think  that  chearful  notes  would 
have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  compleat  difmiflion 
of  Eurydice,  of  whom  folemn  founds  only 
procured  a  conditional  releafe. 

For  the  old  age  of  Chearfulnefs  he  makes 
no  provifion;  but  Melancholy  he  condudls 
with  great  dignity  to  the  clofe  of  life. 

Through  thefe  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  feledcd,  and  nicely  diftinguifticd  \  but 

the 
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the  colours  of  the  di£Hon  feem  not  fufficiently 
difcriminated.  His  Chearfulnefs  is  without 
levity,  and  his  Penfivenefs  without  afperity. 
I  know  not  whether  the  chara6ters  are  kept 
fufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  indeed,  be 
found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
I  always  meet  fome  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 
They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination. 

The  greateft  of  his  juvenile  performances 
is  the  Majk  of  Comus  j  in  which  may  very 
plainly  be  difcovered  the  dawn  or twilightof  Ptf- 
radife  Loft.  Milton  appears  to  have  formed  very 
early  that  fyftem  of  di6tion  and  mode  of  verfe^ 
which  his  maturer  judgment  approved,  and 
from  which  he  never  endeavoured  nor  defired 
to  deviate. 

Nor  does  Comus  afford  only  a  fpecimen  of 
his  language ;  it  exhibits  likewife  his  power  of 
defcription,  and  his  vigour  of  fentiment,  em* 
ployed  in  the  praife  and  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  more  truely  poetical  is  rarely  found  y  al* 
lufions,  images,  and  defcriptive  epithets,  em- 
bellifh  almoft  every  period  with  lavifh  decora*-* 
tion.  As  a  feries  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration 
with  which  the  votaries  have  received  it. 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  a£bion  is 
not  probable.  A  Mafque,  in  thofe  parts 
where  fupernatural  intervention  is  admitted, 
muft  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of 
imagination ;  but,  fo  far  as  the  aftion  is  mere- 
ly human,  it  ought  to  be  reafonable,  which 
/can  hardly  be  faid  of  the  conduct  of  the  two 
brothers;  who,  when  their  fifter  finks  with 
fatigue  in  a  pathlefs  wildemefs,  wander  both 
away  together  in  fearch  of  berries  too  far  to 

find 
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find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  helplefs  la^y 
to  all  the  fadnefs  and  danger  of  folitude.  This 
however  is  a  defe£t  over-balanCed  by  its  conve- 
nience. 

What  deferves  more  reprehenfion  is,  that 
the  prologue  fpokeii  in  the  wild  wood  by  the 
attendant  Spirit  is  addrefTed  to  the  aodience ; 
a  mode  of  communication  fo  contrary  to  the 
natvtre  of  dramatick  reprefentation,  that  no 
precedents  can  fupport  it. 

The.  difcourfe  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long  j  an 
obje^ion  that  may  be  made  to  almoft  i\l  the 
following  fpeeches :  they  have  not  the  fpriteli-^ 
nefs  of  a  dialogue  animated  by  redproCat  con* 
tention,  but  feem  rather  declamations  delibe- 
rately compofed,  and  formally  repeated,  on  a 
moral  quefHon.  The  auditor  therefore  tiftens 
as  to  a  lecture,  without  paffion,  without  anx* 
icty. 

The  fong  of  Comus  has  airinefi  and  jollity  ^ 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as 
Well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleafure 
are  fo  general,  that  they  excite  no  diftinft 
images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dan- 
gerous hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  foliloquies  of  Comus  and  the 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  fong 
muft  owe  much  to  the  voice,  if  it  ever  can  de- 
light. At  laft  the  brothers  enter,  with  toa 
much  tranquility ;  and  when  they  have  feared 
left  their  fifter  fhould  be  in  danger,  and  hoped 
that  (he  is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a 
foeech  in  praife  of  chaftity,  and  the  Younger 
^  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a  philofopher. 

Then  deicends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  (hep- 
herd;  and   the  brother,  inftead   of  being  in 

hade 
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hade  to  afk  his  help,  praifes  his  finging,  and 
enquires  his  bufinefs  in  that  place  It  is  re- 
markable, that  at  this  interview  the  brother 
is  taken  with  a  (hort  fit  of  rhyming.  The 
Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of 
Comus;  the  brother  moralifes  again ;  and  the 
Spirit  makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  ufe  be- 
caufe  it  is  falfe,  and  therefore  unfuitabic  to  a 
good  Being. 

In  all  thefe  parts  the  language  is  poetical, 
and  the  rcfentments  are  generous ;  but  there 
is  fomething  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  difpute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus 
is  the  mofl  animated  and  afFe£ling  fcene  of 
the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brifker 
reciprocation  of  obje6lions  and  replies  to  in- 
vite  attention,  and  detain  it. 

The  fongs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  imagery  ; 
but  they  are  harfh  in  their  diftion,  and  not 
very  mufical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too 
bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dia- 
logue. It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  ftile,  inele-* 
gantly  fplendid,  and  tediouily  inftruftive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts 
of  Milton's  life,  upon  different  occauons. 
They  deferve  not  any  particular  criticifm ;  for 
of  the  beft  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  they  are 
not  bad ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the 
twenty  firft  are  truly  entitled  to  this  flender 
commendation.  The  fabrick  of  a  fonnet; 
however  adapted  to  the  Italian  language,  has 
never  fucceeded  in  ours,  which,  havmg  greater 
variety  of  termination,  requires  the  rhymes  to 
be  often  changed. 

P  Thofc 
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Thofe  little  pieces  may  be  difpatched  with- 
out much  anxiety  j  a  greater  work  calls  for 
greater  care.  I  am  now  to  examine  Paradife 
Loji;  a  poem>  which,  confidered  with  refpeft 
to  deiign,  may  claim  the  firft  place,  and  with 
refpeff  to  performance  the  fecond  among  the 
produ6lions  of  the  human  mind*. 

By  the  general  confent  of  criticks,  the  firft 
praife  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an 
epiisk  poem,  as  it  requires  an  aflemblage  of  all 
the  powers  which  art  fingly  fufficient  for  other 
compofitions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting 
pleafure  with  truth,  by  caUing  imagination  to 
the  Kelp  of  reafon.  Epick  poetry  undertakes 
to  teach  the  moft  important  truths  by  the  moft 
pleafing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates  fome 
great  event  in  the  moft  afFefting  manner. 
Hiftory  muft  fupply  the  writer  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  narration,  which  he  muft  improve 
and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art,  animate  by  drama- 
tick  energy,  anddiverfify  by  retrofpeftion and 
anticipation  J  morality  muft  teach  him  the 
exaft  bounds,  and  different  (hades,  of  vice 
and  virtue:  from  policy,  and* the  pra6lice  of 
life,  he  has  to  learn  the  difcriminations  of 
charafter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  paftions^ 
either  fingle  our  combined;,  and  phyfiology 
muft'  fupply  him  with  illuftrations  and  images. 
To  put  thefe  materials  to  poetical  ufe,.  is 
required  an  imagination  capable  of  painting 
nature,,  and  realizing  fiftion.  Nor  is  he  yet 
a  poet  till  he  has  attained'  the  whole  exten- 
fion  of  his  language,  diftinguiflied  all  the 
delicacies  of  phrafe,  and  all  the  colours  of 
words,  and  learned  to  adjuft  their  different 
founds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical  modu- 
lation. 

Roflir 
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JlBoiTa  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet's  firft  work 
!s  to  find  a  moraly  which  his  fable  is  afterwards 
to  illuftrate  and  eftabliih/  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  procefs  only  of  Milton  i  the  moral  of 
other  poems  is  incidental  and  confequent  i  in 
Milton's  only  it  is  eflential  and  intrinfic.  His 
purpofe  was  the  motl  ufeful  and  the  mod  ar-» 
duous  ;  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  j  to 
(hew  the  reafonablenefs  of  religion,  and  the 
neceflity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law* 

To  convey  this  moral  there  muft  be  2l  fable ^ 
a  narration  artfully  conflruded^  fo  as  to  ex- 
cite curiofity,  and  furprife  expectation.  In 
this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  muit  be  confef- 
fed  to  have  equalled  every  other  poet,  He  has 
involved  in  his  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  the 
events  which  preceded,  and  thofe  that  were  to 
follow  it :  he  has  interwoven  the  whole  fyftera 
of  theology  with  fueh  propriety,  that  every 
part  appears  to  be  neceflary  ^  and  fcarcely  any 
recital  is  wiftied  ftiorter  for  the  fake  of  quick- 
ening the  progrefs  of  the  mainadtion^ 

The  fubject  of  an  epick  poem  is  naturally 
an  event  of  great  importance-  That  of  Mil- 
ton is  not  the  de(tru<5tion  of  a  city,  the  condudt 
of  a  colonv,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire. 
His  fubjeo:  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolu-- 
tions  of  heaven  and  earth;  rebellion  againft 
the  Supreme  King,  raifed  by  the  higheft  order 
of  created  beings  j  the  overthrow  of  their  hofty 
and  the  puniftiment  of  their  crime  >  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  race  of  reafonable  creatures  > 
their  original  happinefs  and  innocence,  theii' 
forfeiture  of  immortality,  and  their  reftoration 
to  hope  and  peace. 

P  2  Great 
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Great  events  can  be  haftened  or  retarded 
only  by  perfons  of  elevated  dignity.  Before 
the  greatnefs  difplayed  in  Milton's  poem^  alt 
other  greiatnefs  (brinks  away.  The  weakeft  of 
his  agents  are  the  higheft  and  nobleft  of  hu- 
man beings,  the  original  parents  of  mankind; 
with  whofe  aftions  the  elements  contented; 
on  vvhofe  reflitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  de- 
pended the  ftate  of  terreftrial  nature,  and  the 
condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitants  of 
the  gk)be. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief 
are  fucb  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on 
flight  occafions.    The  reft  were  lower  powers  ; 

— of  which  the  leaft  could  wield 
Thofe  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions. 

powers,  which  only  the  controul  of  Omnipo- 
tence reftrains  from  laying  creation  wafte,  and 
filling  the  vaft  expanfe  of  fpace  with  ruin  and 
confufion.  To  difplay  the  motives  and  acti- 
ons of  beings  thus  fuperiour,  fofar  as  human 
reafon  can  examine  them,  or  human  imagina- 
tion reprefent  them,  is  the  talk  which  this 
mighty  poet  has  undertaken  and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epick  poems  much 
fpeculation  is  commonly  employed  upon  the 
charaBers.  The  charafters  in  the  Paradife 
Lo/i^  which  admit  of  examination,  are  thofe 
ot  angels  and  of  man;  of  angels  good  and 
evil  J  of  man  in  his  innocent  and  finful  ftate. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is 
mild  and  placid,  of  eafy  condefcenfion  and 
free  communication  j  that  of  Michael  is  regal 
and  lofty,  and,  as  may  ieem,  attentive  to  the 
dignity  of  his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Ga- 
briel 
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brici  appear  occafionally,  and  a6l  as  every  in- 
cident requires  ;  the  folitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel 
is  very  amiablv  painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  chara£lers  are  more 
diverfified.  To  Satan,  as  Addifon  obferves, 
fuch  fentiments  are  given  as  fuit  the  moji 
exalted  and  mojl  detraved  being.  Milton  has 
been  cenfured,  by  Clarke,  for  the  impiety  which 
fometimes  breaks  from  Satan's  mouth.  For 
there  are  thoughts,  ashejuftly  remarks,  which 
no  obfervation  of  chara6ler  can  juftify,  be* 
caufe  no  good  man  would  willingly  permit 
them  to  pafs,  however  tranfiently,  through 
his  own  mind^  To  make  Satan  fpeak  as  a 
rebel,  without  any  fuch  expreflions  as  might 
taint  the  reader's  imagination,  was  indeed  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  Milton's  undertak- 
ing, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  extrii- 
catcd  himfelf  with  great  happinefs.  There  is 
in  Satan's  fpeeches  little  that  can  give  pain  to 
a  pious  ear.  The  language  of  rebellion  can- 
not be  the  fame  with  that  of  obedience*  The 
malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haughtineis  and 
obflinacy;  but  his'expreffions  are  commonly 
general,  and  no  otherwife  ofFenfive  than  as 
they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celeftial  rebellion 
are  very  judicioufly  difcriminated  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  books ;  and  the  ferocious  chara£ier 
of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the  battle  and  the 
council,  witn  exa6t  conMency* 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during 
their  innocence,  fuch  fentiment  as  innocence 
can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  be- 
nevolence and  mutual  veneration ;  thdr  re* 
pafts  are  without  luxury,  and  their  diligence 
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ivithout  toil.  Their  addreflcs  to  their  Maimer 
have  little  more  than  the  voice  of  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Fruition  left  them  nothing  to 
afk,  and  Innocence  left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  diftruft  and  difcord, 
mptual  accufation,  and  flubborn  felf-defence  | 
thev  regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds^ 
and  dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their 
tranfgreffion.  Atlaft  they  feck  (helter  in  his 
mercy,  foften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  fup- 
plication.  Both  before  and  after  the  Fall,  the 
fuperiprity  of  Adam  is  diligently  fuftained. 

Of  the/r(?^/7^/(f  andthe  marvellous j  two  parts 
of  a  vulgar  epick  poem,  which  immerge  the 
critick  in  deep  confideration,  the  'Paradtfe  Loji 
requires  little  to  be  faid.  It  contains  the  hif- 
tory  of  ?i  miracle  of  Creation  and  Redempti- 
on; it  difplays  the  power  and  the  mercy  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  the  probable  therefore  is 
marvellous,  and  the  marvellous  is  probgible. 
The  fubftance  of  the  narrative  is  truth  j  and 
as  truth  allows  no  choice,  it  is,  like  neceffity, 
fuperibr  to  rule.  To  the  accidental  or  adven- 
titious parts,  as  to  pv^ry  thing  human,  fome 
flight  exceptions  may  be  triade.-  Biit  the  main 
fabrick  is  immovably  fuppprted.  '    ' 

Itisjuftly  remarked  by  Addifon,  that  this 
ppemi  has,  by  the  hature  of  its  fubjeft,  the 
advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  univer- 
fally  iarid  perpetually  intereftinjf.  All  man- 
kind will,  through  all  ages,  bear  the  feme  re- 
lation to  Adam  and  to  Eve,  and  inoft  partako 
of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  machinery^  fo  called  from  ©wV  *V. 
^Mx*w,  by  which  is  meaht  the  occafional  inter- 
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^olition  of  fupernaturafl  power,  another  fer- 
tile topick  of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room 
to  fbeak,  becaufe  every  thing  is  done  under 
the  immediate  and  vifible  diieftionof  Heaven; 
but  the  rule  is  fo  far  obferved,  that  no  part  of 
the  a6tion  could  have  been  accQmplifhcd  by 
any  other  means. 

Of  epifodes^  I  think  there  pre  only  two,  con- 
tained in  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in 
heaven,  and  Michael's  prophetick  account  of 
the  changes  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both 
are  clofely  connefted  with  the  great  aftion  5 
one  was  neceflary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the 
other  as  a  confolation. 

To  the  icomj^catnefs  or  integrity  of  the  ^e- 
(ign  nothing  can  be  objefted  j  it  has  dyiinflly 
jmd  clearly  wb^t  Ariftotle  requires^  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle^  and  an  end.  There  iis  per- 
haps no  poem,  of  the  fame  length,  from 
which  fo  little  <:an  be  taken  Nvithout  apparent 
mutilation^.  Here  are  no  funecal  games,  nor 
is  there  any  long  defcription  of  a  fliield.  The 
flxor.t  digreffions  *t  the  beginning  of  the  third, 
Ceventh^  .and  ni^nth  books,  might  doubtlefs  be 
ipared ;  b^t  fuperfluitLes  fo  beautiful,  who 
would  take  away  ?  or  who  does  not  wiih  that 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  had  gratified  fucceed- 
i«g  ages  with  a  little  knowledge  of  himfelf  ? 
Perhaps  no  paffages  are  more  frequently  or 
more  attentively  read  than  thofe  .^jxtrinfick  pa- 
ragraphs ;  and,  fince  the  end  pi  poetry  is 
pleafure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleafed. 

The  queftions,  whether  the  action  of  the 
poem  be  ftriftly  oncy  whether  the  poem  can  be 
properly  termed  beroick,  and  who  is  the  hero, 
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are  raifcd  by  fuch  readers  as  draw  their  prin- 
ciples of  judgment  rather  from  books  than 
.  from  reafon.  Milton,  though  he  intituled 
Paradife  Loft  only  2ipoemy  yet  calls  it  hhnfelf 
heroick  Jong.  Dryden,  petulantly  and  incte- 
cently,  denies  the  heroilm  of  Adam,  becaufe 
he  was  overcome ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  why 
the  hero  fhould  not  be  unfortunate,  except 
eftablifhed  praftice,  fince  fucqefs  and  virtue  do 
not  go  neccflarily  together.  Cato  is  the  hero 
of  Lucan ;  but  Lucan's  authority  will  not  be 
fufFered  by  Quintilian  to  decide.  However, 
if  fuccefs  be  neceffary,  Adam*s  deceiver  was 
at  laft  crufhed;  Adam  was  reflrored  to  his 
Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  fccurely  re- 
fume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  fcheme  and  fabrick  of  the  poem, 
muft  be  confidered  its  cpmponent  parts,  the 
fentimentsand  thediftion. 

ThtfentimentSy  zs  expreffive  of  manners,  or 
appropriate^  to  charafters,  arc,  for  the  greater 
part,  unexceptionably  juftj 

Splendid  paflkges,  containing  leffons  of  mo- 
rality, or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  feldom. 
Such  is  the  original  formation'  of  this  poem, 
that,  as  it  admits  no  human  manners  "tjll  th^ 
Fall,  it  can  give  little  affiftance  to  hitman  con- 
du6l.  Its  end  is  to  raife*  the  thought?  above 
fublunaiy  cares  or  pleafures*  Yet  the  praife 
of  that  fortitude,  with  which  Abdiel  main- 
tained his  fingularity  of  virtue  againfl:  the 
fcorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  accommodated  to 
all  times  j  and  Raphael's  reproof  of  Adam*s 
curiofity  after  the  planetary  motions,  with  the 
anfwer  returned  by  Adam,  may  be  confident- 
,■••■■■■  ly 
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ly  oppofed  to  any  rule  of  lifp  which  any  poet 
has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occafionally  called 
forth  in  the  progrefs,  are  fuch  as  could  only 
be  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highe^ 
degree  fervid  and  aflive,  to  which  materials 
were  fupplied  by  inceflant  ftudy  and  unlimited 
curipfity.  The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  might 
be  faid  to  fublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off 
into  his  work  the  fpirit  of  fcience,  unmingled 
with  its  grofler  parts. 

He  had  cpnfidered  creation  in  its  whole  cxt 
tent,  and  his  deicriptions  are  therefore  {earn- 
ed. He  had  accu domed  his  imagination  to 
unreftrained  indulgence,  and  his  conceptions 
therefore  were  extenfivc.  The  chara^eriflick 
quality  of  his  poem  is  fubliipity.  He  fome- 
times  defcends  to  the  tlegant,  but  bis  elenient 
is  the  great.  He  can  occafionally  inveft  him- 
felf  with  grace  5  but  his  natural  port  is  gigan- 
tick  loftinefs  *.  He  can  pleafe  when  picture 
is  required  J  but  it  is/ his  peculiar  power  to 
aftonifti. 

He  feems  to  have  been  well  aequajhted  with 
his  own  geniusi  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  Nature  had*  bj^ftdwed  upon  hini  more 
bountifully  than  iipoh  others ;  the  power  of 
difplaying  the  vaft,  illuminating  the  fplendid^ 
enforcing;  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy, 
and  aggravating  the  dreadful:  he  therefore 
chofe  a  fubjeft  oh  which  top  n^uch  could  not 
be  faid,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy 
without  the  cenfure  of  extravagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur* 
rences  of  life^  did  not  fatiate  his  appetite  of 

greatnefs. 

*  AlgSLVoii  terms  it  pgante/ca/mUimtaMiltMis 
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greatnefs.  To  paint  things  as  they  arc,  rCf 
quires  a  minute  attention,  and  employs  the 
memory  rathei'.than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight 
was  to  fport  in  the  wide  r^ions  of  poffibility ; 
reality  >yas  a  fqene  too  narrow  for  his  mind. 
He  fent  his  .faculties  out  ypon  dijtcove^y,  intQ 
worlds  where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and 
delighted  to  form  new  n^odes  of  exiftejice,  and 
furniih  fentimexit  and  ^ftion  to  fuperior  be- 
ings, to  tjrace  the  counf^ls  9f  h,el],  or  ^ccom^ 
pany  the  choirs  of  heaven/ 
.  But  li^  qould  not  be  always  ia  other  worlds^: 
he  muft  fom^imes  .f^vifijt  earth,  and  tell  of 
tl^iQgs  viiible  and  )ci\owii.  ^When  he  cannot 
;'aife  wond^  ^y  thi^  fiibiiifmLty  of  his  mind,  he 
givQs  delight  )yy  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  /ubje^,  he  n^ever  fails  tg 
fill  the  in^agi^ajtipn..  But  iuS(  images  and  def- 
criptiops  of  the  fcene$  of  operations  of  Na* 
tpre  dp  not  (eem  tp.be  ;always  copi^  fronj 
original  form^  w>r,tpbsve  t|je  freflinefs,  raci- 
nefs,  and  energy  of-  imnj^iate  pbfervation. 
He  faw  Nature,  as  Dryden  exprefles  it,  tbrougb 
the  fpf^Mles  of  books i^^^  on  moft  pccafions 
calls  learning  to  l^s  ^f^aj^e,  The  garden  of 
Eden  brings  to ,  his  j|iin4.  tjie  vale.of  £««tf, 
^here  Proferpirie  wasj  ga^eri^g  flowers.  Sa- 
tan ^^^kes  his  way  thrpugh  fighting  elements, 
Yik^jirgo  between  the  <G)f/7^fd;i  rocks,  ov  UlyJJ'es 
betweei)  the  two  jS/f///(z;7  whirlpools,  when  he 
ftiMnned  Chdryhdis  on  the;  larboard.  The  my- 
thological allufions  have  been  juftly  cenfured, 
as  not  being  always  ufed  with  notice  of  their 
vanity ;  but  they  conti^ibute  variety  to  the  nar- 
ration, and  produce  ?n  ^Iterpate  exerqfe  of 
t^e  mempry  and  the  fancy. 

His 
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^is  fimilies  are  lefs  numerous,  and  more 
various^  than  thofe  of  his  predecefTors.  But 
he  does  not  confine  himfelf  within  the  limits 
of  rigorous  comparifon  :  his  great  excellence  is 
amplitude,  and  he  expands  the  adventitious 
image  beyond  the  dimenfions  which  the  occa- 
fion  required.  Thus,  comparing  the  fliield  of 
Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  h^  crowds  the 
imagination  with  the  difcovery  which  the  telef- 
cope  difcovers. 

Of  his  moral  fentiments  it  is  hardly  praife 
to  affirm  that  they  excel  thofe  of  all  other 
poets  J  for  this  fuperiority  he  wa^  indebted  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  facred  writings. 
The  ancient  epick  poets,  wanting  the  light  of 
Revelation,  were  very  unikilfut  teachers  of 
virtue :  their  principal  charafters  may  be  great, 
but  they  are  not  amiable.  The  reader  may 
rife  from  their  works  with  a  greater  degree  of 
active  or  paffive  fortitude,  and  fobietimes  of 
prudences  but  he  willbe  able  to  carry  away 
few  precepts  of  juftice,  and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appeaf  s,  that  the 
advantages  of  even  Chriltian  knowledge  may 
be  pofTdTed  in  vain.  Ariofto's  pravity  is  ge- 
nerally known  ;  and  though  the  lielheranceof 
yerufalem  may  be  confidered  as  a  facred  fub- 
jeft,  the  poet  has  been  very  fparing  of -moral 
inftru^ion. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  fanftity  of 
thought,  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when 
the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  intro- 
duftion  of  the  rebellious  fpirits;  and  even  they 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  fubje6iion 
to  God,  in  fuch  a  manqer  as  excites  reverence 
and  confirms  piety. 

Of 
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Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ;  but 
thofe  two  are  the  parents  of  -mankind,  vene- 
rable before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence, 
and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance  andfubmif- 
iion.  In  their  firft  (late  their  afFe£^ion  is  tender 
without  weaknefs,  and  their  piety  fublinjewith* 
out  prefumption.  When  they  have  finned,  they 
fhew  how  difcord  begins  in  natural,  frailty, 
and  how  it  ought  to  ce^e  in  mutual  forbear- 
ance; how  confidence  of  the  divine  favour  is 
forfeited  by  fin,  and  how  hope  of  pardon  may 
be  obtained  by  penitence  ana  prayer.  A  (late 
of  innocence  we  can  only  con<;eive,  if  indeed, 
in  our  prefent  mifery,  it  be  poljibje  to  con- 
ceive it ;  but  the  fentiments  and  worffa^  pro- 
per to  a  fallen  and  offending  being,  we  oave 
all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all  to  praftife, 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great. 
Our  progenitors?,  ip  their  firft  ftate,  converfed 
with  angels;  even  when  folly  and  fin, had  de- 
graded ttnemj  they  had  not  in  their  hymiUatU 
on  the  port  of  meanfuiurs  i  and  th^y  rife  again 
to  reverential  regard,  whep  we  find  that  their 
prayers  werejieard. 

As  human  pafiions  did  not  enter ' the  ywrld 
before  the  Fall,  there  |s  in  the  Paradffe  Loft 
little  opportunity  for  the  pathet^c^rs  but  what 
little  there  is  has  not  been  loft.  That:pafiiioh 
which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  an- 
guifh  arifing  from  the  confpQufnefs  of  tranf- 
greffion,  and  the  horrours  attending  the  fenfe 
of  the  Divine  difpleafure,  are  very  juftly  def- 
cribed  and  forcibly  imprefled.  But  the  pafii- 
ons are  moved  only  on  one  occafion ;  fublimi- 
ty  is  the  general  and  prevailing  quality  in  this 

poem; 
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poem>  fiibHmtty  varioufly  modified,  fome- 
times  ddktipthfti  fometimes  argumcRtative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  Paradiji  Lofty  for 
faalts  and  defefls  every  work  of  man  muft 
have,  it  is  thebufinefs  of  impartial  criticifmto 
difcover«  As,  in  difplaying  the  excellence  of 
Milton,  I  have  not  made:  long  quotations,  be^ 
caufe  of  fele6ting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  ihall  in  the  fame  general  manner  men- 
tion that  which  feems  to  defei*ve  cenfure;  for 
what  Engltfhman  can  take  delight  in  tran- 
fcribing  pafiages,  which,  if  they  leflen  the  re« 
putation  of  Milton,  diminifh  in  fome  degree 
the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  fcheme  does  not  ad« 
mit  the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies ; 
which  Bentley,  better  (killed  in  grammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  he  fome- 
times  made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to 
the  obtrufions  of  a  rcvifer  whom  the  author's 
blindnefs  obliged  him  to  employ.  A  fuppoii- 
tion  rafh  and  groundlefs,  if  he  thought  it 
true ;  and  vile  and  pernicious,  if,  as  is  faid,  he 
in  private  allowed  it  to  be  falfe. 

The  plan  of  Paradife  Loft  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprifes  neither  human  ac- 
tions nor  human  fnanners.  The  man  and 
woman  who  a£t  and  fuffer,  are  in  a  ftate 
which  no  other  man  or  woman  can  ever  know. 
The  reader  finds  no  tranfa£tion  in  which  he 
can  be  engaged  i  beholds  no  condition  in  which 
he  can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place  him- 
felf  J  he  has,  therefore,  little  natural  curiofity 
or  fympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effedls  of  Adam's 
difobedience  %  we  all  fin  like  Adam,  and  like 

him 
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him  mufl:  all  bewail  our  ofFences  j  we  have  rcfl^ 
lefs  and  infidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels, 
and  in  the  bleffed  fpirits  we  have  guardians 
and  friends ;  in  the  Redemption  of  mankind 
we  hope  to  be  included  j  and  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  furely  intereft- 
ed,  as  we  are  all  to  reiide  hereafter  either  int 
the  regions  of  horror  or  of  blifs. 

But  thefe  truths  are  too  important  to  be 
new ;  they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy  n 
they  have  mingled  with  our  folitary  thoughts 
and  familiar  converfationy  and  are  habitually 
interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Be- 
ing therefore  not  new,  they  raife  no  unaccuf- 
tomed  emotion  in  the  mind ;  what  we  knew 
before  we  canftot  learn  j  what  is  not  unexpeft^ 
ed  cannot  furprife. 

Of  the  ideas  fuggefled  by  thefe  awful  fcenesy 
from  fome  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  ftated  hours  r6^uire  their  affociation; 
and  from  others  we  (hrink  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit them  only  as  falutary  infli£tions,  as  coun- 
terpoifes  to  our  interefts  and  paflions.  Such 
images  rather  obftruft  the  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it. 

Pleafure  and  terrour  are  indeed  the  genuine 
fources  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleafure  muft 
be  fuch  as  human  imagination  can  at  lead: 
conceive,  and  poetical  terrour  fuch  as  hruman 
ftrength  and  fortitude  may  combat.  The 
good  and  evil  of  Eternity  are  too  ponderous 
for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the  mind  finks  under 
them  in  paflive  helpleflhcfs,  content  with  calm 
belief  and  humble  adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  tajte  a  diffe- 
rent appearance,  and  be  conveyed  totbie  mind 

by 
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by  a  new  train  of  intermediate  images.  Thi^ 
Milton  has  undertaken,  and  performed  with 
pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mitid  peculiar  to  him- 
fclf.  Whoever  confider  the  few  radical  pbfiti- 
ons  which  the  Scriptures  afforded  him,  will 
wonder  by  what  energetick  operation  he  ex- 
panded them  to  fuch  extent,,  and  ramified 
them  to  fo  much  variety,  reftrained  as  he  was 
by  religious  reverence  from  licerftioufnefs  of 
fiftion. 

Here  is  a  full  difpfay  of  the  united  force  of 
ftudy  and  genius ;  of  a  great  Accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgement  to  digeft,,  and  fancy 
to  combine  them  :  Milton  was  able  to  fele6II 
from  nature,  or  from  ftory,  from  ancient  fa- 
ble, or  from  modern  fcience,  whatever  could 
riluftrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fer- 
mented by  ftudy,  and  fublimed  by  imagina- 
tion. 

Ir  has  been  therefore  faid,  without  an  inde- 
cent hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiafts,  that 
in  reading  Paradtfe  Loji  wcrcsid  a  bookof  uni* 
verfal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  fuppliedV 
The  want  of  human  intereft  is  always  felt. 
Paradije  Left  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  Its  perufal  is  a  duty  rather 
than  a  pleafute.  We  read  Milton  for  inftruc- 
tion,  retire  harrafled  and  overburdened,  and 
look  elfewhere  for  recreation ;  we  delert  our 
mafter,  and  feek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton^s  defign 
iSy  that  it  requires  the  defcription  of  what 
cannot  bedefcribed,  the  agency  of  fpirlt^.    Ifc 

faw 
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faw  that  immateriality  fupplied  no  images^ 
and  that  he  could  not  (how  langels  a£ling  but 
by  inftruments  of  action  ;  he  therefore  iiiveft- 
ed  them  with  form  and  matter.  This,  being; 
neceflarv,  was  therefore  defenfiblej  and  he 
fhould  nave  fecured  the  confiftency  of  his  fyf^ 
tern,  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  fignt, 
and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his 
thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  perplexed 
his  poetry  with  his  philofophy.  His  infernal 
and  celeftial  powers  are  fometimes  pure  fpirit, 
and  fometimes  animated  body.  When  Satan 
walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning  marle^ 
he  has  a  body ;  when  in  his  paflage  between 
hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of  fink- 
ing in  the  vacuity,  and  is  fupported  by  a  guft 
of  rifing  vapours,  he  has  a  body;  when  he 
animates  the  toad,  he  feems  to  be  mere  fpirit, 
that  can  penetrate  matter  at  pleafure ;  when 
h^Jiarts  up  in  his  own  Jhape^  he  has  at  lead  a 
determined  form ;  and  when  he  is  brought  be- 
fore Gabriel,  he  has  a  fpear  andfiield^  which 
he  had  the  power  of  hidmg  in  the  toad,  though 
the  arms  of  the  contending  angels  are  evident- 
ly material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandaemonium 
being  incorporeal  fpiritSy  are  at  large^  though 
without  number y  in  a  limited  fpace ;  yet  in  the 
battle,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  moun- 
tains, their  armour  hurt  them,  crujhed  in  upon 
their  Jubjlance^  now  grown  grofs  by  Jinning. 
This  likewife  happened  to  the  uncorrupted 
angels,  who  were  overthrown  the  fooner  for 
their  arms^  for  unarmed  they  might  eajily  as 
fpirits  have  evaded  by  contraffion^  or  remove. 
Even  as  fpirits  they  arc  hardly  fpiritual ;  for 
3  contract 
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contraSlion  and  remove  are  images  of  matter ; 
but  if  they  could  have  efcaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  efcaped  from  it,  and 
left  only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  fun-beam,  is  material :.  Sa- 
tan is  material  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowefs 
of  Adam. 

The  confufion  of  fpirit  and  matter  which 
pervades  the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of 
heaven  fills  it  with  incongruity  ;  and  the  book, 
in  which  it  is  related,  is,  1  believe,  the  fa^ 
vourite  of  children,  and  gradually  neglected  as 
knowledge  is  increafed. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents, 
which  cannot  be  explained,  may  be  confidered 
that  of  allegorical  perfons,  which  have  no  real 
exiftence.  To  exalt  caufes  into  agents,  to  in- 
veft  abftra£l  ideas  with  form,  and  animate 
them  vyath  activity,  has  always  been  the  right 
of  poetry.  But  fuch  airy  beings  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  fufFered  only  to  do  their  natural 
office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame  telk  a  tale,  and 
Vidory  hovers  over  a  general,  or  perches  on 
a  flandard ;  but  Fame  and  Victory  can  do  no 
more.  To  give  them  any  real  employment,  or 
afcribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is  to 
make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  fhock 
the  mind  by  afcribing  effc6ls  to  non-entity. 
In  the  Prometheus  of  iEfchylus,  we  fee  Vio- 
lence and  Strength^  and  in  xYitAlceJiis  of  Euri- 
pides, we  fee  Death  brought  upon  theftage,  all 
as  a6tive  perfons  of  the  drama ;  but  no  prece- 
dents can  juftify  abfurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sia  and  Death  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portrefs 

Q_  of 
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of  hell ;  but  when  they  ftop  the  journey  of  Sa-* 
tan,  a  journey  defcribed  as  reAl,  and  when 
Death  offers  him  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken. 
That  Sin  and  Death  Ihould  have  fhewn  the 
way  to  hell  might  have  been  allowed ;  but  they 
cannot  facilitate  the  paffage  by  building  a 
bridge,  becaufe  the  difficulty  of  Satan's  pafTage 
is  defcrrbed  as  real  and  fenfible,  and  the  bridge 
ought  to  be  only  figurative.  The  hell  affigned 
to  the  rebellious  fpirits  is  defcribed  as  not  lefs 
local  than  the  refidence  of  man*  It  is  placed  in 
fome  diftant  part  of  fpace,  feparated  from  the 
regions  of  harmony  and  order  by  a  chaotick 
wafte  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity  -,  but  Sin  and 
Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggregated  foil^  ce- 
mented with  afphaltus  >  a  work  too  bulky  for 
ideal  architefts. 

This  unfkilful  allegoi7  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greateft  faults  of  the  poem  j  and  to  this 
there  was  no  temptation,  but  the  author  s  opi* 
nion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduft  of  the  narrative  fome  ob- 
jeftions  may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  ex- 
peftation  brought  before  Gabriel  in  Paradife, 
and  is  fufFered  to  go  away  unmolefted.  The 
creation  of  man  is  represented  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  rebels,  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as 
a  report  rife  in  heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  fentiments  for  the  ftate  of  inno- 
cence, was  very  difficult ;  and  fomething  of 
anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then  difco- 
vered.  Adam's  difcourfe  of  dreams  feems  not 
to  be  the  fpeculation  of  a  new-created  being. 
I  know  not  whether  his  anfwer  to  the  angel's 
reproof  for  curiofity  does  not  want  fomething 
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of  proprietor :  it  is  the  fpeech  of  a  man  ac- 
quainted "with  many  other  men.  Some  philo- 
lophical  notions,  efpecially  when  the  philofo- 
phy  is  falfe,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
The  angel,  in  a  comparifon,  fpeaks  of  timorous 
deer^  before  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and  be- 
fore Adam  could  underftand  the  comparifon. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  lome  flats 
among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to  fay  that 
all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work 
one  part  muft  be  for  the  fake  of  others;  a  pa- 
lace mufl  have  pafTages ;  a  poem  muft  have 
tranfitions.  It  is  no  more  to  be  required  that 
wit  (hould  always  be  blazing,  than  that  the 
fun  fhould  always  ftand  at  noon.  In  a  great 
work  there  is  a  viciflitude  of  luminous  and 
opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  day  and  night.  Milton,  when  he 
has  expatiated  in  the  (ky,  may  be  allowed 
fometimes  to  revifit  earth  ;  for  what  other  au- 
thor ever  foared  fo  high,  or  fuftained  his  flight 
fo  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  verfed  in  the  Italian 
poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed  often  from 
them  ;  and,  as  every  man  learns  fomething 
from  his  companions,  his  defire  of  imitating 
Ariofte's  levity  has  difgraced  his  work  with  the 
Paradije  of  Fools ;  a  fidlion  not  in  itfelf  ill- 
imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too 
often ;  his  equivocations  which  Bentley  en- 
deavours to  defend  by  the  example  of  the  an- 
cients ;  his  unnecelfary  and  ungraceful  ufe  of 
terms  of  art,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention, 
becaufe  they  are  eafily  remarked,  and  generally 
cenfured,  and  at  laft,  bear  fo  little  proportion 
Qj5  to 
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to  the  whole,  that  they  fearcely  dfefenre  the  at- 
tention of  a  critick. 

Such  ire  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  per-» 
formance  Paradife  Loji ;  which  he  who  cart 
put  ifi  balance  with  its  beauties  itraft  be  con^ 
fkiered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  lelil  to  be 
cenfured  for  want  of  candour  thatt  pi^ed  for 
want  of  fenlibility. 

Of  Paradije  Regained^  the  genef  af  judgment 
ieems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts^ 
elegant,,  and  every-where  inftru^ive.  It  wa» 
ftot  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  writer  of  Paradije 
Lojf  could  ever  write  without  great  effufions 
of  fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of  wifdom. 
The  bafis  of  Paradife  Regained  is  narrow ;  a 
dialogue  without  a£lion  can  never  pleafe  like 
an  union  of  the  narrative  and  dramatick  pow- 
ers. Had  this  poem  been  written  not  by  Mil- 
ton, but  by  feme  imkator,  it  would  have 
claimed  and  received  univerfal  prdife,. 

If  Paradife  Regained  has  been  too  much  dc-* 
predated,  Samfcn  Agonijies  has  m  requital  been 
too  much  admired.  It  eould  oiily  be  by  long, 
prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that 
Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with 
their  encumbrance  of  a  chorus,  to  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  French  and  Engli^  ftages  5  ami 
it  is  only  by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  reputa-- 
tion  of  Milton„  that  a  drama  can  be  pfaifed  ii» 
which  the  intermediate  parts  have  neither  caufe 
nor  confequence,  neither  haften  nor  retard  the 
cataftrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  mKtkj  particulaif 
beauties,  many  juft  fentiments  and  ftriking 
lines  s  but  it  wants  that  power  of  attn^ing 
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the  attention  which  a  well<onne£i:ed  plaa 
produces. 

Mihon  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatick 
writing ;  he  knew  human  nature  only  in  the 
grofs,  and  had  never  ftudied  the  fhades  of  cha^ 
rafter,  nor  the  combinations  of  concurring, 
or  the  perplexity  of  contending  paffions.  He 
had  read  much,  and  knew  what  books  could 
teach ;  but  had  mingled  little  in  the  world, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which  ex- 
perience muft  confer. 

Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails 
an  uniform  peculiarity  of  DiBion^  a  mode  and 
caft  of  expreffion  which  bears  little  refemblance 
to  that  of  any  former  writer,  and  which  is  fo 
far  removed  from  common  ufe,  that  an  un- 
learned reader,  when  he  firft  opens  his  book, 
finds  himlelf  furprifld  by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  thofe  who  can 
find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  his 
laborious  endeavours'  after  words  fuitable  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  Our  language^  (ays 
Addifon^  funk  under  him.  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  bo.th  in  profe  an4  verfe,  he  had  formed 
his  ftile  I^  a  perverfe  and  pedantick  principle. 
He  wt6  defirous  to  ufe  Englifti  words  with  a 
foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his  profe  is  diico- 
vered  and  condemned ;  for  there  judgement 
operates  freely,  neither  foftened  by  the  beauty 
nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his  thoughts ;  but 
fuch  is  the  power  of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is 
obeyed  without  refiftance,  the  reader  feels  him- 
felf  in  captivitv  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  mind, 
and  criticifm  (inks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  ftile  was  npt  modified  by  his  fubjed: : 
what  is  (hown  with  greater  extent  in  Paradife 

Loft, 
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Lojl^  may  be  foiihdin:  Comus.  One  fourcc  of 
his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
Tufcan  poets :  the  difpofition  of  his  words  is, 
I  think,  frequently  Italian ;  perhaps  fometimes 
combined  with  other  tongues.  Of  him,  at 
laft,  may  be  faid  what  Johnfon  fays  of  Spen- 
fer,  that  be  wrote  no  languagey  but  has  formed 
what  Butler  calls  a  Babylontpj  DialeSl^  in  itfelf 
harfh  and  barbarous ;  but  made  by  exalted 
genius,  and  extenfive  learning,  the  vehicle  of 
io  much  inftruclion  and  fo  much  pleafure, 
that,  hke  other  lovers,  we  Hnd  grace  in  its  de- 
formity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diftion,  he 
cannot  want  the  praife  of  copioufnefs  and  va- 
riety :  he  was  mafter  of  his  language  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  has  felefted  the  melodious  words 
with  fuch  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone 
the  Art  of  Englifti  Poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  didlion,  fomething  muft  be  faid 
of  his  verjification.  The  meafure\  he  fays,  is  the 
Englijh  heroick  verfe  without  rhyme.  Of  this 
mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the  Ita- 
lians, and  fome  in  his  own  country.  The  carl 
of  Surry  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  one  of  Virgil's 
books  without  rhyme ;  and,  befides  our  trage- 
dies, a  few  fliort  poems  had  appeared  in  blank 
verfe ;  particularly  one  tending  to  reconcile  the 
nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana, 
and  probably  written  by  Raleigh  himfelf. 
Thefe  petty  performances  cannot  be  fuppof^d 
to  have  much  influenced  Milton,  who  more 
probably  took  his  hint  from  Trifino's  Italia 
Liberata ;  and,  finding  blank  verfe  cafier  th^ 
rhyme,  was  defirous  of  perfuading  himfelf  that 
it  is  better. 

2  Kbyme^ 
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Rbymcj  he  fays,  and  fays  truly,  is  no  necef- 
fary  adjunSl  of  true  poetry.  But  perhaps,  of 
poetry  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or  mufick 
IS  no  neceflary  adjunft  :  it  is  however  by  the 
mufick  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  difcrimi- 
nated  in  all  languages  j  and  in  languages  me- 
iodioufly  conftruftcd,  by  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  fhort  fyllables,  metre  is  fufficient. 
But  one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules 
to  another :  where  metre  is  fcanty  and  imper- 
feft,  fome  Ijelp  is  fieceffary.  I  he  mufick  of 
the  Engli{h*lieroick*line  ftrikes  the  ear  fo  faint- 
ly that  it  is  eafily  loft,  unlefs  all  the  fyllables 
of  every  line  co-operate  together:  this  co- 
operation can  be  only  obtained  by  the  prefer- 
vation  of  every  verfe  unmingled  with  another, 
as  a  diftin6t  fyftem  of  founds ;  and  this  dif- 
tinflnefs  is  obtained  and  preferved  by  the  arti- 
fice of  rhyme.  The  variety  of  paufes,  fo  much 
boafted  by  the  lovers  of  blank  verfe,  changes 
the  meafures  of  an  Englifh  pdet  to  the  periods 
of  a  declaimer ;  and  there  are  only  a  few  Ikil* 
ful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable 
their  audience  to  perceive  where  the  lines  end 
or  begin.  Blank  verfe ^  faid  an  ingenious  critick, 
feems  to  be  verfe  onh  to  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  fubnft  without  rhyme,  but  Eng- 
lifh poetry  will  not  often  pleafe;  nor  can 
rhyme  ever  be  fafely  fpared  but  where  the  fub- 
jeft  is  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  Blank  verfe  makes 
fome  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapi^ 
{iaryjiile-,  has  neither  the  eafinefs  of  profe,  nor 
the  melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires 
by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers 
without  rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  pre- 
cedents, not  one  is  popular  5  what  reafon  could 
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urge  in  its  defence,  has  been  confuted  by  the 
ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme,  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to  wim  that  Milton 
had  been  a  rhymer;  for  I  cannot  wi(h  his 
work  to  be  other  than  it  is  j  yet,  like  other 
heroes,  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imita- 
ted. He  that  thinks  himfelf  capable  of  afto- 
niftiing,  may  write  blank  verfe ;  but  thofe  that 
hope  only  to  plfeafe,  muft  condefcend  to  rhyme. 

The  higheft  praife  of  genius  is  original  in- 
vention. Milton  cannot  be  faid  to  have  con- 
trived the  ftrufture  of  an  epick  poem,  and 
therefore  muft  yield  to  that  vigour  and  ampli- 
tude of  mind  to  which  all  generations  muft  be 
indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  narration,  for 
th^  texture  of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  inci- 
dent, the  interpofition  or  dialogue,  and  all  the 
ftratagems  that  furprife  and  enchain  attention. 
But,  of  all  the  borrowers  from  Horner^  Milton 
is  perhaps  the  leaft  indebted.  He  was  ns^tural- 
ly  a  thinker  for  himfelf,  confident  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  dlfdainful  of  help  or  hindrance : 
he  did  not  refufe  admiffion  to  the  thoughts  or 
images  of  his  predeceftbrs,  but  he  did  not  feek 
them.  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither 
courted  nor  received  fupport  5  there  is  in  his 
writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other 
authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favours  gained} 
no  exchange  of  praife,  nor  folicitation  of  fup- 
port. His  great  works  were  performed  under 
difcountcnance,  and  in  blindnefs,  but  difficul- 
ties vanifhed  at  his  touch ;  he  was  born  for 
whatever  is  arduous,  and  his  work  is  not  the 
greateft  of  heroick  poems,  only  becaufe  it  is 
not  the  firft, 
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vy  F  the  great  author  of  Hudibras  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  edition  of  his  poem» 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  dif- 
putable  authority  j  and  fome  account  is  inci- 
dentally given  by  Wood,  who  confeffes  the  un- 
certainty of  his  own  narrative ;  more  however 
than  they  knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  compare  and  copy 
them, 

SAMUEL  BUTLER  was  born  in  the 
parifli  of  Strenfliam  in  Worcefterftiire,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  in  1612;  but  Mr. 
Longueville,  the  fon  of  Butler's  principal 
friend,  informed  the  author  of  the  "  General 
^*  Dictionary"  that  he  was  born  in  1600. 

His  father's  condition  is  varioufly  rcprefent- 
ed.  Wood  mention  him  as  competently  weal- 
thy; but  the  other  fays  he  was  an  honeft 
farmer  with  fome  fmall  eflate,  who  made  a 
fhift  to  educate  his  fon  at  the  grammar-fchool 
of  Worcefter,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  from 
whofe  care  he  removed  for  a  (hort  time  to 
Cambridge;  but,  for  want  of  money,  was 
never  made  a  member  of  any  college.  Wood 
leaves  us  rather  doubtful  whether  he  went  to 
Cambridge  or  Oxford}  but  at  laft  makes 
him  pafs  fix  or  feven  years  at  Cambridge^ 
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without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college :  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  fo  long 
in  either  univerfity,  but  as  belonging  to  one 
houfe  or  another ;  and  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  that 
he  could  have  fo  long  inhabited  a  place  of 
learning  with  fo  little  diftinftibn  as  to  leave  his 
refidence  uncertain. 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whofe  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  his  neighbours  which 
fent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother's  feems  the 
beft  authority,  till,  by  confeffing  his  inability 
to  tell  his  hall  or  college,  he  gives  reafon  to 
fufpefl  that  he  was  refolved  to  beftow  on  him 
an  academical  education ;  but  durft  not  name 
a  college,  for  fear  of  deteftion. 

He  was  for  fome  time,  according  to  the 
author  of  his  life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefferys  of 
Earl's-Croom  in  Worcefterfhire,  an  eminent 
juftice  of  the  peace.  Jn  his  fervjce  he  had  not 
only  leifure  for  ftudy,  but  for  recreation; 
his  amufements  were  mufick  and  painting; 
and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  iriendfhip 
of  the  celebrated  Cooper. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family 
of  the  countefs  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the 
ufe  of  a  library;  and  fo  much  recommended 
himfelf  to  Sclden,  that  he  was  often  employ- 
ed by  him  in  literary  bufinefs.  Selden,  as  is 
well  known,  was  fteward  to  the  countefs,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth 
by  managing  her  eftate. 

In  what  charafter  Butler  was  admitted  into 
that  lady's  fervice,  how  long  he  continued  in 
it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  othdr  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The 
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The  viciffitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwel's  officers.  Here  he  obferved 
fo  much  of  the  charafter  of  feftaries,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  fuch  a  defign 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  faw  the 
principles  and  praftices  of  the  rebels,  audaci- 
ous and  undifguifed  in  the  confidence  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

At  length  the  king  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  fecretary  to 
the  earl  of  Carbury,  prefident  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales ;  who  conferred  on  him  the 
ftewardftiip  of  Ludlow  Caftle,  when  the  Court 
of  the  Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs. 
Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  ; 
and  lived,  fays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having 
ftudied  the  common  law,  but  never  praftifed 
it.  A  fortune  fhe  had,  fays  his  biographer, 
but  it  was  loft  by  bad  fccurities. 

In  1663  was  publiflied  the  firft  part,  con- 
taining three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  Hudi- 
bras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known 
at  court  by  the  tafte  and  influence  of  the  earl 
of  Dorfet.  When  it  was  known,  it  was  ne- 
ceflarily  admired  :  the  king  quoted,  the  cour- 
tiers ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  roya- 
lifts  applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the 
golden  ftiower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  au- 
thor, who  certainly  was  not  without  his  part 
in  the  general  expeflation. 

In  i664the  fecond  part  appeared ;  the  cu- 
ripfity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the 
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writer  was  again  praifed  and  dated.  But 
praife  was  his  whole  reward.  Clarendon,  fays 
Wood,  gave  him  reafon  to  hope  for  "  places 
**  and  employments  of  value  and  credit;'*  but 
nd  fuch  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is 
reported  that  the  king  once  gave  him  three 
hundred  guineas;  but  of  this  temporary boun* 
ty  I  find  no  proof. 

Wood  relates  that  he  was  fecretary  to  Vil- 
liers  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge :  this  is  doubted  by 
the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  duke  to 
have  been  his  frequent  benefaftpr.  That 
both  thefe  accounts  are  falfe  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpeft,  from  a  ilory  told  by  Packe,  in  his  ac-p 
count  of  the  life  of  Wycherley,  and  from 
fome  verfes  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  publi(hed  in 
the  author's  remains. 

«  Mr.  Wycherley,"  fays  Packe,  "  had  aU 
**  ways  laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which 
"  offered  of  reprefenting  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
"  ingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deferved 
*^  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his  inimita-P 
^^  ble  Hudibrasj  and  that  it  was  a  reproach 
"  to  the  court  that  a  perfon  of  his  loyalty  and 
"  wit  (hould  fufFer  in  obfcurity,  and  ynder 
*•  the  wants  he  did.  The  duke  always  feem- 
"  ed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough; 
"  and,  after  fome  time,  undertook  to  recom- 
"  mend  his  pretenfions  to  his  majefty.  Mr. 
**  Wycherley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  fteady  to 
**  his  word,  obtained  of  his  grace  to  name  a 
"  day,  when  he  might  introduce  that  modefl: 
"  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron. 
''  At  lall  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the 
"  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  to  be  the  Roc- 

"  buck. 
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^*  buck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended 
**  accordingly :  the  duke  joined  them ;  but, 
*^  as  the  d^  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
•*  room  where  they  fat  was  open,  and  his 
**  grace,  who  had  featcd  himfelf  near  it,  ob- 
"  ferving  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (the 
"  creature  too  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a 
"  brace  of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  en- 
•  *  gagement ,  to  follow  another  kind  of  bufinefs, 
"  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing 
*'  good  offices  to  men  of  defert  -,  though  no 
**  one  was  better  qualified  than  he,  both  in 
**  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underftanding,  to 
"  proteft  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
**  day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found 
"  the  leaft  effeftof  his  promife '/' 

Such  is  the  ftory.  The  verfes  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  'fuch  as  ncgleft 
and  difappointment  might  naturally  excite  j 
and  fuch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  ima^ne  But- 
ler capable  of  expreffing  againft  a  man  who 
had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwithftanding  this  difcoura^emcnt  and 
negleft  he  ftill  profecuted  his  dcf^ ;  and  in 
1 678  publifhed  tne  third  part,  which  (HU  leaves 
the  poem  imperfeft  and  abrubt.  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what 
events  the  aftion  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is 
vain  to  conjedlure.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange  that  he  (hould  ftop  here,  however  un- 
cxpeftcdly.  To  write  without  reward  is  fuffi- 
ciently  unpleafing  ;  and,  if  his  birth  be  placed 
right  by  Mr.  Longueville,  he  had  now  arrived 
at  an  age  when  he  might  well  think  it  proper 
to  be  in  jeft  no  longer. 

He 
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He  died  in  i68o>  and  Mr.  Longuevillc^ 
having  unfuccefsfully  folicited  a  fubfcription 
for  his  interment  in  Weftminrter  Abbey,  bu- 
ried him  at  his  own  coft  in  the  church-yard 
of  Covent  Garden.  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read 
the  fervice. 

About  fixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a 
printer,  mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to 
Mr.  Butler's  principles,  beftowed  on  him  a 
monument  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  thus  in* 
fcribed : 

M.  S. 

SAMUELIS      BUTLER  1, 

Qui   Strenjhamice  in  agro  Vigorn.  nat.  161 2, 

obiit  Lond.  1680. 

Vir  do6lus  imprimis,  acer,  integer ; 
Operibus  Ingenh,  non  item  praemiis,  foelix  : 
Satyrici  apud  nos  Carminis  Artifex  egregiusj 
Quo  fimulatae  Religionis  Larvam  detraxit, 
Et  Perduellium  fcelera  liberrime  exagitavit : 
Scriptorumihfuogenere,  Primus  etPoftremUs# 
Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia, 
Deeffet  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  pofito  marmore,  curavit 
Johannes  Barber,    Civis  Londinenfis^    172 1. 

After  his  death  were  publifhed  three  fmall 
volumes  of  his  pofthumous  works :  I  know 
not  by  whom  collefted,  or  by  what  authori- 
rity  afcertained;  and,  lately,  two  volumes 
more  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Man- 
chefter,  indubitably  genuine.  From  none  of 
thefe  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his 
charafter  difcovered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  laft 
coUedlion,  (hew  him  to  have  been  among  thofe 
who  ridiculed  the  inflitution  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  the  enemies  were  for  fome  time 

very 
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very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious,  for 
what  reafon  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  fince  the 
philofophers  profeffed  not  to  advance  dodlrines, 
but  to  produce  faftsj  and  the  moft  zealous 
enemy  of  innovation  muft  admit  the  gradual 
progrefs  of  experience,  however  he  may  op- 
pofe  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mift  of  obfcurity  pafled  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whofe  name  can  only  perifli 
with  his  language.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
doubtful ;  the  mode  and  place  of  his  education 
are  unknown ;  the  events  of  his  life  are  vari- 
oufly  related  -,  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 


THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  thofe 
compofitions  of  which  a  nation  may  juftly 
boa(t ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  do- 
meftick,  the  fentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pedled,  and  the  ftrain  of  di6lion  original  and 
peculiar.  We  muft  not,  however,  ftifFer  the 
pride  which  we  afTume  as  the  countrymen  of 
Butler  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  juf- 
tice,  nor  appropriate  thofe  honours  which 
others  have  a  right  to  fhare.  The  poem  of 
Hudibras  is  not  wholly  Englifh ;  the  original 
idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quix- 
ote J  a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greateft 
powers  may  be  indebted  without  difgrace. 

Cervantes  fhews  a  man,  who,  having,  by 
the  inceflant  perufal  of  incredible  tales,  fub- 
jefled  his  undcrftanding  to  his  imagination, 
and  familiarifed  his  mind  by  pertinacious  me- 
ditation to  think  on   incredible  events  and 

fcenes 
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fcenes  of  impoffible  exiftence,  goes  out  in  the 
pride  of  knighthood,  to  redrels  wrongs,  and 
defend  virgins,  to  refcue  captive  princeflcs, 
and  tumble  ufurpers  from  their  thrones ;  at- 
tended by  a  fquire,  whofe  cunning,  too  low 
for  the  fufpicion  of  a  generous  mind,  enables 
him  often  to  cheat  his  mafter. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Prefbyterian  Juftice, 
who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  authority,  and 
the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance,  ranges  the 
country  to  reprefs  fuperftition  and  corrcft 
abufes,  accompanied  by  an  Independant  clerk, 
difputatious  and  obftinatc,  with  whom  he  often 
debates,  but  never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  fo  much  kindnefs  for  Don 
Quixote,  thait,  however  he  embarraffes  him 
with  abfurd  diftreffes,  he  gives  him  fo  much 
fenfe  and  virtue  as  may  preferve  our  efteem : 
wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is 
made  by  matchlefs  dexterity  commonly  ridicu- 
lous, but  never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  ten- 
dernefs :  he  chufes  not  that  any  pit^  (hould 
be  (hewn  or  refpe£l  paid  him  :  he  gives  him 
up  at  once  to  iaughter  and  contempt,  with- 
out any  quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect 
him. 

In  forming  the  charafler  of  Hudibras,  and 
defcribing  his  perfon  and  habiliments,  the  au- 
thor feems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  confu- 
fion  of  diffimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  mock-knight-errant;  he  knew  the 
notions  and  manners  of  a  prefbyterian  magift- 
rate,  and  tried  to  unite  the  abfurdities  of  both, 
however  diftant,  in  one  perfonage.  Thus  he 
gives  him  that  pedantick  oftentation  of  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chivalry,  and 
loads  him  with  martial  encumbrances  that  can 
add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity.  He  fends  him 
out  a  colonellingy  and  yet  never  brings  him 
within  fight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  confidered  as  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  Prelbyterians,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
why  his  weapons  fhould  be  reprefented  as  ri- 
diculous or  ufelefs ;  for,  whatever  judgement 
might  bepafled  upon  their  knowledge  or  their 
arguments,  experience  had  fufHciently  (hown 
that  their  fwords  were  not  to  be  defpifed. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  fwaggerer 
and  pedant,  of  knight  and  juftice,  is  led  forth 
to  aftion,  with  his  fquire  Ralpho,  an  Inde- 
pendant  enthufiaft. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the 
author,  which  is  called  the  aflion  of  the  poem, 
fince  it  is  left  imperfeft,  nojudgement  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be 
led  through  many  lucklefs  adventures,  which 
would  give  occafion,  like  his  attack  upon  the 
bear  andjiddle^  to  expofe  the  ridiculous  rigour 
of  the  feftaries ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sid- 
rophel  and  Whacum,  to  make  fuperftition  and 
credulity  contemptible;  or,  like  his  recourfe 
to  the  low  retailer  of  the  law,  difcover  the 
fraudulent  praftices  of  different  profeffions. 

What  feries  of  events  he  would  have  formed, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded 
or  punifhed  h^s  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  con- 
jefture.  His  work  muft  have  had,  as  it  fcems, 
the  defeft  which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenfer; 
the  aftion  could  not  have. been  one;  there 
could  only  have  been  a  fuccefiion  of  incickpitSy 
each  of  which  might  have  happened  wifltout 

R  the 
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the  reft,  and  which  could  not  all  co-operate 
to  any  fmgle  conclufion. 

The  difcontinuity  of  the  aftion  might  how- 
ever have  been  eafily  forgiven,  if  there  had 
been  a£lion  enough  ;  but  I  believe  every  rea- 
der regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains 
that  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Thucydides,  there  is  more  faid  than 
done.  The  fcenes  are  too  feldom  changed^ 
and  the  attention  is  tired  with  long  converfa- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  eafy  to  form  dia- 
logues than  to  contrive  adventures.  Every  po- 
fition  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and  every 
objeftion  didlates  an  anfwer.  When  two  dif- 
putants  are  engaged  upon  a  complicated  and 
extenfive  queftion,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  con- 
tinue but  to  end  the  controverfy.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  that  we  comprehend  but  few  of  the 
poflibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  affords  little 
variety,  every  man  who  has  tried  knows  how 
much  labour  it  will  coft  to  form  fuch  a  com- 
bination of  circumftances,  as  fhall  have  at  once 
the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibility,  and  delight 
fancy  without  violence  to  reafon. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not 
perfc6l.  Some  power  of  engaging  the  atten- 
tion might  have  been  added  to  it,  by  quicker 
reciprocation,  by  feafonable  interruptions,  by 
fudden  queftions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  ta 
dramatic  fpritelinefs ;  without  which,  fiftiti- 
ous  fpeeches  will  always  tire^  however  fpark- 
ling  with  fentences,  and  however  variegated 
with  allufions. 

The  great  fource  of  pleafure  is  variety.  Uni- 
formity muft  tire  at  laft  though  it  be  unifor- 
z  mity 
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mity  of  excellence.  We  love  to  expedl  j  and, 
when  expeftation  is  difappointed  or  gratified, 
we  want  to  be  again  expefting.  For  this  im- 
patience of  the  prefent,  whoever  would  pleafe, 
muft  make  provifion.  The  flcilful  writer  irritate 
mulcet\  makes  a  due  diftribution  of  the  ftill 
and  animated  parts.  It  is  for  want  of  this 
artful  intertexture,  and  thofe  neceflary  changes, 
that  the  whole  of  a  book  may  be  tedious, 
though  all  the  parts  are  praifed. 

If  unexhauftible  wit  could  give  perpetual 
pleafure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read 
the  work  of  Butler ;  for  what  poet  has  ever 
brought  fo  many  remote  images  fo  happily  to- 
gether ?  It  is  fcarcely  pofllble  to  perufe  a  page 
without  finding  fomc  aflbciation  of  images  that 
was  never  found  before.  By  the  firft  para- 
graph the  reader  is  amufed,  by  the  next  he  is 
delighted,  and  by  a  few  more  ftrained  to 
aftonifhment ;  but  aftonifhment  is  a  toilfome 
pleafure :  he  is  foon  weary  of  wondering,  and 
Jongs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,    die  ali- 
quando. 
Et  bene,    die    neutrum,    die   aliquando 
male. 

Imagination  is  ufelefs  without  knowledge : 
nature  gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combination, 
unlefs  Itudy  and  obfervation  fupply  materials 
to  be  combined.  Butler's  treafures  of  know- 
ledge appear  proportioned  to  his  expence : 
whatever  topick  employs  his  mind,  he  fhews 
himfdf  qualified  to  expand  and  illuftrate  it 
with  all  the  acceffories  that  books  can  furnifh: 
he  is  found  not  only  to  have  travelled  the  beat- 
en road,  but  the  bye-paths  of  literatures  not 
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only  to  have  taken  the  general  furvcys,  bat  to 
have  examined  particulars  with  minute  infpecr 
tion. 

If  the  French  boaft  the  learning  of  Rabelais, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronting  them 
with  Butler. 

But  the  mofl:  valuabk  parts  of  his  pcrfornv- 
ance  are  thofe  which  retired  ftudy  and  native 
wit  cannot  fupply.  He  that  merely  rriakcs  a 
boak  from  books  may  be  ufeful,  but  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  great.  Butler  had  not  fufFered  life  to 
glide  befide  him  unfeen  or  unobferved.  He 
had  watched  with  great  diligence  the  operations 
of  human  nature,  and  traced  the  effects  of 
opinion^^  humour,,  intereft,  and  paffion.  From 
fuch  remarks  proceeded  that  great  number  of 
fententious  diftichs  which  have  pafled  into  coii-^ 
verfation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms 
to  the  general  (lock  of  praftical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  ad-^ 
mired,  the  firft  queftion  of  intelligent  curiofity 
is,  how  was  it  perfoi*med  ?  Hudibras  was  not 
a  hafty  eftufion  >  it  was  not  produced  by  a  fud- 
dcn  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a  (hort  paroxyfm 
of  violent  labour.  To  accumulate  fuch  a  ma& 
of  fentiments  at  the  call  of  accidental  defire,, 
or  of  Tudden  necefllty,  is  beyond  the  reach  and 
power  of  the  moft  aftive  and  comprehenfive 
mind.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thyerof  Man- 
chefter,  the  excellent  editor  of  this  author's  rc- 
liques,  that  he  could  (hew  fomething  like  Hu- 
dibras in  profe.  He  has  in  his  polfeflioR  the 
common-place  book,  in  which  Butler  repofit- 
ed,  not  fuch  events  or  precepts  as  arc  ^tnered 
by  reading:  but  fuch  remarks,  fiimlitudes^ 
ailuiions,  alFemblages,  or  inferences,  at  occa* 

fion 
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fion  prompted,  or  meditation  produced  5  thofe 
thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his  own  mind^ 
and  might  be  ufefully  applied  to  fome  future 
purpofe.  Such  is  the  labour  of  thofe  who 
write  for  immortality. 

But  hum^n  work«  are  not  eafily  found 
without  a  pieiifhable  part.  Of  the  ancient 
ppets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious 
and  oppreflive.  Of  Hudibras  the  manners, 
being  rounded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and 
local,  and  thereifor.e  become  every  day  lefs  in- 
telligible and  Jefs  flriking.  What  Cicero  fays 
of  philofophy  is  true  likewife  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, that  "  time  effaces  the  fi6lions  of  opi- 
**  nion,  and  confirms  the  determinations  of 
*^  Nature."  Such  manners  as  depend  upon 
fVanding  relations  and  general  paffions  are  co- 
extende4  with  the  race  of  maji ;  but  thofe 
modifications  of  life,  and  peculiarities  of  prac- 
tice, which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  per- 
verfenefs,  or  at  beft  of  fome  accidental  influ- 
ence  or  traqfient  perfu^fion,  muft  perifh  witlj 
their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  y/hichjtranfr 
ported  the  laft  century  with  merriment  is  loft 
to  us,  who  do  not  know  the  four  folemnity, 
the  fullen  fuperftition,  the  gloomy  morofenefs, 
and  the  ftubborn  fcruples  of  the  ancient  Puri- 
tans; or,  if  we  knew  them,  derive  our  infor- 
mation only  from  books,  or  from  tradition, 
have  never  had  them  beforp  our  eyes,  and 
cannot  but  by  recoUeftipn  and  ftudy  under- 
ftand  the  lines  in  which  they  are  f^tirifed. 
Our  grand-fathers  knew  the  pifture  fi-om  the 
life;  we  judge  ()f  the  life  by  contemplating 
the  pidlure. 
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It  is  fcarcely  poflible,  in  the  regularity  and 
compofure  of  the  prefent  time,  to  image  the 
tumuh  of  abfurdity,  and  clamour  of  contra- 
diftion,  that  perplexed  doftrine,  and  difturbed 
both  publick  and  private  quiet,  in  that  age, 
when  fubordination  was  broken,  and  awe  was 
hifled  away;  when  any  unfetlled  innovator 
who  could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion  produ- 
ced it  to  the  publick ;  when  every  man  might 
become  a  preacher,  and  almoft  every  preacher 
could  colleft  a  congregation. 

The  wifdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reafonably  , 
fuppofed  to  refide  in  the  parliament.  What 
can  be  concluded  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people,  when  in  one  of  the  parliaments  fum- 
moned  by  Cromwell  it  was  ferioufly  propofed, 
that  all  the  records  in  the  Tower  fhould  be 
burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  paft  fhould 
be  effaced,  and  that  the  whole  fyflem  of  life 
fliould  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been  witnefTes  of  animofities 
excited  by  the  ufe  of  minced  pies  and  plumb 
porridge ;  nor  feen  with  what  abhorrence  thofe 
who  could  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the 
year  would  fhrink  from  them  in  December, 
An  old  Puritan,  who  was  alive  in  my  child- 
hood, being  at  one  of  the  feafls  of  the  church 
invited  by  a  neighbour  to  partake  his  cheer, 
told  him,  that,  if  he  would  treat  him  at  an  ale- 
houfe  with  beer,  brewed  for  all  times  and  fea- 
fons,  he  fhould  accept  his  kindnefs,  but  would 
have  none  of  his  fuperflitious  meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  ille- 
gality of  all  galhes  of  chance;  and  he  that 
reads  Gataker  upon  Lots^  may  fee  how  much 
learning  and  reafon  one  of  the  firft  fcholars  of 

his 
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his  age  thought  neceffary,  to  prove  that  it  was 
no  crime  to  throw  a  die,  or  play  at  cards^  or 
to  hide  a  (hilling  for  the  reckoning. 

Aftrology  however,  againft  which  fo  much 
of  this  fatire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the 
folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  others.  It  had 
in  that  time  a  very  extenfive  dominion.  Its 
predictions  raifed  hopes  and  fears  in  minds 
which  ought  to  have  rejefted  it  with  contempt. 
In  hazardous  undertakings,  care  was  taken  to 
begin  under  the  influence  of  a  propitious  planet; 
and  when  the  king  was  prifoner  in  Carifbrook 
CafUe,  an  aftrologer  was  confulted  what  hour 
would  be  found  moft  favourable  to  an  efcape,. 

What  effeft  this  poem  had  upon  the  pub- 
lick,  whether  it  (hamed  impofture  or  reclaim- 
ed credulity,  is  not  eafily  determined.  Cheats 
can  feldom  (land  long  aeainfl  laughter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  credit  of  planetary  intelligence 
wore  faft  away ;  though  fome  men  of  know- 
ledge, and  Dryden  among  them,  continued  to 
believe  that  conjunctions  and  oppofitions  had 
a  great  part  in  the  diftribution  of  good  or 
evil,  and  in  the  government  of  fublunary 
things. 

Poetical  Aftion  ought  to  be  probable  upon 
certain  fuppofitions,  and  fuch  probability  as 
burlefque  requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one 
incident.  Nothing  can  (hew  more  plainly  the 
neceflity  of  doing  fomething,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  finding  fomething  to  do,  than  that  But- 
ler was  reduced  to  transfer  to  his  hero,  the 
flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the  moft:  agreeable 
fidlion  of  Cervantes ;  very  ^litable  indeed  to 
the  manners  of  that  age  and  nation,  which 
afcribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  voluntary  pe- 
nances I 
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nances ;  but  fo  remote  from  the  praftiee  and 
opinions  of  the  Hudibraftick  time,  that  judge- 
ment and  imagination  are  alike  offended. 

The  Diftion  of  this  poem  is  grofly  familiar, 
and  the  numbers  purpofely  neglefted,  except 
in  a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by  their 
native  excellence  fecure  themfelves  from  viola- 
tion, being  fuch  as  mean  language  cannot  ex- 
prefs.  The  mode  of  verfification  has  been 
blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  -^ 
meafure  was  not  rather  chofen.  To  the  cn> 
tical  fentence  of  Dryden  the  higheft  reverence 
would  be  due,  were  not  his  decifioris  often 
precipitate,  and  his  opinions  immature.  Whe^ 
he  wifhed  to  change  the  meafure,  he  probably 
would  have  been  willing  to  change  more.  If 
he  intended  that,  when  the  numbers  were 
heroick,  the  didlion  fhould  ftill  remain  vul- 
gar, he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  un- 
natural compofition.  If  he  preferred  a  gene- 
ral ftatelinefs  both  of  found  and  words,  he  can 
be  only  underftood  to  wifh  that  Butler  had 
undertaken  a  different  work. 

The  meafure  is  quick,  fpritely,  and  collo- 
quial, fui table  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words 
and  the  levity  of  the  fentiments.  But  fuch 
numbers  and  fuch  di6li6n  can  gain  regard  on- 
ly when  they  are  ufed  by  a  writer  whofe  vi- 
gour of  fancy  and  copioufnefs  of  knowledge 
entitle  him  to  contempt  of  ornament,  and 
who,  in  confidence  of  the  novelty  and  juftnefs 
of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw  meta- 
phors and  epithets  away.  To  another  that 
conveys  common  thoughts  in  carelefs  verfifica- 
tion, it  will  only  be  faid,  "  Pauper  videri  Cin- 
*^  na  vult,  &  eft  pauper."    The  meaning  and 

diflioa 
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diftion  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  cri- 
ticifm  may  juftly  doom  them  to  perifh  toge-' 
then 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  fhould 
arife,  would  another  Hudibras  obtain  the 
fame  regard.  Burlefque  confifts  in  a  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  ftile  and  the  fentiments,  or 
between  the  adventitious  fentiments  and  the 
fundamental  fubjefl.  It  therefore,  like  all 
bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
contains  in  it  a  principle  of  corruption.  All 
difproportion  is  unnatural,  and  from  what  is 
unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleafure 
which  novelty  produces.  We  admire  it  awhile 
as  a  flrange  tmng ;  but,  when  it  is  no  longer 
ftrange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It  is  a 
kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repetition 
detefts  itfelf ;  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time 
what  he  is  to  expedt,  lays  down  bis  book,  as 
the  fpedlator  turns  away  from  a  fecond  exhibi- 
tion of  thofe  tricks,  of  which  the  pnly  ufe  is 
to  (hew  that  they  can  be  played. 
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F  the  great  poet  whofe  life  I  am  about  to 
delineate,  the  curiofity  which  his  reputation 
muft  excite,  will  require  a  difplay  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries, 
however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his 
life  unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be 
known  beyond  what  cafual  mention  and  un- 
certain tradition  have  fupplied. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  was  born  Auguft 
9th,  1 63 1,  at  Aldwincle  near  Oundle,  thefon 
of  Krafmus  Dryden  of  Tichmerfh;  who  was 
the  third  fon  of  Sir  Erafmus  Dryden,  Baro- 
net, of  Canons  Afhby.  All  thefe  places  arc 
in  Northamptonfhire ;  but  the  original  ftock 
of  the  family  was  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. ,  • 

He  is  reported  by  his  laft  biographer.  Der- 
rick, to  have  inherited  from  his  father  an 
eftate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been 
bred,  as  was  faid,  an  Anabaptift.  For  either 
of  thefs  particulars  no  authority  is  given. 
Such  a  fortune  ought  to  have  fecured  him 
from  that  poverty  which  feems  always  to  have 
opprefled  him;  or,  if  he  had  wafted  it,  to 
have  made  him  afhamed  of  publifhing  his  ne- 
ceffities.     But  though  he  had   many  enemies, 

who 
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who  undoubtedly  examined  his  life  with  a 
fcrutiny  fufficiently  malicious,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  is  ever  charged  with  wafte  of 
his  patrimony,  or  confidered  as  a  deferter  from 
another  religion,  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  that  Derrick  was  mifinfprmed. 

From  Weftminfter  School,  vvhere  he  was 
inftru6led  as  one  of  the  king's  fcholars  by  Dn 
Bulby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  re- 
verence, he  was  in  1650  elefVed  to  one  of  thp 
Weftminfter  fcholarfliips  at  Cambridge. 

Of  his  fchool  performances,  Jias  appeared 
pnly  a  poem  on  tne  death  of  Lord  Haftings, 
compofed  with  great  ambition  of  fuch  conpeits 
as,  notwithftanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
Waller  and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley 
ftill  kept  in  reputation.     Lord  Haftings  died 
of  the  Im all-pox,  and  his  poet  has   made  of 
the  puftules  nrft  rofebuds,  and  then  gems;  at 
laft  exalts  them  into  ftars  j  and  fays. 
No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whofe  corps  might  feem  4  cppftellation. 
At  the  umverfity  he  does  not  appear  to  hav^ 
been  eager  of  poetical  diftinftion,  or  to  hav<j 
Javiftied  his  e^rly  wit  either  pji  fif^jtious  fub- 
jefts  or  publick  occafions.     He  probably  conr 
fidered  that  he  who  pqrpofed  to  be  an  author, 
ought  firft  to   be  a  ftudent.     He  obtained, 
whatever  was  the  reafoji,  no  fellowfhip  in  the 
College.     Why  he  was  excluded,  cannot  now 
be  known,  and  it  is  vain  tp  guefs:  had  he 
thought  himfelf  injured,  he  knew  how  to  com- 
plain.    In  the  Life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions 
his  education  in  the  College  with  gratitude ; 
but  in  a  prologue  at  Oxford,  he  has  thefc  lines; 
3  Oxford 
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Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  (hall  be 

Than  his  own  mother-univerfity  j 

Thebes  did  his  rude  unknowing  youth  en- 
gage; 

He  choofes  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwel,  in 
1658,  that  he  became  a  publick  candidate  for 
fame,  by  publifhing  Heroick  Stanzas  on  the  late 
Lord  Protestor*^  which,  compared  with  the 
verfes  of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  fame  occa- 
fion,  were  fufficient  to  raife  great  expeftations 
of  the  rifing  poet. 

When  the  king  was  reftored,  Dryden,  like 
the  other  panegyrifts  of  ufurpation,  changed 
his  opinion,  or  his  profeflion,  and  publifhed 
AsTREA  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  happy  rejiaration 
and  return  of  bis  moji  f acred  Majejiy  King  Cbar^ 
les  the  Second. 

The  reproach  of  inconftancy  was  on  this 
occafion,  fhared  with  fuch  numbers,  that  it 
produced  neither  hatred  nor  difgrace;  if  he 
changed,  he  changed  with  the  nation.  It  was, 
however,  not  totally  forgotten  when  his  repu- 
tation raifed  him  enemies- 

The  fame  year  he  praifed  the  new  king  in 
a  fecond  poem  on  his  reftoration.  In  the  As- 
TRiEA  was  the  line. 

An  horndjii Inefs  firft  invades  the  Mr, 

And  in  that  filence  we  a  tempeft  fear : 
for  which  he  was  perfecuted  with  perpetual 
ridicule,  perhaps  with  more  th^  was  deferv- 
ed.  Silence  is  indeed  mere  privation ;  and,  fo 
confidercd,  cannot  invade  j  but  privation  like- 
wife  certainly  is  darknefs^  and  probably  coldi 
yet  poetry  has  never  been  refufed  the  right  of 
afcribing  effe6ls  or  agency  to  them  as  to  pofi- 

tive 
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tive  powers.  No  man  fcruples  to  fay  that  ^>f- 
nefs  hinders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  cold 
has  killed  the  plants ;  Death  is  alfo  privation, 
yet  who  has  made  any  difficulty  of  affigning 
to  Death  a  dart  and  the  power  or  ftriking  ? 

In  fettlitig  the  order  of  his  works,  there  is 
fome  difficulty  j  for,  even  when  they  are  im- 
portant enough  to  be  formally  offered  to  a  pa* 
tron,  he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedicati- 
on ;  the  time  of  writing  and  publifhing  is  not 
always  the  fame ;  nor  can  the  firft  editions  be 
eafily  found,  if  even  from  them  could  be  ob- 
tained the  necefTary  information. 

The  time  at  which  his  firft  play  was  exhibit- 
ed is  not  certainly  known,  becaufe  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  was  fome  years  afterwards  alter- 
ed and  revived ;  but  if  the  plays  are  printed  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  from 
the  dates  of  fome,  thofe  of  others  may  be  in- 
ferred; and  thus  it  may  be  colle6led  that  in 
1663,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  life,  he 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  ftage ;  compelled 
undoubtedly  by  necdffity,  for  he  appears  ne- 
ver to  have  loved  that  exercife  of  his  genius,  or 
to  have  much  pleafed  himfelf  with  his  own 
dramas. 

Of  the  ftage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it, 
he  kept  pofTeffion  for  many  years ;  not  indeed 
without  the  competition  of  rivals  who  fome- 
times  prevailed,  or  the  cenfure  of  criticks, 
which  was  often  poignant  and  often  juft ;  but 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  reputation  as  made 
him  at  leaft  fecure  of  being  heard,  whatever 
might  be  the  final  determination  of  the  pub- 
lick. 

His 
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His  firft  piece  was  a  comedv  called  the  Wild 
Gallant.  He  began  with  no  nappy  auguries ; 
for  his  performance  was  fo  much  difapproved, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and  change 
it  from  its  imperreft  ftate  to  the  form  in  which 
it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  fufficiently 
defeftive  to  vindicate  the  criticks. 

I  wifti  that  there  were  no  neceflity  of  fol- 
lowing the  progrefs  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or 
tracing  the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the 
whole  feries  of  his  dramatick  performances; 
and  indeed  there  is  the  lefs,  as  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  colleftion  to  which  this  narra- 
tion is  to  be  annexed.  It  will  be  fit  however 
to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  efpecial  no- 
tice of  thofe  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  any  pe- 
culiarity intrinfick  or  concomitant;  for  the 
compofition  and  fate  of  eight  and  twenty 
dramas  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to 
be  omitted. 

In  1664  he  publifhed  the  Rival  Ladies^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
ftatefman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  effay  of 
dramatick  rhyme,  which  he  defends  in  his  de- 
dication, with  fufficient  certainty  of  a  favoura- 
ble hearing ;  for  Orrery  was  himfelf  a  writer 
of  rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in 
the  Indian  ^een^  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not 
diftinguifhed. 

The  Indian  Emperor  was  publifliedin  1667. 
It  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended  for  a  fequel 
to  Howard's  Indian  ^een.  Of  this  connexion 
notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed 

bills. 
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bills,  diftributed  at  the  door ;  an  expedient  fwp- 
pofed  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  kfbearfaljVfhtnBays 
tells  how  many  reams  he  has  printed,  to  inftill 
into  the  audience  fome  conception  of  his  plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  defcription  of  Night, 
which  Rymer  has  made  famous  by  preferring  it 
to  thofe  of  all  other  poets. 

The  praftice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme 
was  introduced  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  as  it 
feems,  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance 
with  the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who 
had  formed  his  tafte  by  the  French  theatre ; 
and  Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  declaring  that  he  wrote,  only  to  pleafe^ 
and  who  perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of 
verfification  he  was  more  likely  to  excel  others 
in  rhyme  than  without  it,  very  readily  adopt- 
ed his  mailer's  preference.  He  therefore  made 
rhyming  tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of 
manifeft  propriety,  he  feems  to  have  grown 
afhamed  of  making  them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  very  vehement  de- 
fence of  dramatick  rhyme,  in  confutation  of 
the  preface  to  the  Duke  of  Lermay  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Howard  had  cenfured  it. 

In  1667,  he  publiflied  Annus  Mirabilisj  the 
Tear  of  Wonders  J  which  feems  to  be  one  of  his 
moft  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addrefled  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  by  a 
letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedication  ;  and, 
writing  to  a  poet,  he  has  interfperfed  many  cri- 
tical obfervations,  of  which  fome  are  common, 
and  fome  perhaps  ventured  without  much 
confideration.  He  began,  even  now,  to  exer- 
cife  the  domination  of  confcious  genius,  by  re- 
commending his  own  performance ;    "  I  am 

**  fatisfied 
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'"  fatisfied  that  as  the  Prince  and  General 
**  [Rupert  and  Monk]  are  incomparably  the 
*  *  bcft  fubjeds  I  ever  had,  fo  what  I  have  writ- 
'^  ten  on  them  is  much  better  than  what  I 
**  have  performed  on  any  other.  As  I  have 
"  endeavoured  to  adorn  my  poem  with  noble 
"  thoughts,  fo  much  more  to  exprefs  thofe 
^*  thoughts  with  elocution/' 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroick  ftanzas 
pf  four  lines ;  a  meafure  which  he  had  learn- 
ed from  the  Gondibertoi  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  moft  majeftick  that  the 
Englifh  language  affords.  Of  this  ftanza  he 
mentions  the  encumbrances,  encreafed  as  they 
were  by  the  exa£tnefs  which  the  age  required. 
It  was,  throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  cuf- 
tom  to  recommend  his  works,  by  reprefenta- 
tiourof  the  difficulties  that  he  had  encountered^ 
without  appearing  to  have  fufficientlytx>nfider- 
ed,  that  where  there  is  no  difficulty  there  is  no 
praife. 

There  feems  to  be  in  the  conduft  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each 
other,  fomething  that  is  not  now  eafily  to  be 
explained.  Drvden,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
earl  of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatick  rhyme; 
and  Howard,  in  the  preface  to  a  collection 
of  plays,  had  cenfured  his  opinion.  Dry- 
den vindicated  himfelf  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Dramatick  Poetry ;  Howard,  in  his  Preface  to 
the  Duke  of  Lerma^  animadverted  on  the  Vin- 
dication ;  and  Dryden,  in  a  Preface  to  the  /;/- 
dian  Emperor^  replied  to  the  Animadverfions 
with  great  afperity,  and  almoft  with  contume- 
ly.  The  dedication  to  this  play  is  dated  the 
year  in  which  the  Annus  Mirabilis  was  publifh- 
cd.     Here  appears  a   ftrange  inconliftency; 

S  but 
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but  Langbsrine  affords  fdme  bdj^  bynlating 
th&t^dre  af^fwer  to  Howard  was  not  pnbliflied 
in  the  edition  of  the  play,  but  was  added 
wben  it  was  afterwards  neprinted;  and  as  the 
Dt^ke  of  Lerma  did  not  appear  till- 1668,  the 
fame  year  in  which  the  Dialogue  was  publifh- 
ed,  there  ^yas  time  enough  for  enmity  to  grow 
up  between  authors j  who,  writing  Ittth  for 
tlie  theatre,,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  kiow  fo  much  diftinguilhed,  that  in 
r668^  he  fucceeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet*laureat.  The  falary  of  the  laureat  had 
been  raifdd  in  favour  of  Jonfon>  by  Chaiies 
the  Firft,  from  an  hundred  marks  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  ^nd  a  tierce  of  wine^  a 
revenue  m  thofe  days  wA.  inadequate  to  the 
•conveniencies  of  life. 

The  fame  year  he  pofeliflied  his£iffirri>n 
Dramatick  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  inftraoive 
*dialogue>  in  which  we  ai*  told  by  Piiw,  that 
the  principal  charadler  is  meant  to  reprefent 
the  duke  of  Dorfet.  The  work  feems  ta  have 
given  Addifon  a  model  for  his  Dialogues  upon 
Medals. 

Secret  Love y  ortheMaidin  ^eiriy  is  a  ti^gi-- 
comedy*  In  the  prdfacc  he  difcufTes  a  curious 
queftion,  whether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of 
his  own  produftions :  and  determines  very 
juftly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  difpofition,  and 
^11  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  fcience 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  ^own  opini- 
on 5  but  that,  in  thofe  parts  where  fancy  pr^ 
dominates,  felf-love  may  eafily  deceive.  He 
might  have  obferved,  that  what  is  good  only 
becaufe  it  'pleafes,  cannot  be  pFtfnounced  good 
till  it  has  been  found  to  pleafe. 

Sir 
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Sir  Martin  Marall  is  a  comedyj  publiihed 
without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at  firlt 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  Langbaine 
charges  it,  like  moft  of  the  reft,  with  plagiar- 
ifm  5  and  obferves  that  the  fong  is  tranflated 
from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both  the 
fenfe  and  meafure  are  exaftly  obferved. 

T^he  Tempe/i  is  an  alteration  of  Shakefpeare's 
play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjuxiftioii  with 
Davenant,  "  whom,  fays  he,  I  found  of  fo 
**  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was  proppfed 
*'  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  fuddenly  pro- 
**  duce  a  thought  extremely  pleafant  and  fur- 
'*  prifing;  and  thofe  firft  thoughts  of  his, 
"  contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  al- 
**  ways  the  leaft  happy :  and  as  his  fancy  was 
**  quick,  fo  likewife  were  the  produ6ls  of  it 
*^  remote  and  new.  He  borrowed  not  of  any 
*'  other,  and  his  imaginations  were  fuch  as 
**  could  not  eafily  enter  into  any  other  man." 

The  efFeft  produced  by  the  conjunftion  of 
thefe  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shakc- 
ibeare's  monfter  Caliban  is  added  a  fifter-mon-« 
fter  Sicprax;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  ori- 
ginal play,  had  never  feen  a  man,  is  in  this 
brought  acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never 
feen  a  woman. 

About  thistime,  in  1 673 , Dryden  feems  to  have 
had  his  quiet  much  difturbed  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Emprefs  of  Morocco^  a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme 
by  Elkanah  Settle ;  which  was  fo  much  applaud- 
ed, as  to  make  him  think  his  fupremacy  of 
reputation  in  fome  danger.  Settle  had  not 
only  been  profperous  on  the  ftage,  but  in  the 
confidence  of  luccefs  had  publiflied  his  play, 
with  fculptures   and    a  preface   of  defiance. 

S  2  Here 
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Here  was  one  offence  added  to  another ;  an J^ 
for  the  laft  blaft  of  inflammation,  it  was  a£ted 
at  Whitehall  by  the  couit-ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  reprefs  thefe  emoti- 
ons, which  he  called  indignation,  an<J  others 
jealoufy  -,  but  wrote  upon  the  play  and  the 
dedication  fuch  a  critrcifm  as  malignant  impa^ 
ticnce  could  pour  out  in  hafte; 

Of  Settle  he  grvey  this  charadter.  "  He's 
^  an  animal  of  a  mofl  deplored  underftand- 
**  ing,  without  converfationv  His  being  is  in 
'*  a  twilight  of  fenfe,  and  fome  glimmering 
"  of  tliotrght,  which  he  can  never  faftiionin- 
**  to  wit  or  Epglifh.  His  flile  is  boifterous 
"  and  rough-hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly 
^^  lewd,  and  his  numbers  perpetually  harfli  and 
'*  ill-founding.  The  little  talent  which  he  ha» 
•*  is  fancy.  He  fometimes  labours  with  a 
**  thought;  but,  with  the  pudder  he  makes  to 
'*  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  commonly  flill- 
"  born  ;  fo  that,  for  want  of  learning  and 
"  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  expre(s 
**^  any  thing  either  naturally  or  juftly  l"^ 

This  is  not  very  decent  f  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  pages  in  which  criticifm  prevails  moft  over 
brutal  fury.  He  proceeds.  "  He  has  a  heavy 
**  hand  at  fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writ- 
•*  irtg  nonfenfe  for  them.    Fools  they  will  be 

in  fpite  of  him.     His  King^  his  two  Em- 

)reifes,  bis  villain,  and  his  fub^villain,  nay 

lis  hao,  have  all  a  cert^  natural  caft  of 
*'  the  father — their  folly  was  born  and  bred 
^^  in  them,  and  fomething  of  the  Blkanah  will 
^»  be  yifiWe." 

This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation ;  I 
^  ill  not  withhold  from  the  reader  a  particular 

remark* 


''  pr 
''  hi 
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remark.    Having  gone  thro'  the  firft  aft,  h/s 
fays,  **  To  conclude  this  aft  with  the  mofl: 
^  rumbling  piece  of  nonfenfe  fpoken  yet, 
^  To  flattering  lightning  our  feign*d  (miles 

*^  conform, 

***  Which  back'-d  with  thunder  4o  but  gild  a 

''  fkorm. 

**  Conform  M  fmile  to  digltning^  make  a  fmile 

"  imitate  digbtning^   axid  fiattering  U^tning  : 

'^  lightning  fure  is  a  threatening  thing.     And 

**  this  lightning  m\j^  gild  a  fiorm.     Now  if  I 

^'  muft  conform  my  fmiles  to  lightning,  then 

my  fiailes  muft  gild  a  ftorm  too :    to  pli 

with  fmki  is  a  new  inv^tion  of  gilding. 

And  gild  a  ftorm  by  bdng  bached  with  thun^ 
"**  der.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  ftorm  5  fo  one 
•*  part  of  the  ftorm  muft  help  to  gild  another 
*'  part,  and  help  by  backings  as  if  a  man 
*^  would  gild  a  thing  the  l^ter  for  being 
^^  backed,  or  having  a  load  upon  his  back. 
**  So  that  here  is  gilding  hyMonforming^fmiling^ 
**  lightnings  baching^  and  thundering.  The 
^^  whole  is  as  if  I  ihould  fay  thus,  I  will  make 
^^  my  counterfeit  fmiles  look  like  a  flattering 
^  ftone-horie,  which,  being  backed  with  a 
^^  trooper,  does  l)ut  gild  the  battle*  I  ^ara 
**  miftaken  if  nonfenfe  is  not  here  pretty 
'*  thick  fown«  Sure  the  poet  writ  thefe  twp 
^^  lines  aboard  fome  fmacK  in  a  Harm,  an4, 
^'  being  fea-fick,  fpewed  up  a  good  lump  of 
**  clotted  nonfenfe  at  once." 

Here  is  perhaps  a  fuflicient  fpecimen ;  but 
as  the  pamphlet,  though  Dryden's,  has  never 
lu^  thought  worthy  of  republication,  and  lis 

not 
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not  eafily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiofity 
to  quote  it  more  largely, 

Wbeneer  Jhe  bleeds^ 
He  no  fever er  a  damnation  needs ^ 
That  dares  pronounce  the  fentence  of  her  deaths 
Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath. 
**  That  attends  that  breath. — The   poet  is    at 
"  breath  again ;  breath  can  never  Tcape  him  j 
*^  and  here  he  brings  in  a  breath  that  muft  be 
"  infeSlious  with  pronouncing  a  fentence  ;  and 
**  this  fentence  is  not  to  be  pronounced  till  the 
"  condemned  party  bleeds ;    that  is,  fhe  muft 
**  be  executed  firft,  and  fentenced  after ;   and 
^*  the  pronouncing  of  this  fentence  wilj  be  infec- 
^^  tious;  that  is,  others  will  catch  the^difeafe 
"  of  that  fentence,    and    this    infeftiTig  of 
"  others   will  torment   a  man's   felf.      The 
"  whole  is  thus;  when  Jhe  bleeds^  thou  tteedeJlnQ 
•*  greater  hell  or  torment  to  thyfelj\  than  infe Sling 
"  of  others  by  pronouncing  a  fentence  upon  her. 
**  What  ho^ge-podge  does  he  make  here !  Ne^ 
"  ver  was  Dutch  grout  fuch  cJoeging,  thick, 
^*  indigeftible  ftufF,     But  this  is  but  a  taile  to 
^*  ftay  the  ftomach;   we  ftiall  have  a  more 
^*  plentiful  mefs  prefently. 

**  Now  to  drefs  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I 
•*  promifed: 

For  when  we're  dead^  and  our  free  fouls  enlargd^ 
(^natures groffer  burden  we're  dijchargd^ 
uhen  gently y  as  a  happy  lover  sjigh^ 
Like  wand  ring  meteors  thro'  the  ait  we'll  fly  ^ 
And  in  our  airy  walk^  as  fubtle  guejls^ 
We'll  Jleal  into  our  cruel  fathers  breafis^ 
There  read  their  fouls ^  and  track  each  pajjion's 

fphere : 
See  how  revenge  moves  there ^  ambition  here. 

And 
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And  in  their  tn^bs  n^iew  the  dark  ichar aiders 
Of  fieges^  ruins^  murders^  bkod  and  wars. 
Well  blot  4na  all  tbtfe  hideous  dra^gbts^    and 

write    " 
Fure  and  white  forms ;    then   with^  a  tadiant 

light 
Ifheir  hreqfis  encircle^  till  their  fajjkms  he 
Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy  : 
Itilljbftend  by  our  charms  their  furies  cet^^ 
Ana  their  revenge  refihes  into  a  peace. 
Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends^ 
Whom  Jiving  we  made  foeSy    dead  we'll  make 

friends. 
**  If  this  be  not  a  wry  liberal  meft,  I  wiH 
*'  refer  myfelf  to  the  ftomach  of  any  mode- 
"  rate  gueft.     And  a  rare  mefs  it  is,  far  ex- 
*^  celling  anv  Weftminfter  white-broth.     It  is 
*'  a  kind  or  gibWet  porridge,    made  of  the 
^*  gibblets  of  a  couple  of  young  geefe,  ftodgcd 
**  full  of  meteors^  orbs^  f^jeres^   tracks  hideous 
•*  draughts^  dark  charaSters^  white  farm^y  and 
radiant  lights  defigned  not  only  to  pkafe 
appetite,  and  indulge  luxury ;  but  it  is  alio 
pnyfical,   being  an   approved   medicine  to 
purge  choler :  for  it  is  propounded  by  Mo- 
"  rena,  as  a  receipt  to  cure  their  fathers  of 
"  their  choleric  humours  :  and  were  it  written 
^^  in  chara6lers  as  barbarous  as  the  words, 
"  might  very  well  pafs  for  a  dodlor's  bill. 
"  To  conclude,  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  receipt, 
"  'tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  in  the  belly,  'tis  I 
"  know  not  what :  for,  certainly,  never  any 
'*  one  that  pretended  to  write  Icnfe  had  the 
•*  impudence  before  to  put  fuch  ftufF,  as  this, 
into  the  mouths  of -thpffe  that  were  to  fpeak 
it  before  an  audience;  whom  l^e  did  not  take 

"  to 
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"  to  be  all  fools;   and  after  that  to  print  it 
**  too,  and  expofe  it   to  the  examination  of 
"  the  world.     But  let  us  fee,    what  we  can 
^^  make  of.  this  ftufF: 
For  when  we're  dead^  and  our  freed  fouh  ^«- 

larg'd-^ 
**  Here  he  tells  us  what  it  is  to  be  deadi  it  is 
*'  to  have  our  freed  fouls  fet  free.  Now  if  to 
"  have  a  foul  fet  free  is  to  be  dead,  then  to 
*'  have  z  freed  foul  fet  free,  is  to  have  a  dead 
"  man  die, 

^hen  gentle  J  as  4  happy  lover  sfgh-^"- 
**  They  two  hke  one  Jigb^  and  that  owjigh 
*'  like  two  wandering  meteors. 

^—Jhall  file  through  the  air-^ 
"  That  is,  they  (hall  mount  above  like  falling 
"  ftars,  or  elfe  they  (hall  (kip  like  two  Jacks 
**  with  lanthorns,  or  Will  with  a  wifp,  and 
*^  Madge  with  a  candle. 

And  in  their  airy  walk  Jleal  into  their  cruel 
fathers  breaftsy  like  fubtle  guejls.  "  So  that 
**  thtir fathers  breajls  muft  be  in  an  airy  walk^ 
*'  an  airy  walk  of  zjlier.  And  there  they  will 
* '  read  their  foulsy  and  track  the  fpheres  of  their 
^'  pqffions.  That  is,  thefe  walking  fliers.  Jack 
**  with  a  lanthorn,  &c.  will  put  on  his  fpec- 
**  taclcs  and  fall  a  reading  fouls y  and  put  on 
**  his  pumps  and  fall  a  tracking  of  fpheres  ^  fo 
'*  that  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly  at 
*  the  fame  time  !  Oh!  Nimble  Jack.  I'hen 
**  he  will  fee  y  how  revenge  herey  how  ambition 
*'  there — ^The  birds  will  hop  about.  And  then 
*'  view  the  dark  characters  ofJiegeSy  ruins,  mur- 
**  derfy  bloody  and  warsy  in  their  orbs;  Track 
**  the  charaSlers  to  their  forms!  Ob  I  rare 
;*  fport  iox  Jack.  Never  was  place  fo;f oil  of 
I  "  game 
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<<  game  as  theie  breafts !  You  cannot  (tir 
^^  but  you  fiofh  a  fphere,  ftart  a  chara^ter^  or 
^'  unkennel  an  orb !" 

Settle's  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  play 
embelliihed  with  fculptures ;  thofe  ornaments 
txm  to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great  dif- 
turbance.  He  tries  however  to  eafe  his  pain, 
by  venting  his  malice  in  parody. 

**  The  poet  has  not  only  been  fo  impudent 
^*  to  expole  all  this  ftuff,  but  fo  arrogant  to 
**  defend  it  with  an  epifUe;  like  a  fancy 
*'  booth-keeper,  that,  when  he  had  put  a 
.  *'  cheat  upon  the  people,  would  wrangle  and 
'*  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like  it,  or 
^'  would  offer  to  difcover  it :  for  which  arro* 
^^  ganc^  our  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and 
^^  to  jerk  him  a  little  the  (harper,  I  will  not 
'**  tranfpofe  his  verfe,  but  by  the  help  of  his 
*^  own  words  tranf-non-fenfe  fenfe,  that,  by 
^'  my  ftuff,  people  may  judge  the  better  what 
f^  his  4s. 
*•  Great   Boy,  thy  tragedy   and  fculptures 

"  done 
'*  From  prefs,  and  plates  in  fleets  do  bpme* 

^f  ward  come : 
**  And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 
5<  Their  courfe    in    ballad-fingers    bafkets 

"  guide^ 
>*  Whofe  greafy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties 

''  take, 
^'  From  the  gay  (hews  thy  dainty  fculptures 

''  make. 
''  Thy  lines  a  mefs  of  rluming  nonfenfe 

"  yield, 
f^  A  fenielefs  tale,   with  flattermg  fuftian 
"  filfd. 

«  No 
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*'  No  grain  of  fenfc  does  in  one  line  appear, 
**  Thy  words  big  bulks  of  botfCmins  bom- 

"  baft  bear, 
»*  With  noife  they  move,  and  from  jplaycrs 

"  mouths  rebound, 
"  When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words 

"  empty  found. 
"  By  thee  infpir*d  the  rtrmWmg  vetifes  roll^ 
'^  As  if  that  rhime  9tid  bombaft  lent  a  foul : 
And  with  that  foul  they  kem  taught  duty 
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To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonfenfe 
**  bow, 
**  As  if  it  would  thy  worthlefit  worth  en* 

"  hance, 
"  To  th'  loweft  rank  of  fops  thy  praHe  ad- 

"  vance; 
"  To  whom,   by  inftinjft,   all  thy  ftuflF  is 

"  dear; 
"  Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  tl^atre. 
•*  From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation 

"  fpreads, 
"  Fame  nngs  thy  praife  with  mouths  of  log- 

"  gerheads. 
"  With  noife  and  laughing  each  thy  fuftian 

"  greets, 
"  Tis  clapt  by  cjuires  of  empty-headed  cits, 
"Who  have  their  tribute  fent,  and  homage 

"  given, 

"  As  men  in  whifpers  fend  loud    noife  to 

**  heaven. 

"  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own 

"  puddle :  and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard 

"  his  dancing,  mafking,  rebounding,  breath- 

"  ing  fleet }  and  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Co- 

t'  tham. 
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**  tham,  we  meet  nothing  but  fools  and  non- 
«  fenfe/' 

Such  was  the  criticifm  to  which  the  genius 
of  Dryden  could  be  reduced/  between  rage  and 
terrour ;  rage  with  little  provocation,  and  ter- 
rour  with  httle  danger.  To  fee  the  higheft 
minds  thus  levelled  with  the  meaneft,  may 
prodoce  fome  folace  to  the  confcioufnefs  of 
weaknefs,  and  fome  mortification  to  the  pride 
of  wifdom.  But  Ifet  it  be  remembered,  that 
minds  are  not  levelled  in  their  powers  but 
when  they  are  firft  levelled  in  their  defires. 
Pryden  and  Settle  had  both  placed  their  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  claps  of  multitudes. 

The  Mock  ^rologer^  a  comedy,  is  dedicated 
to  the  illuftrious  duke  of  Ncwcaftle,  whom 
he  courts  by  adding  to  his  praifes  thofe  of  his 
lady,  not  only  as  a  lover  but  a  partner  of  his 
ftudies.  It  is  unpleafin^  to  think  how  many 
names,  once  celebrated^  are  fmce  forgotten. 
Of  Newcaftle's  works  nothing  is  now  known 
but  his  treatife  on  Horfemanmip. 

The  preface  feems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  manyjuft  remarks  on  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Engliih  drama.  Shakefpeare's 
plots,  he  fays,  are  in  the  hundred  novels  of 
Cinthioi  thofe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in 
Spanifh  ftories ;  Jonfon  only  made  them  for 
himfelf.  His  criticifms  upon  traeedy,  come- 
dy, and  farce,  are  judicious  and  profound. 
He  endeavours  to  defend  the  immorality  of 
fome  of  his  comedies  by  the  example  of  former 
writers ;  which  is  only  to  fay,  that  he  was  not 
the  firft  nor  perhaps  the  greateft  offender. 
Againft  thofe  that  accufed  him  of  plagiarifm, 
be  alleges  a  favourable  exprdlion  ot  the  King : 

"  He 
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*^  He  only  dcfircd  that  they,  who  accufc  mc 
"  of  thefts,  would  fteal  him  plays  like  mine;** 
and  then  relates  how  much  labour  he  fpends 
in  fitting  for  the  Englifh  ftage  what  he  bor- 
rows from  others. 

Tyrannick  Love^  or  the  Virgin  Martyr^  was 
another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  confpicuous  for 
many  pafTages  of  flrength  and  elegance,  and 
many  of  empty  noife  and  ridiculous  turbu- 
lence. The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been  al- 
ways the  fport  of  criticifm ;  and  were  at 
length,  if  his  own  confeflion  may  be  trufted^ 
the  ftiame  of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  takes  care  to  let  the  readtr 
know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  written  in 
feven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often  his  ex- 
cufe,  or  perhaps  fhortnefs  of  time  was  his 
private  boaft  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  The  Conqueft  of  Gra^ 
nada^  but  publiihed  after  it.  The  defign  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "  I  confidered  that  plca- 
**  fure  was  not  the  only  end  of  poefy,  and 
"  that  even  the  inftru6lions  of  morality  were 
**  not  fo  wholly  the  bufmefs  of  a  poet,  as 
"  that  precepts  and  examples  of  piety  were  to 
"  be  omitted ;  for  to  leave  that  employment 
^'  altogether  to  the  clergy,  were  to  forget  that 
**  religion  was  firft  taught  in  verfe^  which  the 
"  lazinefs  or  dulnefs  of  fucceeding  priefthood 
•*  turned  afterwards  into  profe."  Thus  fool- 
ifhly  could  Dry^en  write,  rather  than  not  fhew 
his  malice  to  the  parjTons. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Conqueft  of  Granada  are 
written  with  a  feeming  determination  to  glut 
the  publick  with  dramatipk  wonders;    to  ex- 
hibit in  its  hiffheft  elevation  a  theatrical  meteor 
^  of 
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of  incredible  love  and  impoflible  valour,  and 
to  leave  no  room  for  a  wuder  flight  to  the  ex- 
trava^nce  of  poftcrity.    All  the  ra^  of  ro- 
mantic heat,  whether  amorous  or  waaiiike,  glow 
in  Almanzbr  by  a  kindof  CMweirtration.    He 
is  above  all  laws;  he  is  exempt  from  all  re- 
ftraints ;  he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  go* 
vems  wherever  he  appears.    He  fights  without 
en(|uiring  the  caufe,  and  loves  in  (bite  of  the 
obligations  of  juftice,  of  rgeftion  by  his  mif- 
trefs,  and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead.    Yet 
the  fcenes  are,  for  the  moft  part  delightful; 
they  exhibit  a  kind  of  iUuftrious  depravity,  and 
majeftick  madnefs :  fuch  as,  if  it  is  fometimes 
defpifed,  is  often  reverenced,   and  in  which 
the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  aftonifhing. 
In  the  Epilogue  to  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Conqueji  of  Granadaj  Dryden  indulges  his  fa- 
vourite pleafure  of  difcrediting  his  predecef- 
fors ;  and  this  Epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a 
long  poftfcript.    He  had  promifed  a  fecond 
dialogue,  in  which  he  fhould  more  fully  treat 
of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  Englilh  poets, 
who  have  written  in  the  dramatick,  epick,  or 
lyrick  way.    This  promife  was  never  formally 
performed ;  but,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  drama- 
tick  writers,  he  has  given  us  in  his  prefiaces, 
and  in  this  poftfcript,  fomething  equivalent; 
but  his  purpofe  being  to  exalt  himfelf  by  the 
comparifon,    he  (hews  faults  diftin£tly,   and 
only  praifes  excellence  in  general  terms.    ' 

A  play  thus  written,  in  profefled  defiance  of 
probability,  naturally  drew  down  upon  itfelf 
the  vultures  of  the  theatre.  One  or  the  cri- 
ticks  that  attacked  it  was  Martin  CUffcrd^  to 
whom  Sprat  addreifed  the  Life  of  Cowley, 

vnth 
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with  fuch  veneratiOQ  of  bis  qiitiical  powars  as 
might  naturally  e^jte  gvfiat  ^pe£^atioB$  of 
inftruflion  from  k^s  Femarks^  But  let  h<»eft 
credulity  beware  of  receiving  characters  from 
contemj)orary  writers.  CliSord's  remarks,  by 
the  favour  of  Dr.  Piercy,  were  ^t  laft  i[>btain- 
ed ;  and,  that  no  man  may  ever  .want  them 
more,  I  will  extra£l  ^enough  to  AMt^%  ^  T<€a* 
fonable  delire. 

In  the  firA  Letter,  his  obferv^ipn  is  onhr 
general :  "  You  do  live,  fays  he,  in  as  mn^n 
'^  ignorance  and  darknefs  as  you  did  in  the 
"  womb  :  your  writing  arp  like  a  Jack  of  *ll 
"  trades  (hop;  they  have  variety,  butftpthinj^ 
''  of  value ;  and  if  thou  art  not  the  dulksft 
*^  plant^animal  that  ever  t^  eart^  f^-pduced^ 
'^  all  that  I  have  convoried  with  9re  ftrangely 
*'  miftaken  in  t;hee'' 

In  the  fecond,  he  teUs.^ioi  that  Aln^ahzor 
is  not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  froip 
Ancient  PiftoL  ''  But  I  am,  fays  b«,  ftrang^ 
"  ly  miftaken  if  I  have  not  feen  this  very  jil^ 
"  manzor  of  your's  in  fome^fguife  about  this 
•^  town,  and  pafllng  under  another  name. 
•*  Pr  ytbee  tell  me  true,  was  not  this  Huffcap 
"  once  the  Indian  Emperor ^  and  at  another 
*^  time  did  he  not  call  himfelf  Masimin? 
•*  Was  not  Lyndaraxa  once  called  Almeria^  I 
'^  mean  under  Montezuma  the  Indian  £mpe-« 
••  ror.  I  proteft  and  vow  they  are  eitlier  the 
••  fitme,  or  fo  alike  that  I  cannot,  for  my 
*'  heart,  diftinguifti  one  from  the  othqr*  You 
•*  are  therdfore  a  ftrange  unconfcionable  thief  j 
**  thou  art  not  content  to  fteal  frppi  Qtheri^, 
"  but  daft  rob  thy  poor  wretched  fclf  too." 

Now 
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Now:mas  Settk's  time,  to  tske  hk  reveoge. 
He  wrote  a  yiadicadott  of  his  owa  lines ;  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yieU  any  thing,  make^  re- 

SmCah  iipoti  his  enemy,.  To  &y  th^t  his  an- 
wer  is  equd  to  tfaeicemtire  is  no  high  coni^i* 
mendattoo.  To  expbfe  Dryden^s  method  of 
analytiflig  his  expreffions,  he  tides  the  fame  ex* 
periitaent  upon  the  defedption  of  the  fliips  tn 
the  Indian  Emperor^  of  ^ich  however  be  does 
not  deny. the:  exceUence:;  bm  intends  to  (hew, 
that  by  ftudied  mifconftrufiion  every  thing 
nay  be  eqfnally  fepre(ented  as  ridiculous.  Af- 
^eriamiKh joc  Diydea's elegant  aniAiadverfi* 
^TiBi  jaOStt  r^qpces  that.fi^raeihiogof  Siottle's 
ihoiddhecxhihited*  Xhff  fciJ^bwiogoKervafei^ 
ons  ai*e  therefore  extmdied  i&m^  .a  quarto 
pamj^et  of  ninety-five  pages : 
^^  Eate  MfterJdm  Maw  wtbpittn  d^ 
^^  AndviMmyctmldJcmxe^keep pace  above. 
**  Thefe  two  lines,  if  .he-  can  ihew  me  any 
"  fenfe  or  flioaght  io^  or  any  thing  but  bom- 
^^  baft  ^and  none,  he  ihall  make  me  believe 
''  every  word  in  bis  obfervations  on  Morocco 
"  fenfe. 

*^  In  lhe.£fl^.^^JU0roc^we]« thefe  lines: 
"  ril\travel  then  to  Jmr  rematerjpbere^ 
"  'TMJ  Ifaidmtnew  w&rUs,  and crwonyw  there. 
^'  On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 
"  I  believe  our  karned  author  takes  a  fpbere 
"  of  Morocco^  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of 
^^  earth  and  fiktteri  bui;\a,f^bfi  is  nofphen  nei- 
"  ther,  by  bis  ieam"    fee.      So  fphere   muO: 
/'  not  be  fenfe,  imtefs  it  jrelate  to  a  circular 
^*  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  fenfe  the 

**  aftronomers 
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"  aftronomers  ufe  it.    I  would  defire  him  t0 
"  expound  thefe  lines  in  Granada : 
"  Til  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace  go  ^ 
**  And  add  new  fire  to  thofe  that  fight  behw^ 
"  Thence^  hero-like^  with  torchesby  ffiyfidej 
**  (Far  he  the  omen  tho)  my  Love  III  gude. 
"  No^  like  his  better  fortune  Til  appear  ^'^ 
"  With  open  armSy  loofe  vail  and  flowing 

"  hatr, 
"  ^^ft  fly^^S  forward  from  my  rawltng 
fphere. 

'*  I  wonder,  if  he  be  fo  ftrift,  how  he  dares 
'*  make  fo  bold  v^ith  fphere  himfelf,  and  be  fo 
"  critical  in  other  mens  writings.  Fortune  is 
**  fancied  ftandin^  on  a  globe,  not  on  aj^i6^^^ 
•*  as  he  told  us,  m  the  firft  Aft.  ' 

"  Becaufe  Elkandb's  Similies  arethtmoftun'^ 
**  like  things  to  what  they  are  compared  in  the 
**  worlds  ril  venture  to  ftart  a  umile  in  his 
"  Annus  Mirabilis :  he  gives  thie  poetical  def- 
"  cription  of  the  (hip  called  the 'London  : 
"  The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim\ 

**  The  Phenix-^daughter  of  the  vanquijht  old, 
"  Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  fmim^ 

"  And  on  herjhadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 
"  Her  flag  aloft  fpread  ruffling  in  the  windy 
"  And  Janguine  ftreamers  jeemd  the  flood  to 
''fire:  :      ^ 

*^  The  weaver y  charm' d  with  what  his  loom  de^ 

"  Goes  on  tofea^  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

"  With  roomy  decksy  her  gunsofffiigbtyftrength^ 

''  IVhofe  loW'laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 

"  laves  J 
"  Deep  in  her  draughty  and  warlike  in  her  length. 
"  Shefeems  a  fea-wafp  flying  on  the  waves. 

"  What 
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"  What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make 
"  all  thefe  poetical  bcautificatiorts  of  a  (hip ! 
"  that  is,  a  pbenix  in  the  firft  ftanza,  and  but 
"  a  wajp  in  the  laft :  niy,  to  make  his  hum- 
"  bic  comparifon  of  a  wafp  more  ridiculous, 
**  he  does  not  fav  it  flies  upon  the  waves  as 
"  nimbly  as  a  walp,  or  the  like,  but  it  feemed 
"  a  wafp.  But  our  author  at  the  writing  of 
**  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  compare 
**  (hips  to  floating  palaces,  a  comparifon  to 
"  the  purpofe,  was  a  perfeftion  he  did  not 
**  arrive  to,  till  his  Indian  Emperor's  days* 
^'  But  perhaps  his  (imilitude  has  more  in  it 
^*  than  we  imagine;  this  (hip  had  a  great 
^*  many  guns  in  her,  and  they,  put  all  toge* 
**  ther,  made  the  (Iring  in  the  wafp's  tail : 
*'  for  this  is  all  the  reafon  I  can  guefs,  why  it 
"  feem'd  a  wafp.  But,  becaufe  we  will  allov^ 
*'  him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  ^pbemsc 
<<  fea-wajpy  and  the  rarity  of  fuch  an  animal 
''  may  do  much  towards  the  heightening  the 
"  fancy • 

''  It  had  been  much  nioreto  bis  j^urpofe^  if 
^'  he  had  de(igned  to  render  the  ienfclefs  play 
''  little,  to  have  fearched  fot  fome  fuch  pe« 
•*  dantry  as  this : 

•«  ^wo  ifsfcarce  make  Onepojfibility* 
*  *  Ifjufiice  will  take  all  and  nothing  (me^ 
**  Jufticey  metbinisy  is  not  difiributiw. 
"  TCo  die  or  killyouy  is  the  dltemative^ 
"  Rather  than  take  your  life^  Iwillnotlivi. 
'^  Obferve,  how  prettily  our  JEiutbor  chopsi 
"  logick  in  heroick  verfe.    Three  fueh  fuftian 
"  canting  words  as  dijiributive\    akemative^ 
''  and  two  ifs,  no  man  but  himfelf  would  have 

T  !i  c6me 
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"  come  within  the  noife  of.  But  he's  a  man 
'^  of  general  learning,  and  all  comes  into  his 
"  play. 

"  'T would  have  done  well  too,  if  he  could 
"  have  met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  ob- 
'*  fervation:  fuch  as, 

"  Move  fwiftly^  Suriy  and  fly  a  lover^space^ 

"  Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy 
race. 

**  But  furely  the  Sun,  whether  he  flies  a 
"  lover's  or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks 
"  and  months,  nay  years  too,  behind  him  in 
*'  his  race. 

'^^  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  Philo- 
"  mathematicks,  would  have  given  him  Attis- 
**  faction  in  the  point. 

^^  If  I  could  kill  thee  now^  thy  fate's  Jb  low^ 

"  That  I  muflfloopy  ere  I  can  give  the  blow. 

"  But  mine  is  fixtfofar  above  thy  crown^ 

"  That  all  thy  men, 

*^  Pird  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down. 

"  Now  where  that  is,  Almanzor*s  fate  is 
"  fixt,  I  cannot  guefs ;  but  wherever  it  is,  I 
"  believe  Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Abdal- 
"  la's  fiibjefts,  piled  upon  one  anothei",  might 
"  not  pull  down  his  fate  fo  well  as  without 
*'  piling :  befides,  I  think  Abdalla  fb  wife  a 
"  man,  that  if  Almanzor  had  told  him  piling 
"  his  men  upon  his  .back  might  do  the  feat, 
"  he  would  fcarce  bear  fiich  a  weight,  for  the 
*'  pleafure  of  the  exploit :  but  it  is  a  huff,  and 
"  let  Abdalla  do  it,  if  he  dpre. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go , 

And  every  dam  they  break  or  (yoerfiow. 

Buty  unopposed y  they  either  lofe  their  force , 

Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  courje. 

"  Avery 
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'*  A  very  pretty  alluiion,  contrary  to  all  fenfe 
*'  or  reaibn.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them 
"  wind  never  fo  much,  can  never  return  to 
**  their  former  courfe,  unlefs  he  can  fuppofe 
"  that  fountains  can  go  upwards,  which  is 
"  impoffible :  nay  more,  in  the  foregoing 
"  page  he  tells  us  fo  too.  A  trick  of  a  very 
*'  unfaithful  memory, 

"  But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upwards 
"  fow. 
"  Which  of  a  torrent^  which  lignifies  a  rapid 
"  ftream,  is  much  more  impoffible.  Befkies, 
"  if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and  fay  that  it  is 
**  poflible  by  art  water  may  be  made  return, 
"  and  the  fame  water  run  twice  in  one  and  the 
^^  fame  channel:  then  he  quite  confutes  what 
*'  he  fays ;  for,  it  is  by  being  oppofed,  that 
"  it  runs  into  its  former  courfe ;  for  all  en- 
**  gines  that  make  water  fo  return,  do  it  by 
"  compulfion  and  oppofition.  Or,  if  he  means 
"  a  headlong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would 
**  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wind  in  vo- 
"  lumes,  but  come  fore^right  back  (if  dieir 
**  upright  lies  ftraight  to  their  former  courfe), 
"  and  that  by  oppofition  of  the  fea- water,  that 
**  drives  them  back  again. 

*'  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any 
*'  thing  like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  bor- 
**  rowed.     As  here,   for  example  of,    I  find 
**  this  fanciful  thought  in  his  Ann.  Mirab. 
Old  father  Thames  raisd  up  his  reverend  bead\ 

But  fear  d  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return  j 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  fought  his  f edgy  bed\ 

Andjhrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 
This  is  ftolen  from  Cowley's  Davideis^  p.  9 : 

T  2  Swift 
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Swift  Jordan  ftarted,  and  ftrait  backward  fiedy 
Hiding  amongfi  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  affault  begin^ 
At  once  beat  thofe  without  and  thofe  within. 
**  This  Almanzor  fpeaks  of  himfelf ;  and  furc 
'*  for  one  man  to  concjuer  an  army  within  the 
*^  city,  and  another  without  the  city,  at  once, 
"  is  fomething  difficult ;  but  this  flight  is  par- 
**  donable,  to  fome  we  meet  with  in  Granada. 
"  Ofmin,  fpeaking  of  Almanzor : 
Wboy  like  a  tempeji  that  outrides  the  wind^ 
Made  a  juji  battle ^  ere  the  bodies  join  d. 
"  Pray   what   does   this    honourable  perfon 
•*  mean  by  a  tempefi  that  outrides  the  wind! 
"  A  tempeft  that  outrides  itfelf.     To  fuppofe 
"  a  tempeft  without  wind,  is  as  bad  as  fup- 
''  pofing  a  man  to  walk  without  feet:    for  ff 
''  he  fuppofes  the  tempeft  to  be  fomething 
'^  diftincl  from  the  wind,  yet  as  being  the  eU 
•*  feet  of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the  caufe 
*'  is  a  little  prepofterous  :  fo  that,  if  he  takes 
**  it  one  way,  or  if  betakes  it  the  other,  thofe 
''  two  ifs  will   fcarce  make    one  pojibilityy 
''  Enough    of  Settle." 

Marriage  Alamode  is  a  Comedy,  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Rochefter :  whom  he  acknowledges 
not  only  as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  the 
promoter  of  his  fortune.  Langbaine  places 
this  play  in  1 673 .  The  earl  of  Rochefter  there- 
fore was  the  ramous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tra- 
dition always  reprcfents  as  an  enemy  to  Dry- 
den,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him  with  fome 
difrefpeft  in  the  preface  to  Juvenal. 

^he  AJJignation^  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery^  a  co- 
medy,   was  driven  off  the  ftage,    againft  the 

opinion^ 
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epiniortj  as  Ac  author  fays,  of  the  beft  judges- 
It  is  dedicated,  in  a  very  elegant  addrefs,  to 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  \  in  which  he  finds  an  op- 
portunity for  his  ufual  complaint  of  hard  trieat- 
ment,  and  unreafonable  cenfure. 

Amboyna  is  a  tiffue  of  mingkd  dialogue  in 
verfe  and  profe,  and  w^s  perhaps  written  in 
lefs  time  than  the  Virgin  Martyr  \  though  the 
author  thought  not  fit  either  oftentatioufly 
or  mournfully  to  tell  how  little  labour  it  coft 
him,  or  at  how  (hort  a  warning  he  produced 
it.  It  was  a  temporary  performance,  written 
in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war^  to  inflame  the 
nation  againfl:  their  enemies;  to  whom  he 
hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  Epilogue,  to  make 
his  poetry  not  lefs  deftru6live  than  that  by 
which  Tyrtaeus  of  old  animated  the  Spartans. 
This  play  was  written  in  the  fecond  Dutch 
war  in  1673. 

Troilus  and  Creffida^  is  a  play  altered  from 
Shakefpeare ;  but  fo  altered  that  even  in  Lang- 
baine's  opinion,  the  lafi  fcene  in  the  third  aSf  is 
a  mafterpieice.  It  is  introduced  by  a  diicourfe 
on  the  grounds  ofcriticifm  in  tragedy ;  to  whjch 
I  fufpeS  that  Rymer's  book  had  given  occafion. 

The  Spanijh  Fryar  is  a  tragi-comedy,  emi- 
nent for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  againfl: 
the  Papifts,  it  would  naturally  at  that  time 
have  friends  and  enemies ;  and  partly  by  the 
popularity  which  it  obtained  at  fim,  and  part- 
ly by  the  real  power  both  of  the  ferious  and 
rifible  part,  it  continued  long  a  favourite  of 
the  publick. 

It  was  Dryden*s  opinion,  at  leaft  for  fbme 
time,  and  he  maintains  it  in  the  dedication  of 

this 
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this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  alterna- 
tion of  comick  and  tragick  fcenes,  and  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  mitigate  by  alleviations  of  merri- 
ment the  preflure  of  ponderous  events,  and 
the  fatigue  of  toilfome  paffions.  Whoever, 
lays  he  cannot  perform  both  parts  ix  but  half 
a  writer  for  the  Ji age. . 

The  Duke  of  Guife,  a  tragedy  written  in 
conjun6lion  with  Lee,  as  Oedipus  had  been 
before,  feems  to  deferve  notice  only  for  the  of- 
fence which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of  the  Co- 
venanters, and  in  general  to  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  were  anfwered  by  him  j  though  at 
laft  he  feems  to  withdraw  from  the  confliflr, 
by  transferring  the  greater?  part  of  the  blame 
or  merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a 
contradt  had  been  made  between  them,  by 
which  they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play  5 
and  he  happerifd^  fays  Dryden,  to  claim  the  pro- 
mife  juji  upon  the  finijhtng  of  a  poem^  when  J 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  little  refpite. — ^Two 
thirds  of  it  belonged  to  him  j  and  to  me  only  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  play^  the  whole  fourth  a£l^  and 
the  fir fl  half  or  fomewhat  more  of  the  fifth. 

This  was  a  play  written  profefledly  for  the 
parry  of  the  duke  of  York,  whofe  fucceffion 
was  then  oppofed.  A  parallel  is  intended  be- 
tween the  Leaguers  of  France  and  the  Co- 
venanters of  England;  and  this  intention 
produced  the  controverfy, 

Albion  and  Albania  is  a  mufical  drama,  or 
opera,  written,  \\k^  iht  Duke  of  Guife,  againft 
the  Republicans.  With  what  fuccefs  it  was 
performed,  I  have  not  found. 

rhe 
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7i&^  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man  is 
termed  by  him  an  6pera  :  it  is  rather  a  tragedy 
in  heroick  rhyme,  but  of  which  the  perfpnages 
are  fuch  as  cannot  decently  be  exhibited  oh  the 
flage.      Some  fuch  produ£lion  was  forefeen 
by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to  Milton  : 
Or  if  a  work  fo  infinite  be  fpann'd. 
Jealous  I  was  left  fome  lefs  ikilful  hand, 
Such  as  dif^uiet  always  what  is  well. 
And  by  ill-imitating  would  excel. 
Might  hence  prefume  the  whole  creation's 

day, 
To  change  in  fcenes,  and  (how  it  in  a  play. 
It  is  another  of  his  hafty  produ6tions  i  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination   raifed   it  in   a 
month« 

This  compofition  is  addrcffed  to  the  princefs 
of  Modena,  then  duchcfs  of  York,  in  a  ftrain 
of  flattery  which  difgraces  genius,  and  which 
it  is  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  ufe  without 
felf-deteftatipn.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praifing  human  excel* 
lence  in  the  language  or  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroick 
verfe,  and  poetick  licence ;  by  which  is  meant 
not  any  liberty  taken  in  contradiing  or  ex- 
tending words,  but  the  ufe  of  bold  fi6lions 
and  ambitious  figures. 

The  reafon  which  he  gives  for  printing 
what  was  never  afled,  cannot  be  overpafled : 
"  I  was  induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  ma- 
"  ny  hundred  copies  of  it  being  difperfed 
"  abroad  without  my  knowledge  or  confent, 
**  and  every  one  gathering  new  faults,  it  be- 
"  came  at  kngth  a  libel  againft  me."    Thefe 

'copies 
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copiecsas  they  gathered  faults  were  apparently 
manufcripts ;  and  he  lived  in  an  aee  very  unlike 
ours,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  rourteen  hun- 
dred lines  were  likely  to  be  tranfcribed.  An 
author  has  a  right  to  print  his  own  works,  and 
needs  not  feek  an  apology  in  falfehood  5  but 
he  that  could  bear  to  write  the  dedication  felt 
no  pain  in  writing  the  preface. 

Aureng  Zebe  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  ac- 
tions of  a  great  prince  then  reigning,  but  over 
nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  criticks  upon 
the  tranfa£lions  of  the  Englifti  ftage.  If  he 
hafi  known  and  not  liked  his  owp  charafter, 
our  trade  was  not  in  thofe  times  fecure  from 
his  refentment.  His  country  is  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance,  that  the  manners  might  be  fafely  falfi- 
fied,  and  the  incidents  feigned ;  for  remotenefs 
of  place  is  remarked^  by  Racine,  to  afford  the 
fame  conveniencies  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme ;  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  mpft  elaborate  of  all 
the  dramas.  The  perfopages  arp  imperial; 
but  the  dialogue  is  pften  domeftick,  and  there- 
fore fufceptible  of  fentiments  accommodated 
to  familiar  incidents.  The  qomplaint  of  life 
is  celebrated,  and  there  are  many  other  palfa^ 
ges  that  may  be  read  with  plpafur?* 

This  play  is  addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Mul- 
graye,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
lelf,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verfes,  and 
a  critick.  In  this  addrefs  Dryden  gave  the  firfl: 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  enick  poem. 
He  mentions  his  defign  in  terms  lo  obfcure^ 
that  he  feems  afraid  left  his  plan  fliould  be 
purloined,  as,  he  fays,  happened  to  him  when 
he  told  it  more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  Juve- 
nal, 
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ral.  "  The  defign,"  fays  he,  "  yon  know  is 
•*  great,  the  ftory  Englifli,  and  neither  too 
"  near  the  prefent  times,  nor  too  diflant  from 
"  them." 

All  far  Love  J  or  the  World  well  kfi^  a  trage- 
dy founded  upon  the  ftory  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, he  tells  us,  is  the  only  play  wbicb  he  wrote 
for  himfelf\  the  reft  were  given  to  the  people. 
It  is  by  univerfal  confent  accounted  the  work 
in  which  he  has  admitted  the  feweft  improprie- 
ties of  ftyle  or  chara£ter ;  but  it  has  one  fault 
equal  to  many,  though  rather  moral  than  cri- 
tical, that,  by  admitting  the  romantick  om- 
nipotence of  Love,  he  has  recommended  as 
laudable  and  worthy  of  imitation  that  conduft 
which,  through  all  ages,  the  good  have  cen- 
fured  as  vitious,  and  the  bad  defpifed  as 
foolifti. 

Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topicks  of 
malicious  and  ignorant  criticifm,  and  without 
any  particular  relation  to  the  charaders  or  in- 
cidents  of  thq  drama,  are  defervedly  celebrated 
for  their  elegance  and  fpritelinefs. 

Limberbamy  or  the  kind  Keeper^  is  a  comedy, 
which,  after  the  third  night,  was  prohibited 
as  too  indecent  for  the  ftage.  What  gave  of- 
fence was  in  the  printing,  as  the  author  fays, 
altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confeflfes  that  its 
indecency  was  obje£ted  to;  but  Langbaine, 
who  yet  feldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  ex- 
puliion  to  refentment,  becaufe  ity^  much  expo^ 
fed  the  keeping  part  of  the  town. 

Oedipus  is  a  tragedy  formed  by  Dryden     id 
Lee,  in  conjun6tion,  from  the  works  • 
phocles,    Seneca,     and  Comeille.     ;Di       1 
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planned  the  fcenes,  and  compofed  the  firft  and 
third  afts. 

Don  Sebajiian  is  commonly  efteemed  either 
the  firft  or  fecond  of  his  dramatick  perfor- 
mances. It  is  too  long  to  be  all  a6ted,  and 
has  many  chara6ters  and  many  incidents  s  and 
though  it  is  not  without  fallies  of  frantick 
dignity,  and  more  noife  than  meaning,  yet  as 
it  makes  approaches  to  the  poflibilities  of  real 
life,  and  has  fome  fentiments  which  beam  a 
ftrong  impreffion,  it  continued  long  to  attraft 
attention.  Amidft  the  diftrefles  of  princes,  and 
the  viciflitudes  of  empire,  are  inferted  feverai 
fcenes  which  the  writer  intended  for  comick ; 
but  which,  I  fuppofe,  that  age  did  not  much 
commend,  and  this  would  not  endure.  There 
are,  however,  paffages  of  excellence  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  5  the  difpute  and  the  re- 
conciliation of  Dorax  and  Sebaflian  has  al- 
ways been  admired. 

This  play  was  firft  a£):ed  in  1690,  after 
Dryden  had  for  fome  years  difcontinued  dra- 
matick poetry. 

Ampbytrion  is  a  comedy  derived  from  Plau- 
tus  and  Moliere.  The  dedication  is  dated 
061.  1690.  This  play  feems  to  have  fucceed- 
ed  at  its  firft  appearance;  and  was,  I  think, 
long  confidered  as  a  very  diverting  entertain- 
ment. 

'  CleomeneSy  is  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as 
it  occafioned  an  incident  related  in  the  Guardi^ 
ariy  and  allufively  mentioned  by  Dryden  in 
his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from  the  repre- 
fentation,  he  was  accofted  thus  by  fome  airy 
ftripling :  Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a  young 
beauty^  I  ivould  not  have  /pent  my  time  like  your 

Spartan 
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Spartan.  That,  iS/r,  faid  Dryden,  perhaps  is 
true ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you y  that  you  are 
no  hero. 

King  Arthur  is  another  opera.  It  was  the 
laft  work  that  Dryden  performed  for  King 
Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  fee  it  exhibited  ; 
and  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  ever  brought 
upon  the  ftage.  In  the  dedication  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Halifax  there  is  a  very  elegant  charac* 
tcr  of  Charles,  and  a  pleafing  account  of  his 
latter  life. 

His  laft  drama  was  Love  triumphant^  a 
tragi- comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  earl  of 
SaUfbury  he  mentions  the  lonvnefs  of  fortnne  to 
which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  bimfelfy  and  of 
which  he  has  no  reafon  to  he  ajhamed. 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  unfuccefsful.  The  cataftrophe,  pro- 
ceeding merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is 
confeifed  by  the  author  to  be  defcftive. 
Thus  he  began  and  ended  his  dramatick  la- 
bours with  ill  fuccefs. 

From  fuch  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces  it 
will  be  fuppofed,  by  moft  readers,  that  he 
muft  have  improved,  his  fortune ;  at  leaft, 
that  fuch  diligence  with  fuch  abilities  muft 
have  fet  penury  at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's 
time  the  drama  was  very  far  from  that  univer- 
fal  approbation  which  it  has  now  obtained. 
The  playhoufe  was  abhorred  by  the  Puritans, 
and  avoided  by  thofe  who  defired  the  charadter 
of  ferioufnefs  or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer 
would  have  debafed  his  dignity,  and  a  young 
trader  would  have  impaired  his  credit,  by  ap- 
pearing in  thofe  maniionsof  diftblute  licentt- 
oufnefs.    The  profits  of  the  theatre,  when  fo 

mail 
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many  claffes  of  the  people  were  dedu£led  from 
the  audience,  were  not  great;  and  the  poet 
had  for  a  long  time  but  a  fmgle  night.  The 
firft  that  had  two  nights  was  Southern^  and 
the  firft  that  had  three  was  Rowe.  There  were 
however,  in  thofe  days,  arts  of  improving  a 
poet's  profit,  which  Dryden  forbore  to  prac- 
tife;  and  a  play  therefore  feldom  produced 
him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  by  the  ac- 
cumulated gain  of  the  third  night,  the  dedica* 
tion,  and  the  copy. 

Almoft  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  writ- 
ten with  fuch  elegance  and  luxuriance  of 
praife,  as  neither  haughtinefs  nor  avarice 
could  be  imagined  able  to  refift.  But  he  feems 
to  have  made  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praife 
is  worth  nothing  of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increafe  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  of- 
ten accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of 
criticifm ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  little 
known,  and  therefore  welcome  as  a  novelty, 
and  of  that  flexile  and  applicable  kind,  that 
it  might  be  always  introduced  without  appa* 
rent  violence  or  affeftation.  By  thefe  diflerta- 
tions  the  publick  judgement  muft  have  been 
much  improved;  and  Swift,  who  converfed 
with  Dryden,  relates  that  he  regretted  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  own  inftruftions,  and  found  his 
readers  made  fuddenly  too  flcilful  to  be  eafily 
ratified. 

His  prologues  had  fuch  reputation,  that  for 
fome  time  a  play  was  confidered  as  lefs  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  fome  of  his  verfes  did 
not  introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue 
was  two  guineas,  till  being  afked  to  write  one 
for  Mr.  Southerne,  he  demanded  three;  iVStf, 
3  faid 
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faid  he,  young  man^  out  of  difrefpeB  to  you^  but 
the  players  have  bad  my  goods  too  cbeap. 

Though  he  declares,  that  in  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatick,  he  had  great 
confidence  in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  faid 
to  have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  fumifli  four 
plays  a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678,  )k 
publifhed  All  for  Lwe^  Affignationj  two  parts 
of  the  Conqueji  of  Granada^  Sir  Martin  MaralU 
and  the  State  of  Innocence^  fix  complete  plays ; 
with  a  celerity  of  performance,  which,  tnough 
all  Langbaine's  charges  of  pla^arifm  ihoi^d 
be  allowed,  (hews  fuch  facility  of  compofiti- 
on,  fuch  readinefs  of  language,  and  fuch  co- 
pioufnefs  of  fentiment,  as  fince  the  time  of 
Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no  other  author  has 
pofleired. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  fmall,  with- 
out moleftation.  He  had  criticks  to  endure, 
and  rivals  to  oppofe.  The  two  moil  diftin- 
guifiied  wits  of  the  nobility,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  earl  of  Rochefter,  declared 
themfelves  his  enemies. 

Buckingham  chara6terifed  him  in  167 1,  by 
the  name  of  Bays  in  the  Rebearfali  a  farce 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  written  with  the  a(^ 
fiftance  of  Butler  the  author  of  Hudibras^ 
Martin  Cliflford  of  the  Charterhoufe,  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chap- 
lain. Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  tne 
length  of  time  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed upon  thb  performance;  in  which, 
though  by  fome  ardnce  of  a6tidh  it  yet  keeps 
poiTeffioa  of  the  ftage,  it  is  not  pouible  now . 

to 
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to  find  any  thing  that  might  not  have  been 
written  without  (o  long  delay»  or  a  confederal 
cy  fo  numerous. 

To  adjuft  the  minute  events  of  literary  hii^ 
tory  is  tedious  and  troublefome ;  it  requires  in- 
deed no  great  force  of  underftanding,  but  often 
depends  upon  enquiries  which  there  is  no  op- 
portunity of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetohed  from 
books  and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

The  Rebearfal  was  played  in  1671,  and  yet 
is  repreiented  as  ridiculing  pafiages  in  the 
Conqueji  of  Granada  and  j^gnatim^  which  were 
notpublifhcd  till  1678,  in  Marriage  Alamode 
publilhed  in  1673,  and  in  Tyrannick  Love  of 
1677.  Thefe  contradiftions  ihew  how  rafhly 
fatire  is  applied. 

It  is  faid  that  this  farce  was  ori^naUy  in-- 
tended  againft  Davenant,  who  in  the  ferft 
draught  was  charafterifed  by  the  naiDe  of  B/V- 
ioa.  Davenant  had  been  a  foldier  and  an  ad* 
venturer. 

There  is  one  paffage  in  the  Rebearfal  ftill  re- 
maining, which  feems  to  have  related  original- 
ly to  Davenant.  Bays  hurts  his  nofe,  and 
comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the 
bruife  :  how  this  affefled  Dryden  does  not  ap- 
pear. Davenant's  nofe  had  fuffered  fuch  di- 
minution by  mifliaps  among  the  women,  that 
a  patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  faid  likewife  that  Sir  Robert  Howard 
was  once  meant.  The  defign  was  probably  to 
ridicule  tlie  jeigning  poet,  whoever  he  .might  be. 

Much  of  the  perfonal  fatire,  to  which  it 
might  owe  its  £rft  reception,  is  now  loft  or 
oblcured.  Bays  probably  imitated  the  drcfe, 
and  mimicked  the  manner,  of  Dryden ;  the 

cant 
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cant  words  which  are  fo  often  in  his  mouth 
may  b^  fuppofcd  to  have  been  Dryden's  ha- 
bitual i  phrales,  or  cuftomary  exclamations, 
Baysy  when  he  is  to  write,  is  blooded  and 
purged :  this,  as  Lamotte  relates  himfelf  to 
nave  heard,  was  the  real  pradtice  of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  ftrokes  in  the  Rehearfal 
by  which  malice  was  gratHied :  the  debate  be- 
tween Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  prince 
Volfcim  in  a  fmgle  boot,  is  faid  to  have  alluded 
to  the  mifconduft  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  loft  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  waes 
toying  with  a  miftrefs. 

The  carl  of  Rochefter,  to  fupprefs  the  re- 
putation of  Dryden,  took  Settle  into  his  pro- 
te^ion,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  pob- 
lick  that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time 
mifplaced.  Settle  was  a  while  in  high  repu- 
tation: his  Emprefs  of  Morocco^  having  hrfl: 
delighted  the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
Whitehall,  and  fdaved  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Now  was  tne  poetical  meteor  at  the 
highcft,  the  next  moment  began  its  fall. 
Rochefter  withdrew  his  patronage :  feeming 
refolved,  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  to  have 
a  judgement  contrary  to  that  of  the  town.  Per- 
haps being  unable  to  endure  any  reputation 
beyond  a  certain  height,  even  when  he  had 
himfelf  contributed  to  raife  it. 

Neither  criticks  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
mifchief,  unlefs  they  gained  from  bis  own 
temper  the  power  of  vexing  liiro,  which  his 
frequent  burfts  of  refentment  give  reafon  to 
fufpeft.  He  is  always  angry  at  (bme  paft  or 
afraid  of  fome  future  cenfu re;  but  he  lefTens 
the  Anart  of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his 

own 
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own  approbation,  and  endeavours  to  repel  the 
fhafts  of  criticifm  by  oppofing  a  (hield  of  ada- 
mantine confidence. 

The  perpetual  accufation  produced  againfl: 
him  was  that  of  plagiarifm,  againft  which  he 
never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence:  for, 
though  he  was  perhaps  fometimes  injurioufly 
cenfured,  he  would  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge  have  confeffed  the  reft  :  and  as  his  ad- 
verfaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands,  he, 
who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  againft 
fads,  wifely  left  in  that  perplexity  which  ge- 
nerality produces  a  queftion  which  it  was  his 
intereft  to  fupprefs,  and  which,  unlefs  pro- 
voked by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  exa- 
mine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about 
thirty-five  to  fixty-three,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fufficiently  bufied  by  the  compofiti- 
on  of  eight  and  twenty  pieces  for  the  ftage, 
Dryden  found  room  in  the  fame  fpace  for  many 
other  undertakings. 

But,  how  much  foever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 
leaft  once  fufpe6led  of  writing  more ;  for  in 
1 679  a  paper  of  verfes  called  an  Ejfay  on  Satire^ 
was  ftiewn  about  in  manufcript,  by  which  the 
earl  of  Rochefter,  the  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth, 
and  others,  were  fo  much  provoked,  that,  as 
was  fuppofed,  for  the  adtors  were  never  difco- 
vered,  tney  procured  Dryden,  whom  they  fuf- 
pe£ted  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and  beaten. 
This  incident  is  mentioned  b^  the  duke  of 
Buckinghamfliire,  the  true  writer,  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry ;  where  he  fays  of  Dryden, 

Though  praised  and  beaten  for  another's  rhymes. 

His  own  deferves  as  great  applaufe  fometimes. 

His 
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His  reputation  in  time  was  fuch,  that  his 
name  was  thought  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
every  poetical  or  literary  performance^  and 
therefore  he  was  engaged  to  contribute  fbme- 
thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  public* 
cations.  He  prefixed  the  Life  of  Polybius  to 
the  tranflation  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  $  and  thofe 
of  Lucian  and  Plutarch  to  verfions  of  their 
works  by  different  hands.  Of  the  Engliih  Ta- 
citus he  tranilated  the  firft  book ;  and,  if  Gor« 
don  be  credited,  tranflated  it  from  the  French. 
Such  a  charge  can  hardly  be  mentioned  with«^ 
out  fome  degree  of  indignation  s  but  it  is  not^ 
I  fuppofe,  fo  much  to  be  inferred  that  Di7den 
wanted  the  literature  neceffary  to  the  peru^ 
of  Tacitus,  as  that,  confidering  himfelf  as 
hidden  in  a  crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  pub* 
lick;  and,  writing  merely  for  money,  was 
contented  to  get  it  by  the  nearefi  way* 

In  1680,  the  Epiflles  of  Ovid  being  tranflat« 
ed  by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one 
was  the  work  of  Dryden,  and  another  of 
Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  neceffary 
to  mtroduce  them  by  a  preface  ^  and  Dryden, 
who  on  fuch  occafions  was  regularly  fummon- 
cd,  prefixed  a  difcourfe  upon  tranflation, 
which  was  then  ftruggling  for  the  liberty  that 
it  now  enjoys.  Why  it  ihould  find  any  diffi-* 
culty  in  breaking  the  ihackles  of  verbal  inter- 
pretation, which  muff  for  ever  debar  it  from 
elegance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conje&ure, 
were  not  the  power  of  prejudice  every  da^  oh- 
ierved.  The  authority  of  Jonfon*  Sandys,  and 
Holiday,  had  fixed  the  ju<^ement  of  the  na- 
tion I  and  it  was  not  eaiily  believed  that  a  bet- 
ter way  could  be  foun4  than  they  had  taken» 
U  though 
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though  Denharti,  Waller,  and  Cowley,   Bad 
tried  to  give  examples  of  a  different  prafticc. 

In  1 68 1,  Dryden  became  yet  more  confpU 
cuous  by  uniting  politicks  with  poetry,  in  the 
memorable  fatire  called  Abfalom  and  Aehitopbel^ 
written  againft  the  fa6tion  which,  by  lord 
Shafteibury's  incitement,  fet  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  perfonal  fatire  wa» 
applied  to  the  fupport  of  publick  principles^ 
and  in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  mtc- 
refted,  the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  fale  fo 
large^  that  my  father,  an  old  bookfeller,  told 
me,  he  had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by 
SacheverePs  trial. 

The  reafon  of  this  general  perufal  Addifon 
has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  inveftigation  of  fecrcts ; 
and  thinks  thatcuriofity  to  decypherthe  names 
procured  readers  to  the  poem^  There  is  no 
need  to  enquire  why  thofe  verfes  were  rcadi 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  factious  paffions,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
triumph  or  refentment. 

It  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  all  the  provo* 
cation  given  by  Dryden  would  be  endured 
without  refiftance  or  reply.  Both  his  pcrfon 
and  his  party  were  expoled  in  their  turns  to  the 
Ihafts  of  fatire,  which,  though  neither  fo  well 
pointed  nor  perhaps  lb  well  aimed^  undoubt- 
edly drew  blood. 

One  of  thefe  poems  is  called  Dryden  s  Satire 
on  his  Mufe^  afcribed,  though,  as  Pope  fays, 
falfely,  to  Somers^  who- was  afterwards  Chah#» 
cellor.    The  poem,  whofe  foever  it  was,  has 

much 
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much  virulence,  and  fome  fpritelinefs.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  colleft,  both 
of  Dryden  and  his  frieAds. 

The  poem  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  had  two 
anfwers,  now  both  forgotten  j  one  called 
Axaria  and  Hujhai  y  the  other,  Abfalom  feni or.- 
Of  thefe  hoftile  'compofitions,  Dryden  appa- 
rently imputes  Abjalom  fenior  to  Settle^  by 
quoting  in  his  verfes  againft  him  thfe  fecond 
line.  Azaria  and  Hujhai  was,  as  W'ood  fays^ 
imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  fomeWhat 
unlikely  that  he  (hould  write  twice  on  the^ 
fame  oceafion*  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  know- 
ledge of  poetical  tranfaflions. 

The  fame  year  he  publiftied  the  Medals  of 
which  the  fubjeft  is  a  medal  ftruck  on  lord 
Shaftefbury's  efcape  from  a  profecution,  by  the 
ignoramus  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  botl)  poems  he  maintains  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  faw  them  both  attacked  by  the  fame 
antagonift.  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  anfwer- 
cd  Abfalom,  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
oppofition  to  the  Medal,  and  publifhed  an  an- 
fwer  called  I'be  Medal  reverfed,  with  fo  muck 
fuccefs  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left  the 
palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  fuflFrages  of  the 
nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame,  or 
fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  fafhion,  that  the  man 
whofe  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to  de- 
ferve  the  care  of  coUefting  them  5  who  di^d 
forgotten  in  an  hofpitat;  and  whofe  latter 
years  were  fpcnt  in  contriving  (hows  for  fairs, 
and  carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of 
which  the  beginning  and  end  were  occafional- 
ly  varied,  but  the  intermedi^e  parts  were  al- 
\5  a  ways 
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ways  the  fame,  to  every  houfe  where  there  w« 
a  funeral  or  a  wedding ;  might,  with  truths 
have  had  infcribed  upon  his  ftone, 

Here  lies  the  Rival  and  Antagonift  of  Dryden. 

Settle  was,  for  this  rebellion,  leverely  chaf- 
tifed  by  Dryden  under  the  name  of  Doeg^  in 
the  fecond  part  of  Abfalom  and  Acbitopbe^  and 
was  perhaps  for  his  fadious  audacity  made  the 
city  poet,  whofe  annual  office  was  to  defcribe 
the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  thefc  bards 
he  was  the  laft,  and  feems  not  much  to  have 
deferved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was 
paid  to  his  political  opinions ;  for  he  after- 
wards  wrote  a  panegyrick  on  the  virtues  of 
judge  JefFerics,  and  what  more  could  have 
been  done  by  the  meaneft  zealot  for  preroga- 
tive? 

Of  tranflated  fragments,  or  occafional  poems, 
to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  fettle  the  dates, 
would  be  tedious,  with  little  ufe.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  as  Dryden*s  genius  was  com- 
monly excited  by  fome  penonal  regard,  he 
rarely  writes  upon  a  general  topick. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  king  James,  when 
the  defign  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious 
title  to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himfelf  a 
convert  to  popery.  This  at  any  other  time 
might  have  pafled  with  little  cenfure.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  embraced  popery  5  the  two  Raifh- 
holds  reciprocally  converted  one  another ;  and 
Cbiiiingworth  himielf  was  a  while  fo  entangled 
in  the  wilds  of  controverfy,  as  to  retire  for 
quiet  to  an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  ar- 
gument and  (ludy  can  find  fuch  difficulties, 

or 
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or  fuch  motives,  as  may  either  unite  them  to 
the  chuxxrh  of  Rome,  or  detain  them  in  un- 
certainty, there  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man, 
who  perhaps  never  enquired  why  he  was  a 
proteftant,  fhould  by  an  artful  and  experienc- 
ed difputant  be  made  a  papift,  overborne  by 
the  fudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpeiied 
arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  reprefentation 
which  (hews  only  the  doubts  on  one  part,  and 
only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  converfion  will  always  be  fufpefted 
that  apparently  concurs  with  intereft.      He 
that  never  finds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  pro- 
grefs  towards  wealth  or  honour,   will  not  be 
thought  to  love  Truth  only  for  herfelf.    Yet 
it  may  eafily  happen  that  information  may 
come  at  a  commodious  time;  and  as  truth  and 
intereft  are  not  by  any  fatal  neceflity  at  vari- 
ance,   that  one  may    by  accident  introduce 
the  other.      When   opinions  are   ftrugjgling 
into  popularity,    the   areuments  by    which 
they  are  oppofed  or  derended  become  more 
known;  and  he  that  changes  his  profeffion 
would  perhaps  have  changed  it  before,  with 
the  like  opportunities  of  inftrudlion.     This 
was  then  the  ftate  of  popery ;  every  artifice 
was  ufed  to  Ihew  it  in  its  taireft  form ;  and  it 
muft  be  owned  to  be  a  religion  of  external  ap- 
pearance fufficiently  attra6tive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  acomprehenfiveis 
likewife  an  elevated  foul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wife  is  alfo  honeft.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  ac- 
tive as  it  was,  upon  different  ftudies,  and  fill- 
ed it,  capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  mate- 
rials, came  unprovided  to  the  controverfy,  and 
wanted  rather  (kill  to  difcover  the  right  than 

virtue 
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virtue  to  maintain  it.  But  enquiries  into  the 
heart  are  not  for  man ;  we  muft  now  leave  hira 
to  his  Judge. 

The  priefts,  having  ftrengthened  their  caufc 
by  fo  powerful  an  adherent,  were  not  long 
before  they  brought  him  into  a6lion.  They 
engaged  him  to  defend  the  controverfid  pa- 
pers found  in  the  ftrong-box  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and,  what  yet  was  harder,  to  defend 
them  againft  Stilhngfleet. 

With  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was 
employed  to  tranflat?  Maimbourg's  Hiftory  of 
the  League ;  which  he  publifhed,  with  a  largp 
Introduftion.  His  name  is  likewife  prefixed 
to  the  Englifh  Life  of  Frapcis  Xavier ;  but  I 
knovy  not  that  he  ever  owned  himfelf  the 
tranilator.  Perhaps  the  ufe  of  his  name  was 
a  pious  fraud,  which  however  feems  not  to 
have  had  much  effe6l  j  fqr  neither  of  the  book^, 
I  believe,  was  ever  popular. 

The  verfion  of  Xavier's  Life  i$  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flat- 
ter 5  and  the  occafioi>  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been, 
that  the  Queen,  when  f}ie  folicjted  a  fon,  made 
vows  to  him  as  \\tr  tutelary  faint. 

He  was  fuppofed  to  Ijave  undertaken  to  trail- 
flate  Varillass  Hijlory  of  Herefies ;  and  when 
Burnet  publifhed  Remarks  upon  it,  to  have 
written  an  Anjwer ;  upon  which  Burnet  makes 
the  following  obfervation : 

"  I  have  been  informed  from  }i)ngland,  that 
"  a  gentleman,  who  is  famous  both  for  ppc- 
*'  try  and  feveral  other  things,  had  fpent  three 
**  months  in  tranflating  M.  Varillas*?  Hiftory; 
*'  but  that,  as  foon  as  my  Refie6tion?  appear- 
"  ed,  he  difcontimaed  his  labour,  finding  the 

"  credit 
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^  credit  of  his  author  was  gone.  Now,  if  he 
**  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  Anfwer,  he  will 
**  perhaps  go  on  with  his  tranflation$  and 
**  this  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an 
"  entertainment  for  him  as  the  converfation 
<^  that  he  had  fet  on  between  the  Hinds  and 
•*  Paathers^  and  all  the  reft  of  animals,  for 
<**  whom  M.  Varillas  may  ferve  well  enough  as 
"  an  author :  and  this  hiftory  and  that  poem 
"  are  fuch  extraordinaiy  things  of  their  kind, 
**  that  it  will  be  but  fuitable  to  fee  the  author 
'**  of  the  worft  poem  become  likewife  the  tran- 
flator  ipf  the  worft  hiftory  that  the  age  has 
produjced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
both  proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find 
"  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the  change  he 
^*  has  made,  from  having  no  religion  to  chufe 
**  one  of  the  worft.  It  is  trup,  he  had  fome- 
^*  what  to  fmk  from  in  matter  of  wit  j  but 
•*  as  for  his  morals,  it  is  fcarce  polTible  for 
^<  him  to  grow  a  worfe  man  than  he  was. 
*'  He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for 
**  fpoiling  his  three  months  labour ;  but  in  it 
^'  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour  that  any  man 
^*  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to  be  rail- 
'^  ed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
'*  to  prompt  me  to  wi(h  a  very  bad  wifli  for 
"  him,  it  fliould  be,  that  he  would  goon  and 
''  iinifh  his  tranflation.  By  that  it  mW  ap- 
**  pear,  whether  the  Englilh  nation^  which  is 
**  the  moft  competent  judge  in  this  matter, 
**  has,  upon  the  feeing  our  debate,  pronounc- 
^'  ed  in  M.  Varillas's  favour,  or  in  mine.  It 
**  is  true,  Mr,  D.  will  fuffer  a  little  by  it ;  but 
^'  at  leaft  it  will  ferve  to  keep  him  in  from 
''  other  extravagancies  j  and  if  he  gains  little 
3  "  honour 
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"  honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lofc  lb 
*^  much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  laft  em- 
"  ploymcnt." 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in 
Theological  controverfy,  he  was  defirous  of 
trying  whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  his 
arguments,  he  might  become  a  more  efficaci- 
ous defender  of  his  new  profeffion.  To  reafon 
in  verfe  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers  j  but 
fubtilty  and  harmony  united  are  (till  feeble, 
when  oppofed  to  truth. 

Aftuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or 
hope  of  fame,  he  publimed  the  Hiful  snd Pan- 
ther^ a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome, 
figured  by  the  milk-wbite  Hind^  defends  her 
tenets  againft  the  church  of  England,  repre- 
fented  by  the  Fanther^  a  beaft  beautiful,  but 
fpotted* 

A  fable  which  exhibits  two  beads  talking 
Theology,  appears  at  once  full  of  abfurdity ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  City 
Moufe  and  Country  Moufe^  a  parody,  written  by 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax^  and 
Prior,  who  then  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his 
abilities. 

The  converfion  of  fuch  a  man,  at  fuch  a 
time,  was  not  likely  to  pafs  uncenfured. 
Three  dialogues  were  publimed  by  the  faceti- 
ous Tiomas  Brown,  of  which  the  two  firft  were 
called  Reafons  of  Mr.  Bayss  changing  his  reli- 
gion J  and  the  third  The  Reafons  of  Mr.  Hains 
the  players  converfion  and  re-converjim.  The 
firft  was  printed  in  1688,  the  fecond  not  till 
1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour  feems 
to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  fubjefk 
\o  have  ftrongly  fixed  the  publick  attention. 

In 
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In  the  two  firft  dialogues  Bays  is  brought 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenius^  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatick 
poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr. 
Bays  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature, 
nor  deftitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  feems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 
merry  felloWy  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers 
upon  fmall  jefts  or  grofs  buffoonery,  fo  that 
his  performances  have  little  intrinfick  value, 
and  were  read  only  while  they  were  recom- 
mended by  the  novelty  of  the  events  that  oc- 
cafioned  them. 

Thefe  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works : 
what  fenfe  or  knowledge  they  contain,  is  dif- 
graced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 
One  great  fource  of  pleafure  is  to  call  Dryden 
little  Bays.  Ajax^  who  happens  to  be  mentU 
oned,  is  be  that  wore  as  many  cowhides  upon  his 
Jhieldas  would  have  fumijhed  half  the  king  s  army 
with  Jhoe-leat her. 

Being  afked  whether  he  has  feen  the  Hind 
and  Panther^  Crites  anfwers  :  Seen  it^  Mr, 
Bays,  why  I  canjlir  no  where  but  it  perfues  me ; 
it  haunts  me  worfe  than  a  pewter^buttoned  ferjeant 
does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometimes  I  meet  it  in  a  band-- 
box,  when  my  laundrefs  brings  home  my  linen ; 
fometimesj  whether  I  will  or  nOj  it  lights  my  pipe 
at  a  coffee  houfe ;  fometimes  it  furprifes  me  in  a 
trunkmakers  /hop  ;  and  fometimes  it  refrejhes  my 
memory  for  me  on  the  backjide  of  a  Chancery4ane 
parcel.  For  your  comfort  tooj  Mr.  Bays^  I  have 
not  only  feen  ity  as  you  may  perceive^  but  have 
read  it  too,  and  can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occafion 
ps  a  frugal  tradefman  can  quote  that  noble  trea- 
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ttfe  the  Worth  of  a  Penny  to  his  extravagant 
'prentice^  that  revels  in  Jiewed  apples  j  and  penny 
cujiards. 

The  whole  animation  of  thefe  compofitioni 
arifes  from  a  profufion  of  ludicrous  and  af- 
fefted  comparifons.  ^0  fecure  one's  chajiity^  fays 
Bays,  little  more  is  necejj'ary  than  to  leave  off  a 
correfpondence  with  the  other  JeXy  which ^  to  a  wife 
many  is  no  greater  a  puntjhment  than  it  would  be 
to  afanatick  parfon  to  be  forbid  feeing  the  Cheats 
and  the  Committee ;  or  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  to  be  interdiSled  the  fight  of  the  Lon- 
don Cuckold .5 — This  is  the  general  ftrain,  and 
therefore  I  (hall  beeafily  excufed  the  labour  of 
more  tranfcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  forget  paft  tranfafti- 
ons :  Tou  began^  fay  Critps  to  Bays,  with  a  very 
indifferent  religiony  and  have  not  mended  the  matter 
in  your  laji  choice.  It  was  but  reafon  that  your 
Mufey  which  appeared  firft  in  a  Tyrant's  quarrel^ 
fhould  employ  her  laji  efforts  tojufitfy  the  ufurpati^ 
ons  of  the  Hind. 

Next  year  the  nation  was  fummoned  to  ce- 
lebrate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dryden  to  roufe  his  imagination,  and 
ftrain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand, 
and  he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffufe  the 
anticipated  bleflings.  He  publifhed  a  poem, 
filled  with  prediftions  of  greatnefs  and  prof- 
perity  j  predi6lions  of  which  it  is  not  nece04r 
ry  to  tell  how  they  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  paffed  after  thefe  joyful 
notes,  and  every  blolfom  of  popifh  hope  was 
blafted  for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papift 
now  could  be  no  longer  Laureat.  The  reve- 
nue,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  fo  much  pride 

and 
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land  praife,  was  transferred  to  Shadwel,  an 
old  enemy,  whom  he  had  formerly  ftigmatifed 
by  the  name  of  Og.  Dryden  could  not  de- 
cently complain  that  he  was  depofed;  but 
feemed  very  angry  that  Shadwel  fucceeded  him, 
y^nd  has  therefore  celebrated  the  intruder's  in- 
auguration in  a  poem  ex^uifitely  (atirical,  cal- 
led Mac  Flecnoy  of  which  the  Dmciad^  as 
Pope  himfelf  declares,  is  an  imitation,  though 
more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diverfifi^ 
ed  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorfct, 
when,  as  chamberlain,  he  was  conftndned  to 
eje£):  Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him  from 
his  own  purfe  an  allowance  e^ual  to  the  fala- 
ry.  This  is  no  romantick  or  mcredible  a£l  of 
generoiity ;  an  hundred  a  year  is  often  enough 
given  to  claims  lefs  cogent,  by  men  lefs  famed 
for  liberality.  Yet  Dryden  always  reprefented 
himfelf  as  iuffering  under  a  publick  infliction; 
and  once  particularly  demands  refpe£t  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  lofs  of  his 
little  fortune.  His  patron  might,  indeed,  en* 
join  him  to  fupprefs  his  bounty ;  but  if  he 
fufFered  nothing,  he  fhould  not  have  com- 
plained^ 

During  the  (hort  reign  of  king  James  he  had 
written  nothing  for  the  ftage,  being,  in  his 
own  opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in 
controverfy  and  flattery.  Of  praife  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  lefs  lavifh  without  inconve- 
nience, for  James  was  never  faid  to  have  much 
regard  to  poetry :  he  was  to  be  flattered  only 
by  adopting  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no 
longer  the  court-poet,  and  was  to  look  back 
for  fupport  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having 

waited 
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waited  about  two  years,  either  confideiing 
himfelf  as  difcountenano^  by  the  publick,  or 
perhaps  expedling  a  fecond  revolution,  he  pro- 
duced Don  Sebajiian^  in  1690 ;  and  in  the  next 
four  years  four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  veriion  of  Juvenal 
and  Peruus.  Of  Juvenal  he  tranflated  the 
iirft,  third,  (ixth,  tenth,  and  fixteenth  fatires; 
and  of  Perfius  the  whole  work.  On  this  oc- 
caiion  he  introduced  his  two  fons  to  the  pub« 
lick,  as  nurfelings  of  the  mufes.  The  tour- 
teenth  of  Juvenal  was  the  work  of  John,  and 
the  feventh  of  Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed 
a  very  ample  preface  in  the  form  of  a  dedica* 
tion  to  lord  Dorfet ;  and  there  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  defign  which  he  had  once  form- 
ed to  write  an  epick  poem  on  the  actions 
either  o'f  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince.  He 
considered  the  epick  as  necefiarily  including 
fome  kind  of  fupernatural  agency,  and  had 
imaged  a  new  kind  of  conteft  between  the 
guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he 
conceived  that  each  might  be  reprefented  sceal- 
ous  for  his  charge,  without  any  intended  op- 
polition  to  the  purpofes  of  the  Supreme  Bdng, 
of  which  all  created  minds  muft  in  part  be  ig- 
norant. 

This  is  the  moft  reafonable  fcheme  of  ce- 
leftial  interpofition  that  ever  was  formed. 
The  furprizcs  and  terrors  of  enchantments, 
which  have  fucceeded  to  the  intrigues  and  op- 
pofitions  of  pagan  deities,  afford  very  ftriking 
fcenes,  and  open  a  vaft  extent  to  the  imagi- 
nation 'y  but  as  Boileau  obferves,  and  Boileau 
will  be  feldom  found  miftaken,  with  this  in- 
curable defeat,  that  in  a  conteft  between  heaven 

and 
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and  liell  we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is 
to  prevail ;  for  this  reafon  we  follow  Rinaldo 
to  the  enchanted  wood  with  more  curiofity  than 
terror. 

In  the  icheme  of  Dryden  there  is  one  great 
difficulty,  which  yet  he  would  perhaps  have 
had  addrels  enough  to  furmount.  In  a  war 
juftice  can  be  but  on  one  fide ;  and  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  mud: 
fight  in  the  defence  of  indubitable  right.  Yet 
ibme  of  the  celeftial  beings,  thus  oppofed  to 
each  other,  muft  have  been  reprefented  as  de- 
fending guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  rea* 
ibnably  to  be  lamented.  It  would  doubtlefs 
have  improved  our  numbers  and  enlarged  our 
language,  and  might  perhaps  have  contribut- 
ed by  pleafing  inftrudion  to  reftify'our  opi- 
nions, and  purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indifpenfable  con« 
dition  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  a  publick  fti- 
pend,  was  not  likely  in  thofe  times  to  be  ob- 
tained. Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to 
us,  and  the  nation  had  not  yet  learned  to  be 
liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  fteal- 
ing;  only,  fays  he,  the  guardian  angels  of  king-- 
doms  noere  nuichines  too  ponderous  for  him  to 
manage. 

In  1694,  he  began  the  moft  laborious  and 
difficult  of  all  his  works,  the  tranflation  of 
Virgil  i  from  which  he  borrowed  twomonths^ 
that  he  nught  turn  Frefnoy's  Art  of  Paindng. 
into  Engliih  profe.  The  preface,  which  he 
boafts  to  have  written  in  twelve  momings^^ 
exhibits  a  parallel   of  poetry  and  painting,* 

with 
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with  a  mifcelkneous  coIle6lion  of  critical  re^ 
marks,  fuch  as  coft  a  mind  ftored  like  his  no 
labour  to  produce  them.    ^ 

In  1697,  he  publiftied  his  verfion  of  the 
works  of  Virgil;  and,  that  no  opportunity  of 
profit  might  be  loft,  dedicated  thePaftoraJs  to 
the  lord  Clifford,  the  Georgics  to  the  earl  of 
Chefterfield,  and  the  Eneid  to  the  earl  of  Mul- 
grave.  This  oeconomy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavifh  and  difcreet,  did  not  pafs  without  ob- 
fervation. 

This  tranflation  was  cenfured  by  Milboume, 
a  clergyman,  ftiled  by  Pope  the  fairefi  ^  cri" 
ticksy  becaufe  he  exhibited  his  own  vernon  to 
bfe  compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  laft  work  was  his  Fables,  publifhed  in 
1699,  in  confequence,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  a 
contraft  liow  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonfon ; 
by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  in  confideration 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  finifh  for  the  prefs 
ten  thoufand  verfes. 

In  this  volume  is  comprifed  the  well-known 
ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which,  as  appeared 
by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
fpent  a  fortnight  in  compofmgand  correcting. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence 
of  Boileau,  whoi^  Equivoque ,  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  forty-fix  lines,  took  from  his. 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
to  revife  it ! 

Part  of  this  book  of  Fables  is  the  firft  Iliad 
in  Englifh,  intended  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  veiii- 
on  of  the  whole.  Confidering  into  what  hands 
Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but  re-; 
joice  that  this  proje£l  went  no  further. 

The 
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The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to 
put  an  end  to  all  his  fchemes  and  labours.  Oa 
the  firftof  May  1701,  having  been  fome  time, 
as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died 
in  Gerrard-ftreet  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  ftory  relating  to  fome 
vexatious  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  the  end  of  Congreve's  Life,  by  a 
writer  of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus 
related,  as  I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a 
biographical  di6lionary  : 

"  Mr,    Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednefday 
"  morning,  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,   then  bifhop 
"  of  Rochefter  and  dean  of  Weftminfter,  fent 
"  the  next  day  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
"  Mr.  Dry  den's  widow,  that  he  would  make 
"  a  prefent  of  the  ground,  which  was  forty 
"  pounds,  with  all  the  other  Abbey-fees.    The 
"  lord  Hallifax  likewife  fent  to  the  lady  Eli- 
"  zabeth,    and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  her  fon, 
"  that,  if  they  would  give  him  leave  to  bury 
"  Mr.   Dryden,  he  would  inter  him  with  a 
**  gentleman's  private  funeral,  and  afterwards 
*'  beftow  five  hundred  pounds  on   a  monu- 
''  ment  in  the  Abbey  j  which,  as  they  had  no 
**  reafon  to  refufe,    they  accepted.     On  the 
"  Saturday  following  the  company  came;  the 
**  corpfe  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearfe,  and 
**  eighteen   mourning    coaches,     filled   with 
"  company,  attended.     When  they  were  juft 
"  ready  to  move,  the  lord  JeflFeries,  fon  of  the 
*^  lord  chancellor  Jefiferies,  with  fome  of  his 
'^  rakifh  companions  coming  by,  afked  whofe 
"  funeral  it  was :  and  bemg  told  Mr.  Dryden's, 
"  he  faid,  "  What  (hall  Dryden,  the  greatcft  ' 
'^  honour  and  ornament  of  the  nation,   be 

"  buried 
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**  buried  after  this  private  manner !   No,  gen- 
*'  tlemcn,  let  all  that  loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and 
**  honour  his  memory,  alight  and  join  with 
*^  me  in  gaining  my  lady's  confent  to  let  me 
**  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  whtcK 
"  fliall  be  after  another  manner  than  this; 
'^  and  I  will  beftow  a  thoufand  pounds  on  a 
*'  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him,"    The 
•'  gentlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of 
"  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter's  favour,  nor  of  the 
*'  lord  Hallifax's  generous  defign  (they  both 
"  having,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  family,  enjoined 
'*  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  fon  to  keep  their 
"  favour  concealed  to  the  world,  andletitpafs 
"  for  their  own  expence),  readily  came  out  of 
*^  the  coaches,  and  attended  lord  Jefieries  up 
"  to  the  lady's  bedfide,  who  was  then  lick:  he 
"  repeated  the  pui-port  of  what  he  had  before 
"  faid;  but  flie abfolutely  refufing,  befell  on 
**  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  requefl 
"  was  granted.     The  reft  of  the  company  by 
"  his  delire  kneeled  alfo;    and  the  lady,  be- 
"  ing  under  a  fudden  furprize,  fainted  away*. 
"  As  foon  as  (he  recovered  her  fpeech,  (been- 
"  ed,    Noj    no.     Enough,  gentlemen,  replied 
"  he ;  my  lady  is  very  good,  (he  fays.  Go,  go.'* 
**  She  repeated  her  former  words  with  aU  her 
"  ftrength,  but  irf  vain ;  for  her  feeble  voice 
''  was  loft  in  their  acclamations  of  joy;  and 
*Mhc  lord  JefFeries  ordered  the  hearfemen  to 
*'  carry  the  corps  to  Mr.  Ruffers,  an  nnder- 
*'  taker's  in  Cheapfide,  and  leave  it  there  till 
''  he  fhould  fend  orders  for  the  emba(ment, 
'^  which,  he  added,  fhould  be  after  the  royal 
**  manner.     His  direftions  were  obeyed,  the 
''  company  difperfed,  and  lady  Elizabeth  and 
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'*  her  fon  remained  inconfolable.  The  next 
•*  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on  the  lord 
''  Hallifax  and  the  bifhop,  to  excufe  his  mo- 
"  ther  and  himfelf,  by  relating  the  real  truth. 
^'  But  neither  his  lordfhip  nor  the  bifhop  would 
'"  admit  of  any  plea;  efpecially  the  latter,  who 
'*  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  opened, 
*^  the  choir  attendmg,  an  anthem  ready  fet, 
"  and  himfelf  Waiting  for  fome  time  without 
**  any  corpfe  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after 
three  days  expeftance  of  orders  for  embat- 
"*  ment  without  receiving  any,  waited  on  the 
**  lord  JefFeries ;  who,  pretending  ignorance  of 
^^  the  matter,  turned  it  off  with  an  ill-natured 
"  jeft,  faying,  That  thofe  who  obferved  the 
*'  orders  of  a  dmnken  frolick  deferved^no 
"  better  j  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
^'  of  it ;  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleafed 
**  with  the  corpfe.  Upon  this,  the  undertaker 
'^  waited  uj)on  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  fon, 
"  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpfe  home, 
*'  and  fet  it  before  the  door.  They  defired  a 
"  day's  refpite,  which  was  granted.  Mr. 
**  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a  handfome  letter  to 
"  the  lord  Jefferies,  who  returned  it  with  this 
•'  cool  anfwer,  "  That  he  knew  nothing  of 
"  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more 
*'  about  it."  He  then  addrefTed  the  lord  Hal- 
*'  lifax  and  the  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  who  ab- 
"  folutely  refufed  to  do  anv  thing  in  it.  In 
^'  this  diftrefs  Dr.  Garth  lent  for  the  corpfe 
''  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  propofed  a 
"  funeral  by  fubfcription,  to  which  himfelf 
''  fet  a  moft  noble  example.  At  laft  a  day, 
^^  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dryden*s  de- 
'^  ceafe,  was  appointed  for  the  interment:  Dr. 

X  "  Garth 
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"  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration,  at 
^*  the  College,  over  the  corpfe ;  which  was  at- 
"  tended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train 
**  of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
"  Mr.  Charles  Drydcn  fent  a  challenge  to  the 
**  lord  JefFerics,  who  refufing  toanfwer  it,  he 
"  fent  feveral  others,  and  went  often  kinfifelf ; 
**  but  could  neither  get  a  letter  delivered,  nor 
^*  admittance  to  fpeak  to  him :  which  fo  in- 
^*  cenfed  him,  that  he  refolvcd,  lincc  his  lord- 
^'  (hip  refufed  to  anfwer  him  like  a  gentleman^ 
**  that  he  would  watch  an  opportunity  to 
"  meet,  and  fight  ofE-hand,  though  with  all 
**  the  rules  of  honour;  which  his  lordfliip 
"  hearing,  left  the  town :  and  Mr.  Charles 
"  Dry  den  could  never  have  the  fatisfa£Uon  of 
"  meeting  him,  though  he  fought  it  till  his 
"  death  with  the  utmoft  application." 

This  ftory  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap. 
pears  with  no  great  evidence ;  but  havine  been 
fince  informed  that  there  is  in  the  regifter  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians  an  order  relating  to 
Dryden's  funeral,  I  can  doubt  its  truth  no 
longer. 

This  gradual  change  of  manners,  though 
imperceptible  in  the  procefs,  appears  great 
when  different  times,  and  thofe  not  very  di£^ 
tant,  are  compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young 
drunken  Lord  fhould  interrupt  the  pompous 
regularity  of  a  magnificent  funeral,  what 
would  be  the  event,  but  that  he  would  be  joil- 
led  out  of  the  way,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet? 
If  he  fhould  thruft  himfelf  into  a  houle,  he 
would  be  fent  roughly  away  j  and  what  is  yet 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  time,  I  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  who  had  fubfcribed  to  the  fu- 
neral 
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iierai  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not,  for 
fuch  an  accident^  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
tributions. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Weft- 
tninfter  Abbey y  where,  though  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  had,  in  a  general  dedication  pre^fixed 
by  Congreve  to  his  dramatick  works^  accepted 
thanks  for  his  intentioti  of  ere£tine  him  a 
monumdht,  he  lay  long  without  diftin£lion^ 
till  the  duke  of  Buckinghamfiiire  gave  him  a 
tablet,  infcribed  only  with  the  nam£i  of 
DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  IloWard^ 
daughter  of  the  earl  or  Berkfhire,  with  dr- 
cumftances,  according  to  the  fatire  imputed  to 
lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to  either  par-^ 
ty:  by  her  he  had  three  fons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  ufher  of  the  palace 
to  pope  Clement  the  Xlth,  and  vifiting  Eng- 
land m  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to 
fwim  crois  the  Thames  at  Windfor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  i'be 
itujband  bis  own  CuekoU.  He  is  iaid  to  have 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  fome  re- 
ligious order.  It  is  fome  proof  of  Dryden's 
fincerity  in  his  fecond  religion,  that  he  taught 
it  to  his  fons.  A  man  confcious  of  hypocriti- 
cal profeffion  in  himfelf^  is  not  likely  to  con- 
vert others  3  and  as  his  fons  were  qualified  in 
1693  to  appear  among  the  tranflators  of  Ju- 
venal^ they  muft  have  been  taught  ibme  reli- 
gion before  their  father's  change. 

Of  the  pcrfon  of  Dryden  1  kiiow  not  any 
account;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait  which  has 
been  left  by  Congreve,  wno  knew  him  with 
great  familiarity,   is  fuch  as  adds  our  love  of 

X  2  his 
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his  manners  to  our  admiration  of  his  genius. 
"  He  was,"  we  are  told,  "  of  a  nature  exceed* 
*'  ingly  humane  and  compaffionate,  ready  to 
**  forgive  injuries^  and  capable  of  a  fincere 
''  jcconclliation  with  thofe  that  had  offended 
"  him.  His  friendQ>ip,  where  he  profefled  it, 
*'  went  beyond  his  profeffions.  He  was  of  a 
**  very  cafy,  of  very  pleafing  acccfs  >  but  foroe- 
^^  what  (low,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his 
'^  advances  to  others :  he  had  that  in  his  na-^ 
''  ture  which  abhorred  intrufion  into  any  ib* 
**  ciety  whatever.  He  was  therefore  lefs  known, 
''  and  confequently  his  character  became  more 
'\  liable  to  mifapprehenfipns  and  mifreprcfen- 
'*  tations:  he  was  very  modeft,  and  very  eafily 
^Mo  be  difcountenanced  in  his  approaches  to 
'^  his  equals  or  fuperiors.  As  his  reading  had 
*'  been  very  extenfive,  fo  was  he  very  happy 
**  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing  that 
''  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  pofleUed  of 
/'  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of 
*'  it;  but  then  his  communication  was  by  no 
''  means  pedantick,  or  impofed  upon  the  con- 
'*  verfation,  butjuftfuch,  and  went  fo  far,  as 
^'  by  the  natural  turn  of  the  converfation  in 
*'  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  neceffarily 
'*  promoted  or  required.  He  was  extreme 
''  ready,  and  gentle  in  his  correftion  of  the 
''  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought  fit  to  con- 
''  i'ult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to 
''  admit  of  the  reprehenfion  of  others,  in  re- 
*'  fpect  of  his  own  overfights  or  miftakes/' 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can 
be  objected  but  the  fondnefs  of  friend(hip ;  and 
to  have  excited  that  fondneis  in  fuch  a  mind  is 
no  fmall  degree  of  praife.    The  diipofition  of 

Dryden» 
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Drydcn,  however,  is  (hewn  in  this  chanifter 
ratner  as  it  exhibited  itfelf  in  curlory  conver- 
fation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  life.  His  placability  and  hij 
friendfliip  indeed  were  folid  virtues ;  but  cour- 
tefy  and  good-humour  are  often  found  with 
little  real  worth.  Since  Congreve,  who  knew 
him  well,  has  told  us  no  more,  the  reft  muft 
be  collected  as  it  can  from  other  teftimonies, 
and  particularly  from  thofe  notices  which  Dry* 
den  has  very  liberally  given  us  of  himfelf. 

The  modefty  which  made  him  fo  flow  to 
advance,  and  to  eafy  to  be  repulfed,  was  cer^ 
tmnly  no  fufpicion  of  deficient  merit,  or  un- 
confcioufnefs  of  his  own  value :  he  appears  to 
have  known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity 
of  his  character,  and  to  have  fet  a  very  high 
value  on  his  own  powers  and  performances. 
He  probably  did  not  offer  his  converfation, 
becaufe  he  expected  it  to  be  folicited ;  and  he 
retired  from  a  cold  reception,  not  fubmiliive 
but  indignant,  withfuch  reverence  of  his  own 
greatnefs  as  made  him  unwilling  to  expofe  it 
to  neglefl:  or  violation. 

His  modefty  was  by  no  means  inconfiftent 
with  oftentatioufnefs  :  he  is  diligent  enough 
to  remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  ex- 
prefles  with  very  Uttle  fcruplehis  high  opinion 
of  his  own  powers ;  but  his  felf-commendati- 
ons  are  read  without  fcorn  or  indignation ;  we 
allow  his  claims,  and  love  his  franknefs. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that 
his  confidence  in  himfdf  exempted  him  from 
jealoufy  of  others.  He  is  accuied  of  envy  and 
infidioufnefs  ;  and  isiptrticularly  chained  with 
giciting  Creech  to  tranflatfe  Hoface>  that  he 

m$ht 
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n)ight  lofe  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 
given  bim. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  difcover  that 
it  is  merely  conjeflural ;  the  purpofe  was  fuch 
as  no  man  would  confefs  ;  and  a  crime  that 
admits  no  proof,  why  (hould  we  believe  ? 

He  has  been  defcribed  as  magifterially  pre* 
fiding  over  the  younger  writers,  and  aiiuming 
the  diftribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  whq 
excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  9nd  he  whofe 
judgement  is  inconteftable  may,  without  ufur- 
pation,  examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  reprefents  him  as  ready  to  advife 
and  inuru£t;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  his  communication  was  rather  ufeful  than 
lentertaining.  He  declares  of  bimfelf  that  he 
was  faturnine,  and  not  one  of  thofe  whofe 
fpritely  fayings  diverted  company  j  and  one  of 
his  cenfurers  makes  him  fay, 

Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  fee  me  gay  j 
To  writing  bred,  I  knevv  pot  what  to  fay^ 
There  are  men  whofe  powers  operate  only 
at  leifure  and  in  retirement,  and  whofe  intej^ 
leftual  vigour  deferts  them  in  converfation ; 
whom  merriment  confufes,  and  obje£tioti  dif- 
conc^rts ;  whofe  ba(hfi)lnefs  refirains  their  ex- 
ertion, and  fuffers  them  not  to  fpeak  till  the 
time  of  fpeaking  is  pafl ;  or  whofe  attention 
to  their  own  character  makes  them  unwilling 
to  utter  at  hazard  what  has  not  been  confider* 
ed,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

OjF  Dryden's  fluggiftinefs  i|i  converfation  it 
is  vain  to  fearch  or  to  guefs  the  caufe.  He 
certainly  vvanted  neither  fentiments  nor  lai)« 
guage ;  his  intelle6lual  treafures  were  great, 
though  they  were  locked  up  from  his  ownufe. 

His 
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His  thmgbts^  when  he  wrote,  flowed  in  upon  Urn 
fofaftj  that  his  only  care  was  which  to  chufe^  and 
which  tor^eB.  Such  rapidity  of  compofition 
naturally  pix>mifes  a  flow  of  talk,  yet  we  moft 
fap  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy  fays  of 
him,  when  he  likewife  fays  it  of  himfelf.  But 
whatever  was  hi$  ehara£ter  as  a  companions 
it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity  with  the . 
jtiignefl  perfons  of  his  time.  It  is  related  by  ^ 
Carte,  of  the  duk<s  of  Ormond,  that  he  ufed 
often  to  pafs  a  night  with  Dryden,  and  thole ^ 
with  whom  Dryden  confbrted :  who  they  were 
Carte  has  not  told ;  but  certainly  the  convivial 
table  at  which  Oroiond  fat  was  notfurrounde4 
with  a  plebeian  fociety.  He  was  indeed  re- 
proached with  boafting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  great;  and^ Horace  will  fupport  him 
in  the  ppinion,  that  to  pleaie  fuperiours  is  not 
the  loweft  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleafing  mu(V,  however,  be 
eftimated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  al* 
ways  gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  quali- 
ties. .Carefles  and  preferments  are  often  be- 
llowed on  the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurer^ 
of  pleafure,  or  the  flatterers  of  vai^^X-  ^^* 
den  has  never  been  charged  with  any  perfonal 
agency  unworthy  of  a  good  chara£fcer:  he 
abett^ra  vice  and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  Oae 
of  his  enemies  has  accufed  him  of  lew^nefs  in 
his  converlation ;  but  if  accu(ation  without 
proof  be  credited,  who  fliall  be  innocent  ? 

His  works  afibrd  too  many  examples  of 
diflblute  licentioufnefsp  and  ftbyeft  adulatioiXi 
but  they  were  probably,  like  his  merriinQot, 
artificial  and  conftrmned ;  the  effects  of  ^iidy 

ana 
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and  meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his 
pleafure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption, 
and  can  deliberately  pollute  itfelf  with  ideal 
wickednefs  for  the  fake  of  fpreading  the  con- 
tagion in  fociety,  I  wifh  not  to  conceal  or  cx- 
cufe  the  depravity. — -Such  degradation  of  the 
dignity  of  genius,  fuch  abufe  of  fuperlative 
abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with 
erief  and  indignation.  What  confolation  can 
be  had,  Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  re^ 
pent,  and  to  teftify  his  repentance. 

Of  dramatick  immorality  he  did  not  want 
examples  among  his  predeceffors,  or  compani- 
ons among  his  contemporaries;  but  in  the 
meannefs  and  fervility  or  hyperbolical  adulati- 
on, I  know  not  whether,  fince  the  days  in 
which  the  Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he 
has  been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn 
in  an  addrefs  to  Eleanor  Gwyn.  When 
once  he  has  undertaken  the  tafk  of  pndfe,  he 
no  longer  retains  fhame  in  himfelf,  nor  fup- 
pofes  it  in  his  patron.  As  many  odoriferous 
Dodies  are  obferved  to  difFufe  perfumes  from 
year  to  year,  without  fenfible  diminution  of 
bulk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to  have  im- 
poverifhed  his  mint  of  flattery  by  his  expen- 
ces,  however  lavifh.  He  had  all  the  forms  of 
excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  combined 
in  his  mind,  with  endlefs  variation ;  and  when 
he  had  fcattered  on  the  hero  of  the  day  the 
golden  fhower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  ready 
for  him,  whom  he  wifhed  to  court  on  the 
morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
flamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meannefs  he  never 
leems  to  decline  the  pradice,  or  lament  the 

^  neccflity: 
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neceffity :  he  confiders  the  great  as  entitled  to 
encomiaftick  homage,  and  brings  praife  rather 
as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with 
the  fertility  of  his  invention  than  mortified  by 
the  proftitution  of  his  judgement.  It  is  in- 
deed not  certain,  that  on  thefe  occafions  his 
judgement  much  rebelled  againft  his  intereft. 
There  are  minds  which  eafily  fink  into  fubmif- 
fion,  that  look  on  grandeur  with  undiftin- 
guifhing  reverence,  and  difcover  no  defeft 
where  there  is  elevation  of  rank  and  affluence 
of  riches. 

With  his  praifes  of  others  and  of  himfelf 
is  always  intermingled  a  ftrain  of  difcontent 
and  lamentation,  a  fullen  growl  of  refentment, 
or  a  querulous  murmur  of  diftrefs.  His 
works  are  under-valued,  his  merit  is  unre- 
warded, and  he  has  few  thanks  to  pay  hisjlars 
that  he  was  born  among  Englijhmen.  To  his 
criticks  he  is  fometimes  contemptuous,  fome- 
times  refentful,  and  fometimes  fubmiflive. 
The  writer  who  thinks  his  works  formed  for 
duration,  miftakes  his  intereft  when  he  men- 
tions his  enemies.  He  degrades  his  own  dig- 
nity by  (hewing  that  he  was  affefted  by  their 
cenfures,and  gives  lafting  importance  to  names, 
which,  left  to  themfelves,  would  vanifh  from 
remembrance.  From  this  principle  Dry- 
den  did  not  oft  depart ;  his  complaints  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  general ;  he  feldom  pol- 
lutes his  page  with  an  adverfe  name.  He  con- 
defcended  indeed  to  a  controverfy  with  Settle, 
in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  confidered  rather 
as  aflaulting  than  repelling ;  and  fince  Settle 
has  funk  into  oblivion,  his  libel  remains  inju- 
rious only  to  himfelf. 

I  Among 
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Among  anfwers  to  criticks,  no  poetical  at- 
tacks, or  altercations,  are  to  be  induded: 
they  are,  like  other  poems,  effufions  of  ge-. 
nius,  produced  as  much  to  obtain  praife  as  to 
obviate  cenfure.  Thefe  Dryden  praflifedj  and 
in  thefe  he  excelled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milbpurne,  he 
has  made  mention  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables. 
To  the  cenfure  of  Collier,  whofe  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
cifms,  he  makes  little  reply ;  being,  at  the  age 
of  fixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than 
the  claps  of  a  playhoufe.  He  complains  of 
Collier's  rudenels,  ajid  the  harfe-play  of  bis 
raillery  ;  and  afferts  that  in  many  places  be  bos 
perverted  by  bis  gloffes  tpe  meaning  of  what  he  . 
cenfures;  but  in  other  things  he  confeffes  that 
he  is  juftly  taxed ;  and  fays,  with  great  calm- 
nefs  and  candour,  /  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all 
thoughts  or  exprejjions  of  mine  that  can  be  truly  ac^ 
cufedofobfcenity,  immorality y  or  projanenefsy  and 
retratl  them.  If  be  be  my  enemy ^  let  bim  tri^ 
umpb ;  if  be  be  myfriendy  be  will  be  glad  of  my 
repentance.  Yet,  as  our  beft  difpofitions  arc 
imperfe£^,  he  left  (landing  in  the  fame  book  a 
reneftion  on  Collier  of  great  afperity,  and  in* 
deed  of  more  afperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  reprefents  as  made  his  enemv 
by  the  poem  of  Abfalom  and  Acbitopbely  which 
be  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  bisfanatick  patrons ; 
and  chatges  him  with  borrowing  the  plan  of 
his  Arthur  from  the  preface  to  Juvenal,  though 
he  hady  fays  he,  the  bajenefs  not  to  acknowledge 
his  benefactor y  but  infead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in 
a  libel. 

The 
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The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him 
was  a  Satire  upon  Witi  in  which,  having  la- 
mented the  exuberance  of  faife  wit  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  true,  he  propofes  that  all  wit 
fhould  be  rccoined  beiore  it  is  current,  and 
appoints  mafters  of  aflay  whp  ih^U  r^e^  all 
that  is  light  or  debafed, 

'Tis  true,  that  when  the  coarfe  and  worth- 

lefs  drofs 
Js  purged  away,  there  will  be  mighty  lofs ; 
Ev*n  Congrcve,    Southern,    manly  Wy- 

cherly, 
When  thus  rcfin'd,  will  grievous  fufPrers 

be; 
Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes. 
What  horrid  ftench  will  rife,  what  noifome 

fumes !  ' 

How  will  he  (hrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay. 

And  wicked  mixture,  (hall  be  purg'd  away  ? 

Thus  (Vands  the  paflage  in  the  laft  edition; 

but  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 

the  ccnfure,  beginning  thus  \ 

But  what  remains  will   be  fo  pure,  'twill 

bear 
Th'  examination  of  the  moft  fevere. 
^lackmore  finding  the  cenfure  refented,  and 
the  civilily  difregardcd,  ungeneroufly  omitted 
the  fofter  part.  Such  variations  difcover  a 
writer  who  confults  his  paffions  more  than  his 
virtue;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed 
that  Dryden  imputes  his  ehmity  to  its  true 
^aufe. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  \xi  general 
terms,  fuch  as  are  always  ready  at  the  c^U  of 
anger,  whether  juft  or  not :  a  (hort  extraA 
will  be  fufficient.     He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me^ 

that 
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that  T  have  fallen  foul  upon  prtejihood ;  if  I  bavty 
I  am  only  to  ajk  pardon  of  good  prieftsy  and  am 
afraid  bis  jhare  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  him  be  fatisfied  that  be  fball  never  be 
able  to  force  bimfelf  upon  me  for  an  adverfary  ; 
/  contemn  bim  too  much  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him. 

As  for  the  rejl  of  thofe   who  have   written 

againji  me,  they  are  fuch  fcoundrels  that  they  de^ 

ferve  not  the  leafi  notice  to   be  taken  of  them. 

Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  only  dijlinguifbed 

from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their  in- 

famy. 

Dryden  indeed  difcovercd,  in  many  of  his 
writings,  an  affefled  and  abfurd  malignity  to 
priefts  and  priefthood,  which  naturally  raifed 
him  many  enemies,  and  which  was  fometimes 
as  unfeafonably  refented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Trapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  facrificer  in 
the  Georgicks  the  holy  butcher :  the  tranflation 
is  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  Trapp's  anger  arifes 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but  the 
pried ;  as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  pa- 
ganifm  cowld  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of 
truth. 

Dryden's  diflike  of  the  priefthood  is  imput- 
ed by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a 
repulfe  which  he  fuffered  when  he  folicited  or- 
dination ;  but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Fables,  that  he  ever  defigned  to  enter  intothe 
church  5  and  fuch  a  denial  he  would  not  have 
hazarded,  if  he  could  have  been  convifted  of 
fallehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  feldom  at  a 
great  diftance  from  irreverence  of  religion, 
and  Dryden  affords  no  exception  to  this  obfer-f 

vatioq. 
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vation.  His  writings  exhibit  many  paffiiges, 
which,  with  all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made 
for  characters  and  occafions,  are  fuch  as  piety 
would  not  have  admitted,  and  fuch  as  may 
vitiate  light  and  unprincipled  minds.  But 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he  dif- 
believed  the  religion  which  he  difobeyed.  He 
forgot  his  duty  rather  than  difowned  it.  I]is 
tendency  to  profanenefs  is  the  effe6t  of  levity, 
negligence,  and  loofe  converfation,  with  a  de- 
fire  of  accommodating  himfelf  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked 
as  far  as  he  durft.  When  he  profefled  him- 
felf a  convert  to  Popery,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  have  received  any  new  convi£tion  of  the 
fundamental  do£trines  of  Chriftianity. 

The  perfecution  of  criticks  was  not  the  worft 
of  his  vexations ;  he  was  much  more  difturbed 
by  the  importunities  of  want.  His  complaints 
of  poverty  are  fo  frequently  repeated,  either 
with  the  deje6tion  of  we^nefs  finking  in  help- 
lefs  mifery,  or  the  indignation  of  merit  claim** 
ing  its  tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  im- 
pofCble  not  to  detefl  the  age  which  could  im« 
pofe  on  fuch  a  man  the  neceffity  of  fuch  fbli* 
citations,  or  not  to  defpife  the  man  who  could 
fubmit  to  fuch  folicitations  without  neceffity. 

Whether  by  the  world's  negleft,  or  his  own 
imprudence,  I  am  afraid  that  the  greateft  part 
of  his  life  was  pafTed  in  exigencies.  Suchout* 
cries  were  furely  never  uttered  but  in  fevere 
pain.  Of  his  fupplies  or  his  expences  no  pro- 
bable eftimate  can  now  be  made.  Except  the 
falary  of  the  Laureate,  to  which  king  James 
added  the  office  of  Hifloriographer,  perhaps 
with  fome  additional  emoluments,  his  whole 

revenue 
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revenue  feem$  to  have  be6n  cafual ;  arid  it  is 
vicW  known  that  he  feldom  lives  frugally  whtf 
lives  by  chance.  Hope  is  always  liberal^  and 
they  that  truft  her  promifes  make  little  fcni- 
ple  of  revelling  to-day  on  the  profits  of  the 
morrow. 

Of  his  plaiys  the  profit  was  not  great,  and 
of  the  produce  of  his  other  works  very  little  in- 
telligence can  be  had.  By  difcourfing  with 
the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonfon,  I  could  not  find 
that  any  memorials  of  the  tranfa6tions  between 
his  predeceflbr  and  Dryden  had  been  preferv-* 
cd,  except  the  following  papers  : 

"  I  do  hereby  promife  to  pay  John  Dryden, 
"  Efq;  or  order,  on  the  25111  of  March  1699, 
*•  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas^ 
**  in  confideration  of  ten  thoufand  verfesy 
**  which  the  faid  John  Dryden,  Efq;  is  to  de- 
"  liver  to  me  Jacob  Tonfon,  when  finiihed, 
•*  whereof  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  verfcs, 
"  more  or  lefs,  are  already  in  the  faid  Jacob 
**  Tonfon's  pofleffion.  And  I  do  hereby  far- 
**  ther  promife,  and  engage  myfelf,  to  make 
**  up  the  faid  (urn  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
**  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  fterHng  to 
**  the  faid  John  Dryden,  Efqj  his  executors, 
"  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  at  the  beginning 
"  of  thefecond  impreflion  of  the  faid  ten  thou- 
"  fandverfes. 

"  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet 
"  my  hand  and  fcal,  this  20th  day  of  March^ 
"  169}. 

"  Jacob  Tonfon. 

'<  Sealed 
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**  Sealed  and  delivered,  being  firft  ftampt, 
"  purfuant  to  the  afts  of  parliament  for 
"  that  purpofe,  in  the  prefence  of 
"  Ben.  Portlock, 
"  Will.  Congreve/' 

"  March  24th,  1698^ 

"  Received  then  of  Mr,  Jacob  Tonfon  the 
"  fum  of  two  hundred  fixty-eight  pounds  fif- 
"  teen  (hillings,  in  purfuance  of  an  agreement 
"  for  ten  thoufand  verfes,  to  be  delivered  by 
*'  me  to  the  faid  Jacob  Tonfon,  whereof  I 
**  have  already  delivered  to  him  about  feven 
"  thoufand  five  hundred,  more  or  lefs ;  he 
"  the  faid  Jacob  Tonfon  being  obliged  to 
"  make  up  the  forefaid  fum  of  two  hundred 
"  fixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  three 
^^  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
**  fecond  impreffion  of  the  forefaid  ten  thou- 
*'  fand  verfes  5 

"  I  fay,  received  by  me 

"  John  Dryden* 
"  Witnefs  Charles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas^  at  lA  is.  6d* 
is  268/.  1 55. 

It  is  manifeft  from  the  date  of  this  contraft^ 
that  it  relates  to  the  volume  of  Fables,  which 
contains  about  twelve  thoufand  verfes,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  payment  muft  have  been 
afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remain- 
ing, in  which  he  defires  Tonfon  to  brine  him 
money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  had  or- 
dered for  his  (on,  and  which  the  maker  would 
not  leave  without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  confequence  of  poverty  is 
dependence.      Dryden   had  probably  no  re- 

2  courfe 
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courfe  in  his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookfelleTi 
The  particular  charafter  of  Tonfon  I  do  not 
know  J  but  the  general  condu6t  of  traders  was 
much  lefs  liberal  in  thofe  times  than  in  our 
own ;  their  views  were  narrower,  and  their 
manners  groffer.  To  the  mercantile  rugged- 
nefs  of  that  race,  the  delicacy  of  the  poet  was 
fometimes  expofed.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
in  his  youth  had  cultivated  poetry,  related  to 
Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  that  one  day,  when  he 
vifited  Dry  den,  they  heard,  as  they  were  con- 
verfmg,  another  perfon  entering  the  houfe. 
"  This,  faid  Dryden,  is  Tonfon.  You  will 
"  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes  away  ; 
"  for  I  have  not  completed  the  ftieet  which  I 
*'  promifed  him  ;  and  if  you  leave  meunpro* 
"  teded,  I  muft  fuiFer  all  the  rudenefs  to 
'^  which  his  refentment  can  prompt  his 
"  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems» 
befides  the  payment  of  the  bookfeller,  cannot 
be  known  :  Mr.  Derrick,  who  confulted  Ibme 
of  his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  Fables 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  dut- 
chefs  of  Ormond ;  a  prefent  not  unfuitable  to 
the  magnificence  of  that  fplcndid  family  i  and 
he  quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  mufical  lociety  for  the  ufe  of 
Alexanders  Feajl. 

In-  thofe  days  the  ceconomy  of  government 
was  yet  unfettled,  and  the  payments  of  the 
Exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain :  of 
this  diforder  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
Laureat  fometimes  felt  the  eifefts  ;  for  in  one 
of  his  prefaces  he  complains  of  thofe,  who, 
being  intruded  with  the  diftribution  of  the 

Prince's 
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Princess  bounty,  fufFcr  thofc  that  depend  upon 
it  to  languifti  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  flight  amufements, 
tradition  has  retained  little.  Of  the  only  two 
men  whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  per- 
fonally  known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  houfe 
which  he  frequented,  called  Will's  CofFee- 
houfe,  the  appeal  upon  any  literary  difpute 
was  made  to  him;  and  the  other  related,  that 
his  armed  chair,  which  in  the  winter  had  a 
Settled  and  prefcriptive  place  by  the  fire,  was 
in  the  fummer  placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that 
he  called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  his 
fummer  feat.  This  is  all  the  intelligence 
which  his  two  furvivors  afforded  me. 

Of  one  opinion  he  is  very  reafonably  fufpeft- 
ed,  which  will  do  hipi  no  honour  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  leafl:  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himfelf.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  he  put  confidence  in  the  prognoflications 
of  judicial  aftrology.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narrative  of  fome  of  his 
prediftions  wonderfully  fulfilled ;  but  I  know 
not  the  writer's  means  of  information,  or  cha- 
rafter  of  veracity ;  and,  without  authority,  it 
is  ufelefs  to  mention  what  is  fo  unlikely  to  be 
true.  That  he  had  the  configurations  of  the 
planets  in  his  mind,  and  confidered  them  as 
influencing  the  affairs  of  men,  he  does  not 
forbear  to  hint. 

The  utmoft  malice  of  the  flars  is  pail. — 

Now    frequent    trines  the   hapfHer   lights 
among. 

And  bigb-rais'd  Jove^  from  his  dark  prHbn 
freed, 

Y  Thofe 
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Thofe  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planee 
hung, 

Will  glorioufly  the  new-laid  works  fuc- 
ceed. 
He  has  elfewhere  ftiewn  his  attention  to  the 
planetary  powers ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
Fables  has  endeavoured  obliquely  to  juftify  his 
fuperflition,  by  attributing  the  fame  to  fome 
of  the  Ancients. 

So  flight  and  fo  fcanty  is  the  knowledge 
which  I  have  been  able  to  colleft  concerning 
the  private  life  and  domeftick  manners  of  a 
man,  whom  every  Englifh  generation  muft 
mention  with  reverence  as  a  critick  and  a 
poet. 


D  R  Y  D  E  N  may  be  properly  confidered  as 
the  father  of  Englifh  cnticifm,  as  the  writer 
who  firft  taught  us  to  determine  upon  princi-> 
pies  the  merit  of  compofition.  Of  our  former 
poets,  the  greateft  dramatift  wrote  without 
rules,  conduced  through  life  and  nature  by  a 
genius  that  rarely  mifled,  and  rarely  deferted 
him.  Of  the  reft,  thofe  who  knew  the  laws 
of  propriety  had  negledted  to  teach  them. 

Two  Arts  of  Englifh  Poetry  were  written  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Putten- 
ham,  from  which  fomething  might  be  learned^ 
and  a  few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonfoq 
and  Cowley  j  but  Dryden's  EJJay  on  Dramatick 
Poetry  was  the  firft  regular  treatife  on  the  art 
of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
prefent  age  of  Englifti  literature,  turns  back 

to 
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to  perufe  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find 
much  increafe  of  knowledge,  or  much  novel- 
ty of  inftruftion  ;  but  he  is  to  remember  that 
critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the 
Ancients,  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and 
French.  The  ftrufture  of  dramatick  poems 
was  not  then  generally  underftood.  Audi- 
ences applauded  by  inftinft,  and  poets  per- 
haps often  pleafed  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpofe  lofes 
himfelf  in  his  own  luftre.  Of  an  opinion 
which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence 
ceafes  to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  univerfally 
praftifed,  the  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning 
once  made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it 
has  the  appearance  of  fomething  which  we 
have  bellowed  upon  ourfelves,  as  the  dew 
appears  to  rife  from  the  field  which  it  re- 
frefhes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  muft 
tranfport  ourfelves  to  his  time,  and  examine 
what  were  the  wants  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
what  were  his  means  of  fupplying  them.  That 
which  is  eafy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  an- 
other. Dryden  at  leaft  imported  his  fcience, 
and  gave  his  country  what  it  wanted  before  j 
or  rather,  he  imported  only  the  materials,  and 
manufactured  them  by  his  own  (kill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his 
firft  elfays  of  criticifm,  written  when  he  was 
yet  a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and 
therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence  which 
he  might  allow  himfelf  fomewhat  to  remit, 
when  his  name  gave  fanftion  to  his  pofitions, 
and  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly 

Y  2  by 
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by  cuftom,  and  partly  by  fucccfs.  It  will  not 
be  eafy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  lan- 
guage, a  treatife  fo  artfully  variegated  with 
fucceffive  reprefentations  of  oppofite  probabili- 
ties, fo  enlivened  with  imagery,  fo  brightened 
with  illuftrations.  His  portraits  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  dramatifts  are  wrought  with  great  fpirit 
and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakefpeare 
may  ftand  as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiaitick 
criticifm  ;  exaft  without  minutenefs,  and  lofty 
without  exaggeration.  The  praife  lavifhed  by 
Longinus,  on  the  atteftation  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon,  by  Demofthenes,  fades  away  be- 
fore it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited  a  chara^r, 
fo  extenfive  in  its  comprehenfion,  and  fo  cu- 
rious in  its  limitations,  that  nothing  can  be 
added,  diminifhed,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  the 
editors  and  admirers  of  Shakefpeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boaft  of  much 
more  than  of  having  difFufed  and  paraphrafed 
this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  cnanged 
Dryden's  gold  for  bafer  metal,  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  efiays  on  the 
fame  fubje6V,  the  criticifm  of  Dryden  is  the 
criticifm  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collefiion  of 
theorems,  nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults, 
which  perhaps  the  cenfor  was  not  able  to  have 
committed ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  diflerta- 
tion,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  inftruc- 
tion,  and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  o£ 
judgement,  by  his  power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  effeft  with  which 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveved,  was  per- 
haps never  more  clearly  exemplined  than  in  the 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.    It  was 

faid 
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faid  of  a  difpute  between  two  mathematicians, 
**  malim    cum  Scaligero  errare,    quam  cum 
"  Clavio  refte  fapere  ;    that  it  was  more  eligi-- 
ble  to  go  wrong  with  one  than   right  with  the 
other.     A  tendency  of  the  fame  kind  every  mind 
muft  feel  at  the  perufal  of  Dryden's  prefaces 
and  Rymer's  difcourfes.     With  Dryden  wc  are 
wandering  in  queft  of  Truth ;  whom  we  find, 
if  we  find  her  at  all,  dreft  in  the  graces  of  ele- 
gance 5  and  if  we  mifs  her,  the  labour  of  the 
purfuit  rewards  itfelf ;  we  are  led  only  through 
fragrance  and  flowers :  Rymer,  without  tak- 
ing a  nearer,  takes  a  rougher  way ;  every  ftep 
is  to  be  made  through  thorns  and  brambles  5 
and  Truth,  if  we  meet  her,  appears  repulfive 
by  her  mien,  and  ungraceful  by  her  habit. 
Dryden's  criticifm  has  the  majefty  of  a  queen ; 
Rymer*s  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant. 

As  he  had  ftudied  with  great  diligence  the 
art  of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  reftified  his  no- 
tions, by  experience  perpetually  increafing,  he 
had  his  mind  ftored  with  principles  and  obfer- 
vations ;  he  poured  out  his  knowledge  with 
great  liberality,     and^  feldom    publiftied  any 
work  without  a  critical  diflertation,  by  which 
he  encreafed  the  book  and  the  price,  with  lit- 
tle labour  to  himfelf ;  for  of  labour,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  produftions, 
there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  he  was 
not  a  lover.     To  write  con  amore^  with  fond- 
nefs    for    the  employment,     with   perpetual 
touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingnefs  to 
take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied 
purfuit   of   unattainable  perfeftion,    was,    I 
think,  no  part  of  his  charaft^r, 

Hi$ 
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His  Criticifm  may  be  confidercd  as  general 
or  occafional.  In  his  general  precepts,  which 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
ftrufture  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  doubt- 
lefs  be  fafely  recommended  to  the  confidence  of 
the  reader  -,  but  his  occafional  and  particular 
pofitions  were  fometimes  interefted,  lometimes 
negligent,  and  fometimes  capricious.  It  is  not 
without  reafon  that  Trapp,  fpeaking  of  the 
praifes  which  he  beftows  on  Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite,  fays,  "  Novimus  judicium  Drydcni  de 
poemate  quodam  CJbaucen\  pulchro  fane  il- 
lo,  et  admodum  laudando,  nimirum  quod 
non  modo  vere  epicum  fit,  fed  Iliada  etiam 
atque  i^neada  acquet,  imo  fuperet.  Sed 
novimus  eodem  tempore  viri  illius  maximi 
non  femper  accuratiflimas  eflc  cenfuras,  ncc 
ad  fevenffimam  critices  normam  exa6tas : 
illo  judice  id  plerumque  optimum  eft,  quod 
nunc  prac  manibus  habet,  &  in  quo  nunc 
occupatur." 
He  is  therefore  by  no  means  conftant  to 
himfelf.  His  defence  and  defertion  of  drama^ 
tick  rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence^  in  hi$ 
remarks  on  Pope's  OdyflTey,  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dry- 
den's  preface  to  the  Eneid,  in  favour  of  tranf- 
lating  an  epick  poem  into  blank  verfe;  but  he 
forgets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
Iliad,  fome  years  afterwards,  he  departed  from 
his  own  decifion,  and  again  tranflated  into 
rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objeftion  to  obviate,  or 
any  licenfe  to  defend,  he  is   not   very  fcru- 
pulous  about  what  he  aflerts,  nor  very  cauti- 
ous^ 
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WIS,  if  the  prefent  purpofe  be  fcrved,  not  to 
entangle  himfelf  in  his  own  fophiftries.  But 
when  all  arts  are  exhaufted,  like  other  hunted 
animals,  he  fometimes  (lands  at  bay ;  as  he 
cannot  difown  the  groflhefs  of  one  of  his 
plays,  he  declares  that  he  knows  not  any  law 
that  prefcribes  morality  to  a  comick  poet. 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modern  writers 
are  not  always  to  be  trufted.  His  parallel  of 
the  verfification  of  Ovid  with  that  or  Claudian 
has  been  very  juftly  ccnfured  by  Sewel.  His 
comparifon  of  the  ttrft  line  of  Virgil  with  the 
firfl:  of  Statins  is  not  happier.  Virgil,  he  fays, 
is  foft  and  p^entle,  and  would  have  thought 
Statins  mad  if  he  had  heard  him  thunder  out 

Quas  fuperimpofito  moles  geminata  colofTo. 

Statins  perhaps  heats  himfelf,  as  he  pro^ 
ceeds,  to  exaggerations  fomewhat  hyperbolic 
cal  s  but  undoubtedly  Virgil  would  have  been 
too  hafty,  if  he  had  condemned  him  to 
ftraw  for  one  founding  line.  Dryden  wanted  * 
an  inftance,  and  the  firfl  that  occurred  was 
imprefl  into  the  fervice. 

What  he  wifhes  to  fay,  he  fays  at  hazard  j 
he  cited  GorbuduCy  which  he  had  never  feen ; 
gives  a  falfe  account  of  Chapmaris  verfification ; 
and  difcovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  that 
he  tranflatcd  the  firfl  book  of  the  Iliad,  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  fecond. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
made  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As 
having  diflin^uifhed  himfelf  at  Woflminfl^r 
under  the  tuition  of  Bufby,  who  advanced  his 
fcholars  to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely 
attained  in  grammar-fchools,  he  refided  after- 
wards at  Cambridge,  it  is  not  to  be  fiippofed 

that 
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that  his  fkill  in  the  ancient  languages  was  de- 
ficient, compared  with  that  of  common  ftu- 
dents ;  but  his  fcholaftick  acquifitions  feem  not 
proportionate  to  his  opportunities  and  abilities. 
He  could  not,  like  Milton  or  Cowley,  have 
made  his  name  illuflrious  merely  by  his  learn- 
ing. He  mentions  but  few  books,  and  thoie 
fuch  as  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular  ftudy ; 
from  which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in  danger 
of  lofmg  himfelf  in  unknown  regions* 

In  his  Dialogue  on  the  Drama,  he  pronoun- 
ces with  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  trager 
dy  of  Medea  is  not  Ovid's,  becaufe  it  is  not 
fuf&ciently  interefting  and  pathetick.  He  might 
have  determined  the  queftion  upon  furer  evi-v 
dence ;  for  it  is  quoted  by  Quintilian  as  the 
work  of  Seneca ;  and  the  only  line  which  re- 
mains of  Ovid's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us^, 
is  not  there  to  be  found.  There  was  therefore 
no  need  of  the  gravity  of  conjefture,  or  the  dif- 
cufTion  of  plot  or  fentiment,  to  find  what  wasi 
already  known  upon  higher  authority  than 
fuch  difcuflions  can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
pflentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either 
obvious,  and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dref- 
fmg  it  i  or  fuperficial,  which,  by  what  he  gives, 
fhews  what  he  wanted  5  or  erroneous,  haflily 
qolledled,  and  negligently  fcattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  faid  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  Ian- 
guifhcs  in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound 
with  knowledge,  and  fparkle  with  illuftratbns. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  fcience  or  faculty  that 
does  not  fup^ly  him  with  occafional  images 
and  lucky  fimilitudes ;  every  page  difcovers  a 

mine! 
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mind  very  widely  acquainted  both  with  art 
and  nature,   and  in  full  polfeffion  of  great 
flares  of  intelle£tual  wealth.     Of  him  that 
knows  much,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he 
has  read  with  diligence ;    yet  I  rather  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned 
from  accidental  intelligence  and  various  con- 
verfation,  by  a  quick  apprehenfion,  a  judicious 
fele6tion,  and  a  happy  memory,  a  keen  appe- 
tite of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  digeftion ; 
by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing  to  pafs 
without  notice^  and  a  habit  of  reflexion  that 
fufFered  nothing  ufeful  to  be  loft.    A  mind  like 
Dryden's,  always  curious,   always  adtive,  to 
which  every  underftanding  was  proud  to  be 
alTociated,   and  of  which  every  one  folicited 
the  regard,  by  an  ambitious  difplay  of  himfelf, 
had  a  more  pleafant,  perhaps  a  nearer,  way  to 
knowledge  than  by  the  (ilent  progrefs  of  loli- 
tary  reading.     I  do  not  fuppole  that  he  defpi- 
fed  books,    or  intentionally  negle£led  them ; 
but  that  he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetuofity 
of  his  genius,  to  more  vivid  and  fpeedy  in- 
ftruftors;  and  that  his  ftudies  were  rather  de- 
fultory  and  fortuitous  than  conftant  and  fyf- 
tematicaK 

It  muft  be  confelled  that  he  fcarccly  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may  be  transfer- 
red the  praife  which  he  gives  hismafter  Charles. 
His  converfation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge^in  the  nobleft  Dfeful  arts» 
Were  fuch,  dead  authors  could  not  give. 
But  habitudes  of  thofethat  live$ 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive: 

He  drain'd  from  al!,  and  all  they  knew, 
pis  apprehenfion  quickj^  his  judgement  true : 

That 
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That  the  moft  learn'd  with  fhame  confefs 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  leTs* 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proor  be  de- 
manded, I  will  not  undertake  to  give  it  i  the 
atoms  of  probability,  of  which  my  opinion  has 
been  formed,  lie  fcattered  over  all  las  works  ^ 
and  by  him  who  thinks  the  queftion  worth  his 
notice,  his  works  mull  be  perufed  with  very 
clofe  attention. 

Criticifm,  either  didaftick  or  defenfive,  oc* 
cupies  almoil  all  his  profe,  except  thofe  pages 
which  he  has  devoted  to  his  patrons  5  but  none 
of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought  tedious. 
They  have  not  the  formality  of  a  fettled  flylc, 
in  which  the  firfl  half  of  the  fentence  betrays 
the  other.  The  claufcs  are  never  balanced,  nor 
the  periods  modelled  -,  every  word  feems  to  drop 
by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place. 
Nothing  is  cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  ^ry, 
animated,  and  vigorous;  what  is  little,  is  gay; 
what  is  great,  is  fplendid.  He  may  be  thougnt 
to  mention  himfelf  too  frequently ;  but  while 
he  forces  himfelf  upon  our  efteem,  we  cannot 
refufe  him  to  ftand  high  in  his  own.  Every 
thing  is  excufed  by  the  play  of  images  and  the 
fpritelinefs  of  expreffion.  Though  all  is  eafy, 
nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  feems  carelels, 
there  is  nothing  harfli ;  and  though,  fince  his 
earlier  works,  more  than  a  century  has  pafled, 
they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obfol^te* 

He  who  writes  much,  will  not  eaiUy  efcape 
a  manner,  fuch  a  recurrence  of  particular 
modes  as  may  be  eafily  noted.  Dryden  i$  al- 
ways another  and  the  fame  ^^  he  does  not  exhibit 
a  fecond  time  the  fame  elegancies  in  the  faqie 
form,  nor  appears  to  have  any  art  oth^r  than 

that 
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that  of  cxprcffing  with  clearnefs  what  he  thinks 
with  vigour.  His  ftile  could  not  eafily  be  imi- 
tated, either  ferioufly  or  ludicroufly,  for  being 
always  equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no 
prominent  or  difcriminative  charafters.  The 
beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  difproportion 
of  parts  and  features  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an 
over-charged  refemblance. 

From  his  profe  however,  Dryden  derives 
only  his  accidental  and  fecondary  praife ;  the 
veneration  with  which  his  name  is  pronounced 
by  every  cultivator  of  Englifh  Literature,  is 
paid  to  him  as  he  refined  the  language,  im«- 
proved  the  fentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers 
of  Englifh  Poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
and  rugged  metre,  fome  advances  towards  na- 
ture and  harmony  had  been  alreadv  made  by 
Waller  and  Denham;  they  had  fnewn  that 
long  difcourfes  in  rhyme  grew  more  pleafing 
when  they  were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that 
vtrk  connfted  not  only  in  the  number  but  the 
arrangement  of  fyllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny 
that  they  left  much  to  do?  Their  works  were 
not  many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample 
comprehenfion.  More  examples  of  more  modes 
of  compofition  were  neceffary  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  regularity,  and  the  introdu£tion  of 
propriety  in  word  and  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necefla^ 
rily  divides  itfelf  into  diflion  fcholaftick  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and  grofs ; 
and  from  a  nice  diftin£tion  of  thefe  different 
parts,  arifes  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  ftile* 
3t|t  if  we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites 

of 
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of  nature,  to  whom  their  oririnal  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  delicacy  of  fe- 
le6tion  was  little  known  to  our  authors ;  our 
fpeech  lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confufion^ 
and  every  man  took  for  every  purpofe  what 
chance  might  offer  him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den  no  poetical  didlion,  no  fyftem  of  words  at 
once  refined  from  the  groITnefs  of  domeftick 
ufe,  and  free  from  the  harfhnefs  of  terms  ap- 
propriated to  particular  arts.  Words  too  ra- 
miliar,  or  too  remote,  defeat  the  purpofe  of  a 
poet.  From  thofe  founds  which  we  hear  on 
fmall  or  on  coarfe  occafions,  we  do  not  eafilj 
receive  ftrong  impreffions,  or  delightful  images^ 
and  words  to  which  we  are  nearly  ftrangers, 
whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on 
themfelves  which  they  ihould  convey  to  tfainjgs. 

Thofe  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
diflinguifh  poetry  from  profe,  had  been  rarely 
attempted ;  we  nad  few  elegancies  or  flowers 
of  fpeech,  the  rofes  had  not  yet  been  plucked 
from  the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not 
been  joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and 
Penham  could  have  over-born  the  prgudices 
which  had  long  prevailed,  and  wnich  even 
then  were  fheltered  by  the  prot^ion  of  Cow- 
•  ley.  The  new  verfincation,  as  it  was  called^ 
may  be  confidered  as  owing  its  eftablifhment  to 
Dryden ;  from  whofe  time  it  is  apparent  that 
Englifh  poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapfe 
to  its  former  favagenefs. 

The  affluence  and  comprehenfion  of  our 
language  is  very  illuftrioufly  difplayed  in  our 
jiocrical  tranflations  of  Ancient  Writers;    9 

work 
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work  which  the  French  fcem  to  relinquifh  in 
defpair,  and  which  we  were  long  unaUe  to 
pertorm  with  dexterity.  Ben  Jonfon  thought 
It  neceflary  to  copy  Horace  almoft  word  by 
word ;  Feltham»  his  contemporary  and  adver-* 
fary,  confiders  i^  as  indifpenfaUy  requifite  in 
a  tranflation  to  give  line  for  line*  It  is  faid 
that  Sandys,  whom.  Dryden  calls  the  heft  ver« 
fifier  of  the  laft  age,  has  ftruggled  hard  to 
comjprife  every  book  of  ids  Engiifh  Metamor* 
photes  in  the  fame  number  of  verfes  with  the 
original.  Holyday  bad  nothing  in  view  but  to 
ihew  that  he  underftood  his  author^  with  fo 
little  regard  to  the  grandeur  of  his  di^on,  or 
the  volubiHty  of  his  numbers,  that  his  metres 
can  hardly  be  called  verfes ;  they  cannot  be 
read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the  labour 
always  be  rewarded  by  underftanding  them. 
Cowley  faw  that  fuch  cafyers  were  %fervile 
ract\  he  afTerted  hb  liberty,  and  fpre»d  his 
wings  fo  boldly  that  he  left  his  authors*  It 
was  referved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  Umits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  juft  rules  and 
examples  of  tranflation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  different 
principles,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  modes 
of  expreflion  flioukl  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
White  they  run  on  together,  the  clofeft:  tran- 
flation may  be  coniidered  as  the  beft;  but 
when  they  divaricate,  each  muft  take  its  natu- 
ral courfe.  Where  correfpondence  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  content  with 
fomething  equivalent.  T^ranjlatim  therefore^ 
fays  Dryden,  is  not  fo  kofe  as  parapbrafe^  norfo 
clofe  asmetapbrafe. 

1  AU 
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All  poliftied  languages  have  different  ftvles  $ 
the  concife,  the  diffufc,  the  lofty,  and  the 
humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  ftyle  confifts 
the  refemblance  which  Dryden  principally 
exa6ls  from  the  tranflator.  He  is  to  exnibit 
his  author's  thoughts  in  fuch  a  drefs  of  di£tion 
as  the  author  would  have  given  them,  had  his 
language  been  Englifh :  rugged  magnificence 
is  not  to  be  foftened :  hyperbolical  oftentation 
is  not  to  be  reprefled,  nor  fententious  affe£bi* 
tion  to  have  its  points  blunted.  A  tranflator 
is  to  be  like  his  author  ^  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  to 
excel  him. 

The  reafonablenefs  of  thefe  rules  feem  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  vindication;  and  the  effedis 
produced  by  obferving  them  were  fo  happy, 
that  I  know  not  whether  they  were  ever  oppof- 
ed  but  by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  wnofe 
learning  was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poe- 
try ;  and  who,  being  better  qualified  to  give 
the  meaning  than  the  fpirit  of  Seneca,  has  in- 
troduced his  verfion  of  three  tragedies  by  a  de- 
fence of  clofe  tranflation.  The  authority  of 
Horace,  which  the  new  tranflators  cited  in 
defence  of  their  praftice,  he  has,  by  a  judici- 
ous explanation,  taken  fairly  from  them ;  but 
reafon  wants  not  Horace  to  fupport  it. 

It  feldom  happens  that  all  the  neceflary 
caufes  concur  to  any  great  effeft :  will  is  want- 
ing to  power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  arc 
impeded  by  external  obftrufltions.  The  exi- 
gencies in  which  Dryden  was  condemned  to 
pafs  his  life,  are  rcaibnabiy  fuppofed  to  have 
blafted  his^  genius,  to  have  driven  out  his 
works  in  a  ftate  of  immaturity,  and  to  have 

inter- 
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intercepted  the    full-blown  elegance  '  which 
longer  growth  would  have  fupplied. 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  fome- 
times  too  haftily  accufed.  If  the  excellence  of 
Dryden's  works  was  leffened  by  his  indigence, 
their  number  was  increafed  ;  and  I  know  not 
how  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  wntten 
lefs  he  would  have  written  better  j  or  that  in- 
deed he  would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an 
author,  if  he  had  not  been  folicited  by  fome- 
thing  more  preffing  than  the  love  of  praifc. 

But  as  is  faid  by  his  Sebaflian, 

What  had  beetle  is  unknown  i  what  isj  ap^ 
pears. 
We  know  that  Dryden's  feveral  produ6tions 
were  fo  many  fucceflive  expedients  for  his  fup^ 
port ;  his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrow- 
ed, and  his  poems  were  almoft  all  occafional. 

In  an  occafional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expe6ted  from  any  mind, 
however  fertile  in  itlelf,  and  however  ftored 
with  acquifitions.  He  whofe  work  is  general 
and  arbitrary,  has  the  choice  of  his  matter, 
and  takes  that  which  his  inclination  and  his 
fludies  have  bed  qualified  him  to  difplay  and 
decorate.  He  is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publi- 
cation, till  he  has  fatisfied  his  friends. and  him- 
felf ;  till  he  has  reformed  his  firfl  thoughts  by 
fubfequent  examination ;  and  poliftied  away 
thofe  faults  which  the  precipitance  of  ardent 
compofition  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it.  Vir** 
gil  is  related  to  have  poured  out  a  great  num-- 
ber  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  paffed 
the  day  in  reducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occafional  poet  is  circumfcribed  by  the 
narrownefs  of  his  lubjeft.    Whatever  can  hap- 
pen 
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pen  to  man  has  happened  ib  often^  that  litde 
remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have 
been  all  bom ;  we  have  moft  of  us  been  mar* 
ried ;  and  fo  many  have  died  before  us,  that 
our  deaths  can  fupply  but  few  materials  for  a 
poet.  In  the  fate  of  princes  the  publick  has  an 
intereft ;  and  what  happens  to  them  of  good 
or  evil,  the  poets  have  always  confidered  as 
bufinefs  for  the  Mufe.  But  after  fo  many  in^ 
auguratory  gratulations,  nuptial  hymns,  and 
funeral  dirges,  he  muft  be  highly  nivoured  by 
nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  fays  any  thing 
not  faid  berore.  Even  war  and  conqueft, 
however  fplendid,  fugged  no  new  images ;  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  a  vidorious  monarch  can 
be  decked  only  withthofe  ornaments  that  have 
graced  his  predeceffors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The 
poem  mufl  not  be  delayed  till  the  occafion  is 
forgotten.  The  luckv  moments  of  animated 
imagination  cannot  oe  attended;  elegancies 
and  illuftrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gra- 
dual accumulation ;  the  compofition  muft  be 
difpatched  while  converfation  is  yet  bufy,  and 
admiration  frefh;  and  hafte  is  to  be  made, 
left  fome  other  event  fhould  lay  hold  upon 
mankind. 

Occaiional  compofitions  may  however  fe« 
cure  to  a  writer  the  praife  both  of  learning  and 
facility  j  for  they  cannot  be  the  efFeft  of  long 
ftudy,  and  muft  be  fumifhed  immediately 
from  the  treafures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwel  was  the  firft  pub* 
lick  event  which  called  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers.  His  heroick  ftanzas  have  beauties 
and  defe£ls ;  the  thoughts  aie  vigorous,  and 

though 
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though  not  always  proper,  fliew  a  mind  re- 
plete with  ideas ;  the  numbers  are  fmooth,  and 
the  didlion  if  not  altogether  correft,  is  ele- 
gant and  eafy. 

Davenant  feems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
his  favourite  author,  though  Gondibert  never 
appears  to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Da- 
venant he  learned  to  pleafe  his  ear  with  the 
flanza  of  four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  verfification : 
there  are  in  this  early  produftion  no  traces  of 
Donne's  or  Jonfon's   ruggednefs  5  but  he  did 
not  fo  foon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition 
of  forced  conceits.     In  his  verfes  on  the  Ref- 
toration,  he  fays  of  the  King's  exile. 
He,  tofs'd  by  Fate — 
Could  tafte  no  fweets  of  youth's  defired  age. 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 
And  afterwards,  to  ftiew  how  virtue  and  wif- 
dom  are  increafed  by  adverfity,  he  makes  this 
remark : 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 
On  Night  the  honoured  name  of  cmnfellor^ 
Since,  ftruck  with  rays  of  profperous  for-» 

tune  blind. 

We  light  alone  in  dark  affliftions  find. 

His  praife  of  Monk's  dexterity  compriies 

fuch  a  clufter  of  thoughts   unaUied   to  one 

another,  as  will  not  elfewhere  be  eafily  found : 

'Twas  Monk,  whom  providence  deugn'd  to 

loofe 
Thofe  real  bonds  falfe  freedom  did  impofe* 
The  bleffed  faints  that  watched  this  turning 

fcene. 
Did  from  their  ftars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 

Z  To 
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To  fee  fmall  clues  draw  vafteft  weights  along. 
Not  in  their  bulk  but  in  their  order  ftrong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  flight  touch  reftore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 
With  eafe  fuch  fond  chimaeras  we  purfue, 
As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  fubdue : 
But  when  ourfelves  to  aftion  we  betake. 
It   fliuns    the  mint  like  gold    that  chyniifts 

make: 
How  hard  was  then  his  taflc,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  fee  1 
Man's  Architedl  diftindtly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  mufglcs,    nerves,  and  of  the 

brain ; 
Thro'  viewlefs  conduits  ipirits  to  difpenfe 
The  fprings  of  motion  from  the  feat  of  fenfe* 
'Twas  not  the  hafty  produ6l  of  a  day, 
But  the  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wife  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  flrook. 
Would  let  them  play  a-while  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  ftomach  labours  thus^ 
At  firft  embracing  what  it  ftraight  doth  crufh. 
Wife  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours 

crude  j 
Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 
Till  fomc.fafe  crifis  authorize  their  (kill. 

He   had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never 
learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  ufe  of 
mythology.     After  having  rewarded  the  hea- 
then deities  for  their  cafe, 
With  jilga  who  the  facred  altar  ftrows  ? 
To  all  the  fea-gods  Charles  an  offering  owes ; 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  fhall  be  flain ; 
A  ram  to  you,  ye  Tempefts  of  the  Main. 

He 
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He  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 
Prayer  ftorm'd  the  Ikies,  and  ravifh'd  Charles 

from  thence. 
As  heav'n  itfelf  is  took  by  violence. 
And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  moll  awful 
paffages  of  Sacred  Hiftory. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be 
quite  omitted ;  as, 

For  by  example  moft  we  finn'd  before. 
And,  glafs-like,  clearnefs  mix'd  with  iPrailty 
bore. 
How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  necef- 
fary  to  found  his  fentiments  on  Nature,  ap- 
pears from  the  extravagance  of  his  fiftions  and 
hyperboles : 

The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew. 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew ; 
Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  ftraiten'd  lungs. — 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you ; 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  forrow  bears. 
I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  lit- 
tle be  its  value,  was  not  borrowed.     A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  fome  verfes,  in  which 
he   reprefents   France  as  moving  out  of  its 
place  to  receive  the  King.     "  Though  this," 
faid  Malherbe,  "  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not 
**  remember,  it." 

His  poem  on  the  Coronation  has  a  more  even 
tenour  of  thought.  Some  lines  deferve  to  be 
quoted : 

You  have  already  quench'd  fedition's  brand, 
And  zeal  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land ; 

Z   2  The 
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The  jealous  fefts  that  durft  not  truft  that 

caufe 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 
Him  for  their  umpire  and  their  fynod  take. 
And  their  appeal  alone  to  Caefar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
verification,  of  which,  I  believe,  in  all  his 
works,  there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hope  alone. 

Creates  that  joy,  but  i\x\\  fruition. 
In  the  verfes  to  the  lord  chancellor  Claren- 
don, two  years  afterwards,  is  a  conceit  fo 
hopelefs  at  the  firfl:  view,  that  few  would  have 
attempted  it ;  and  fo  fuccefsfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  laft  it  gives  the  mind  more  pexplex- 
ity  than  pleafure,  and  feems  hardly  worth  the 
fludy  that  it  cofts,  yet  it  muft  be  valued  as  a 

Eroof  Qf  a  mind  at  once  fubtle  and  comprc- 
enfive : 
In  open  profpeft  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 
Until  the  earth  feems  joined  unto  the  Iky : 
So  in  this  hemifphere  our  utmoft  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you : 
Our  fight  is  limited  where  you  are  joined. 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  heav'n  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree. 
That,  tho*  your  orbs  of  different  ^reatnefs  be. 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  u^  difpos'd. 
His  to  enclofe,  and  your's  to  be  enclosed. 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptinefs  had  come  between. 

The  comparifon  of  the  Chancellor  to  the 
Indies  leaves  all  refemblance  too  far  behind  it : 
And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Thofe  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy 
fhore 

The 
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The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  conveyed, 
Whofe  guilty  fwcetncfsfirft  their  world  betrayed. 
So  by  your  counfels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  new  and  undifcover'd  world  in  you. 

There  is  another  comparifon,  for  there  is 
little  elfe  in  the  poem,  of  which,  though  per- 
haps it  cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prolaick 
meaning,  the  mind  perceives  enough  to  be  de- 
lighted, and  readily  forgives  its  obfcurity  for 
its  magnificence : 

How  ftrangely  adivc  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
Whofe  reftlefs  motions  lefs  than  wars  do  ceafe  j 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from 

noife; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  em* 

ploys : 
Such  is  the  mighty  fwiftnefs  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  fenfe  be* 

hind. 
While  you  fo  fmoothly  turn  and  rowl  our 

fphere. 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  red:  appear. 
For  as  in  nature's  fwiftnefs,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  our's  is  bom  along, 
All  feems  at  reft  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mov'd  by  the  foul  of  the  fame  harmony : 
So  carry'd  on  by  our  unwearied  care. 
We  reft  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  fhare. 

To  this  lucceed  four  lines,  which  perhaps 
afford  Dryden's  firft  attempt  at  thofe  penetrate 
ing  remarks  on  human  nature,  for  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  peculiar  formed : 
Let  envy  then  thofe  crimes  within  you  fee. 
From  which  the  happy  never  muft  be  free ; 
Envy  that  does  with  mifery  refide. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  pride. 

Into 
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Into  this  poem  he  feems  to  have  colle6):ed 
all  his  powers ;  and  after  this  he  did  not  often 
bring  upon  his  anvil  fuch  ftubborn  and  un- 
malleable  thoughts ;  but,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his 
abilities  to  unite  the  mod  unfociable  matter, 
he  has  concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I  think 
not  myfelf  obliged  to  tell  the  meaning : 
Yet  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  with  time. 
Your  age  but  feems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heav'nly  bodies  do  our  time  beget. 
And  meafure  change,  but  fhare  no  part  of  it : 
And  flill  it  fhall  without  a  weight  increafe, 
Like  this  new  year,  whofe  motions  never  ceafe. 
Forfmce  the  glorious  courfe  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  fun. 
It  muft  both  weightlefs  and  immortal  prove, 
Becaufe  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 

In  the  Annus  Mirabilis  he  returned  to  the 
quatrain,    which   from  that  time  he  totally 
quitted,   perhaps  from  this  experience  of  its 
inconvenience.     This  is  one  of  his  greateft  at- 
tempts.    He  had  fubjefts  equal  to  his  abilities, 
a  great  naval  war,  and  the  Fire  of  London. 
Battles  have  always  been  defcribed  in  heroick 
poetry;  but  a  fea-fight  and  artillery  had  yet 
fomething  of  novelty.     New  arts  are  long  in 
the  vi^orld  before  poets  defcribe  them  :  for  they 
borrow  every  thing  from  their  predeceflbrs, 
and  commonly  derive  very  little  from  nature 
or  from  life.     Boileau  was  the  firft  French 
writer  that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verfe  the  men- 
tion of  modern  war,  or  the  effefls  of  gun- 
powder.    We,  who  are  lefs  afraid  of  novelty, 
had  already  pofleffion  of  thofe  dreadful  images: 
Waller  had  defcribed  a  fea-fight.     Milton  had 

not 
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not  yet  transferred  the  invention  of  fire-arms 
to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence, 
yet  does  not  fully  anfwer  the  expeftation  raifed 
by  fuch  fubjedls  and  fuch  a  writer.  With  the 
ftanza  of  Davenant  he  has  fometimes  his  vein 
of  parenthefis,  and  incidental  difquifition,  and 
flops  his  narrative  for  a  wife  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more 
fentiment  than  defcription,  and  does  not  fo 
much  imprefs  fcenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  de- 
duce confequences  and  make  comparifons. 

The  initial  ftanzas  have  rather  too  much 
refemblance  to  the  firft  lines  of  Waller's  poenj 
on  the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps  fuch  a  be- 
ginning  is  natural,  and  could  not  be  avoided 
without  affedlation.  Both  Waller  and  Dryden 
might  take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on  the^ 
civil  war  of  Rome,  Orbem  jam  totum^  &c. 

Of  the  king  coUcfling  his  navy,  he  fays. 

It  feems  as  every  (hip  their  fovereign  knows. 
His  awful  fummons  they  fo  foon  obey ; 

So  hear  the  fcaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows. 
And  fo  to  pafture  follow  through  the  fea. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden 
had  written  the  two  firft  lines  ferioufly,  and 
that  fome  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  ia 
burlefque.  Who  would  expeft  the  lines  that 
immediately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps 
indecently  hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a 
mode  totally  different  ? 
To  fee  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move, 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  fkies; 
And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 

For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rife. 

The 
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The  dcfcription  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen 
will  afford  a  very  compleat  fpeciflfken  of  the 
defcriptions  in  this  poem : 
And  now  approached  their  fket  from  Incfia 
fraught. 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rifingfan : 
And  precious  fand   from   fouthem  climates 
brought. 
The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 
Like  hunted  caftors,  confcious  of  their  ftore^ 
Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway's  coaft 
they  bring: 
Then  firft  the  North's  cold  bofom  ^ices  bore. 
And  winter  brooded  on  the  eaftern  fpring. 
By  the  rich  fcent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey. 
Which,  fiank'd  with  rocks,  did  clofe  in  co- 
vert lie : 
And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay. 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 
Fiercer  than  cannon,    and  than  rocks  more 
hard. 
The  Englifti  undertake  th'  unequal  war : 
Seven  fhips  alone,  by  which  the  poit  is  barr'd^^ 
Befiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare.  ^ 
Thefe   fight  like  hufbands,    but   like  lovers 
thpfe : 
Thefe  fain  would  keep,  aniLthofe  more  fsdn 
enjoy : 
And  to  fuch  height  their  frantic  paflion  grows. 
That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  de- 
ftroy. 
Amidft  ^yhole  heaps  of  fpices  lights  a  ball. 

And  now  their  odours  ann'd  againfl  them  fly: 
Some  precioufly  by  fhatter'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  feme  by  aromatic  fplinters  die. 

An4 
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And  tho*  by  ttmpefts  of  the  prize  bereft. 

In  heaven's  inclemency  fome  eafe  we  find: 
Our  foes  we  vanquiih'd  by  our  valour  left. 

And  only  yielded  to  the  feas  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  is  the  fublime  too  often 
mingled  with  the  ridiculous.  The  Dutch  feek 
a  fhelter  for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this  furely  need* 
cd  no  illuftration,  yet  they  muft  fly,  not  like 
all  the  reft  of  mankind  on  the  fame  occafion,  but 
like  hunted  cajiors ;  and  they  mi^ht  with  ftri6): 
propriety  be  hunted  j  for  we  wmded  them  by 
our  nofes — ^their  perfumes  betrayed  them.  The 
Hujband  and  the  Lover ^  though  of  more  digni- 
ty than  the  Caftor,  are  images  too  domeftick 
to  mingle  properly  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  two  quatrains  that  follow  are  worthy  of 
the  author. 

The  account  of  the  di&rent  fenfations  with 
which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  the  night 
parted  them,  is  one  of  the  faireft  flowers  of 
Englifli  poetry. 
The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  purfue 

The  combat  ftill,  and  they  afham'd  to  leave: 
Till  the  laft  ftreaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 

And  doubtful  moon-light  did  our  rage  de- 
ceive. 
In  th'  Englifli  fleet  each  fhip  reibunds  wit;h 

And  loud  applaufe  of  their  great  leader's  fame : 
In  firy  dreams  the  Dutch  they  ftill  deftrov. 

And,  flumbering,  fmile  at  the  imagin'd  name. 

Not  fo  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir*d  and  done, 

Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie  % 

Faint  fweats  all  down  thdr  migh^  members 

run, 

( Vaft  bulks  which  little  fouls  but  ill  fupplyO 

In 
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In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread. 

Or,  (hipwreck'd,  labour  to  fomc  diftant  fliorc : 
Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  fleep  no 
more. 
It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  ap- 
propriated terms  of  art  (hould  be  funk  in  ge- 
neral expreffions,  becaufe  poetry  is  to  fpeak  an 
univerfal  language.  This  rule  is  ftill  ftronger 
with  regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to 
few,  and  therefore  far  removed  from  common 
knowledge;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is 
technical  navigation.  YetDryden  wasofopU. 
nion  that  a  fea-fight  ought  to  be  defcribed  in 
the  nautical  language ;  and  certainly^  fays  he, 
as  thofe  who  in  a  logical  difputation  keep  to  gene- 
ral terms  would  hide  a  fallacy  ^  fo  thofe  who  do  it 
in  any  poetical  defcription  would  vet  I  their  igno^ 
ranee. 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience ;  for  by 
experience  at  laft  we  learn  as  well  what  will 
pleafe  as  what  will  profit.  In  the  battle,  his 
terms  feem  to  have  been  blown  away  j  but  he 
deals  them  liberally  in  the  dock  : 

So  here  fome  pick  out  bullets  from  the  fides. 
Some  drive  old   okum    thro'    each  feam  and 
rift : 
Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  /r^»  guide. 

The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 
With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  feams 
injiops : 
Which,    well  laid   oer,    the  falt-fea  waves 
withftand. 
And  Ihake  them  from  the  rifing  beak  in 
drops. 

Some 
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Some  the  gaWd  ropes  with  dawby   marling 
bind, 
Or  fear-cloth  mafts  with  ftrong  tarpawling 
coats : 
To  try   new  Jhrouds  one  mounts   into  the 
wind, 
And  one  below,  their  eafe  or  ftifFnefs  notes. 
I  fuppofe  here  is  not  one  term  which  every 
reader  does  not  wifti  away. 

His  digreflion  to  the  original  and  progrefs  of 
navigation,  with  his  profpeft  of  the  advance- 
ment which  it  (hall  receive  from  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, then  newly  inftituted,  may  be  confidered 
as  an  example  feldom  equalled  of  feafonable 
excurfion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  difcon tented ; 
he  fays,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philofophers, 
Inftrufted  (hips  (hall  fail  to  quick  commerce, 
By  which  remoteft  regions  are  allied. — 
Which  he  is  conftrained  to  explain  in  a  note. 
By  a  more  exaSt  meafure  of  longitude*  It  had 
better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  genius 
to  have  laboured  fcience  into  poetry,  and  have 
(hewn,  by  explaining  longitude,  that  verfe  did 
not  refufe  the  ideas  of  philofophy. 

His  defcription  of  the  Fire  is  painted  by  re- 
folute  meditation,  out  of  a  mind  better  formed 
to  reafon  than  to  feel.  The  conflagration  of 
a  city,  with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant 
diftrefs,  is  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  fpeftacles 
which  this  world  can  oflfer  to  human  eyes ;  yet 
it  feems  to  raife  little  emotion  in  the  breaft:  of 
the  poet ;  he  watches  the  flame  coolly  from 
ftreet  to  ftreet,  with  now  a  refleftion,  and 
now  a  fimile,  till  at  laft  he  meets  the  king, 
for  whom  he  makes  a  fpeech,  rather  tedious  in 

a  time 
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a  time  fo  bufy ;    and  then  follows  again  the 
progrefs  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  fome  pa(^ 
fages  that  deferve  attention  -,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  diligence  of  trades  and  noifeful  gain 
And  luxury,  more  late  afleep  were  laid  5 

All  was  the  night's,  and  in  her  filent  reign 
No  found  the  reft  of  Nature  did  invade 
In  this  deep  quiet  — 

The  expreflion  AU-was  the  night's  is  taken 
from  Seneca,  who  i^emarks  on  Virgil's  line, 
Omnia  noBis  erant  placida  compofta  qmete^ 
that  he  might  have  concluded  better. 
Omnia  noSlis  erant. 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  andani* 
mated. 

The  ghofts  of  traytors  from  the  bridge  des- 
cend 
With  bold  fanatick  fpeftrcg  to  rejoice ; 

About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend 
And  fmg  their  fabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice* 

His  prediftion  of  the  improvements  which 
fhall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and,  with  an  event  which  Poets  can- 
not always  boall,  has  been  happily  verified. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  fimile  that  might 
have  better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  feems 
not  yet  fully  to  have  formed  his  venification,  or 
fettled  his  fyftem  of  propriety. 

From  this  time,  he  addi£ted  himfelf  almoft 
wholly  to  the  ftage,  to  which,  fays  he,  nsyge^ 
nius  never  much  inclined  me,  merely  as  the  molt 
profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing  tra- 
gedies in  rhyme  he  continued  to  improve  his 

diction 
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di£^u>n  and  his  numlyrs.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Harte^  who  had  iludied  his  works 
with  great  attention,  he  fettled  his  principles 
of  verfification  in  1676,  when  he  produced 
the  play  of  Aureng  Zeb  \  and  according  to  his 
own  account  of  the  fhort  time  in  which  he 
wrote  Tyrannick  Love^  and  the  State  of  IrmO'- 
cencey  he  foon  obtained  the  full  effef):  of  dili- 
gence, and  added  facility  to  exa£tnefs. 

Rhyme  has  been  fo  long  banifhed  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effe£t  upon  the 
paflions  of  an  audience ;  but  it  has  this  con- 
venience, that  fentences  ftand  more  independ- 
ent on  each  other,  and  ftriking  paflages  are 
therefore  eafily  felefted  and  retained.  Thus 
the  defcription  of  Night  in  the  Indian  Emperor ^ 
and  the  rife  and  fall  of  empire  in  the  Cmqueji 
of  Granada  are  more  frequently  repeated  thaa 
any  lines  in  All  for  Love^  or  Don  Sebajiian. 

To  fearch  his  plays  for  vigorous  fallies,  and 
fententious  elegancies,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of 
any  little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or 
by  folicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and 
minute. 

His  dramatick  labours  did  not  fo  wholly  ab- 
ibrb  his  thouehts  but  that  he  promulgated  the 
laws  of  tranflation  in  a  preface  to  the  £ngli£h 
Epiftles  of  Ovid,  one  of  which  he  tranfkted 
himfelf,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the 
earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Abfalom  and  Achitophel  is  a  work  fo  well 
known,  that  particular  criticifm  is  fuperflu- 
ous.  If  it  be  confidered  as  a  poem  political 
and  controverfial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprife 
all  the  excellencies  of  which  the  fubje£l:  is  fuf- 
ceptible;   acrimony  of  cenfure,   elegance  of 

praifc, 
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praife,  artful  delineation  of  charafters,  variety 
and  vigour  of  fentiment,  happy  turns  of  lan- 
guage and  pleafmg  harmony  of  numbers  > 
and  all  thefe  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  as  can 
fcarcely  be  found  in  any  other  Englifh  com^ 
pofition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  faults;  fomc 
lines  are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many 
are  irreligioufly  licentious.  The  original  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  poem  was  defedlive;  allegories 
drawn  to  great  length  will  always  break; 
Charles  could  not  run  continually  parallel 
with  David. 

The  fubjeft  had  likewife  another  inconveni- 
ence :  it  admitted  little  imagery  or  defcription, 
and  a  long  poem  of  mere  fentiments  eafily  be- 
comes tedious  J  though  all  the  partg  are  rorci* 
ble,  and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the 
reader,  if  not  relieved  by  the  interpofition  of 
fomething  that  fooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary 
of  admiration,  and  defers  the  reft. 

As  an  approach  to  hiftorical  truth  was  nc- 
ceflary,  the  adlion  and  cataftrophe  were  not  in 
the  poet's  power  -,  there  is  therefore  an  un« 
pleafing  difproportion  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faftion 
formed  out  of  many  fe6ls  various  in  their  prin- 
ciples, but  agreeing  in  their  purpofe  of  mif- 
chief,  formidable  for  their  numbers  and  ftrong 
by  their  fupports,  while  the  king's  friends  are 
tew  and  weak.  The  chiefs  on  either  part  arc 
let  forth  to  view  ;  but  when  expeftation  is  at 
the  height,  the  king  makes  a  fpeech,  and 
Henceforth  a  feries  of  new  times  began. 
Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
caftle,    with   a  wide  moat  and  lofty  battle- 

ments^ 
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ments,  walls  of  marble,  and  gates  of  brafs, 
which  vanifties  at  once  into  air,  when  the 
deftined  knight  blows  his  horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  fecond  part,  written  by  7j/^,  there 
is  a  long  infertion,  which  for  poignancy  of  fa- 
tire,  exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Perfonal 
refentment,  though  no  laudable  motive  to  fa- 
tire,  can  add  great  force  to  general  principles. 
Self-love  is  a  bufy  prompter. 

The  Medaly  written  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ples with  Abfalom  and  AcbitopbeU  but  upon  a 
narrower  plan,  gives  lefs  pleafure,  though  it 
difcovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The 
fuperftrudlure  cannot  extend  beyond  the  foun- 
dation \  a  lingle  chara6ter  or  incident  cannot 
furnifh  as  many  ideas,  as  a  feries  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem  therefore, 
iince  time  has  left  it  to  itfelf,  is  not  much 
read,  nor  perhaps  generally  underftood,  yet  it 
abounds  with  touches  both  of  humorous  and 
ferious  fatire.  The  pifture  of  a  man  whofe 
propenfions  to  mifchief  are  fuch,  that  his  beft 
a6lions  are  but  inability  of  wickednefs,  is  very 
fkilfully  delineated  and  ftrongly  coloured. 
Power  was  his  aim :    but  thrown  from  that" 

pretence. 
The   wretch  turn'd  loyal   in  his  own  de- 
fence. 
And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his  Prince. 
Him,  in  the  anguifti  of  his  foul,  he  ferv'dj 
Rewarded  fafter  ftill  than  he  deferv'd : 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  truft  j 
His  counfels  oft  convenient,  feldom  juft. 
E'en  in  the  moft  fincere  advice  he  gave. 
He  had  a  grudging  flill  to  be  a  knave. 

The 
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The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  years. 

Made  him  uneafy  in  his  lawful  gears : 

At  leaft  as  little  honeft  as  he  cou'd : 

And,  like  white  witches,  mifchicvoufly  good. 

To  his  firft  bias,  longingly,  he  leans ; 

And  rather  wou'd  be  great  by  wicked  means* 

The  Threnodiaj  which  by  a  term,  I  am 
afriad  neither  authorized  nor  analogical,  he 
calls  Augujialisy  is  not  among  his  happieft  pro- 
du6lions.  Its  firft  and  obvious  defeSl  is  the 
irregularity  of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of 
that  age,  however,  were  accuftomed.  What 
is  worfe,  it  has  neither  tendemefs  nor  dignity, 
it  is  neither  magnificent  nor  pathetick.  He 
feems  to  look  round  him  for  images  which  he 
cannot  find,  and  what  he  has  he  diftorts  by 
endeavouring  to  enlarge  them.  He  is,  he 
fays,  petrified  with  grief-,  but  the  marble  fome« 
times  relents,  and  trickles  in  a  joke. 

The  fons  of  art  all  med'cines  try'd. 
And  every  noble  remedy  apply'd ; 

With  emulation  each  effay'd 

His  utmoft  fkill ;  nay  more,  they  prayd: 
Was  never  lofing  game  with  better  conduA 
play'd. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment 
before  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  fovereign,  nor  was  he  ferious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion. 

With  him  th'  innumberable  croud  of  arm- 
ed prayers 
Knock'd  at  the  gates  of  heav'n  and  knocked 

aloud ; 
^hejirjl  well-meaning  rude  petitioners, 

AH  for  his  life  affail'd  the  throne, 
All  would  have  bribed  the  fkies  by  oflfering  up 
their  own.  So 


^  •; 
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So  great  a  throng  not  \  heaven    itfelf  could 

bar  s 
'Twas  almoft  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giants 

A      war. 

The  prayers,  at  leaft,  for  his  reprieve  were 
heard ; 

His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferred. 

There  is  throughout  the  compofition  a  defire 
of  fplendor  without  wealth.  In  the  conclufion 
he  feems  too  much  pleafed  with  the  profpe6t 
of  the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old 
mafter  with  much  fincerity. 

He  did  not  mifcarry  in  this  attempt  for  want 
of  ikill  either  in  lyrick  or  elegiack  poetry.  His 
poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  KilligreWj  is  un- 
doubtedly the  nobleft  ode  that  our  language 
ever  has  produced.  The  firft  part  flows  with  a 
torrent  of  enthufiafm.  Fervet  immenfufque 
ruit.  All  the  ftanzas  indeed  are  not  equaL 
An  imperial  crown  cannot  be  one  continued 
diamond ;  the  gems  muft  be  held  together  by 
fome  lefs  valuable  matter. 

In  his  firft  ode  for  Cecilia's  day,  which  is 
loft  in  the  fplendor  of  the  fecond,  there  are 
paflages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
poet.     The  firft  ftanza  is  vigorous  and  ele-         ^  ^ 
gant,  though  the  word  diapafon  is  too  techni-  /^ 

cal,  and  the  rhymes  are  too  remote  from  one         'y^ 
another, 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  univerfal  frame  began : 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jarring 
atoms  lay, 

And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  fiom  high, 

Arife  ye  more  than  dead.  i 

A  a  Then 
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Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moift  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  ftations  leap, 

And  mufic's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  univerfal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapafon  clofing  full  in  man. 

The  conclufion  is  likewife  ftriking,  but  it 
includes  an  image  fo  awful  in  itfelf^  that  it 
can  owe  little  to  poetry  ;  and  I  could  wifh  the 
antithefis  of  mujick  untuning  had  found  ibme 
other  place. 

The  fpheres  began  to  move. 
And  fung  the  great  Creator's  praife 

To  all  the  blefs'd  above. 
So  when  the  laft  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  (hall  devour. 
The  trumpet  (hall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  (hall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  mufic  (hall  untune  the  &y. 

Of  his  (kill  in  Elegy  he  has  given  a  fped-- 
men  in  his  Eleonora,    of  which  the  following 
lines  difcover  their  author- 
Tho'  all  thefe  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  fpace  of  life  confin'd. 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfeftion  crown'd  ^ 
Tho'  not  fo  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round. 
As  when  in  glory,  thro'  the  public  place, 
The  fpoiis  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to  pafs. 
And  but  one  day  of  triumph  was  allowed. 
The    conful   was   conftrain'd  his    pomp  to 

crow'd ; 
And  fo  the  fwift  proce(fion  hurry 'd  on. 
That  all,  tho'  not  diftinflly^  might  be  (hown : 

So 


"1 
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So  in  the  ftraiten'd  bounds  of  life  confin'd. 
She  gave  but  glimpfes  of  her  glorious  mind ; 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pafs'd  along ; 
Each  prefiing  foremofl  in  the  mighty  throng, 
Ambitious  to  be  feen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes,  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemployed  no  minute  (lipp'd  awav ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  fo  mort  a  ray. 
The  hafte  of  heaven  to  have  her  was  fo  great, ' 
That  fome  were  fmgle  a6is,  tho'  each  compleat; 
And  every  aft  ftood  ready  to  repeat. 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its 
faults,  there  is  fo  much  likenefs  in  the  initial 
comparifon,  that  there  is  no  illuftration.  As 
a  king  would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  la- 
mented. 

As  when  fome  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whifpers,  tirft,  and  mournful  murmurs  rife 
Among  the  fad  attendants ;  then  the  found 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  fpreads  the  news  around. 
Thro'  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blafi 
Is  blown  to  diftant  colonies  at  laft  -, 
Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain. 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign  : 
So  flowly  by  degrees,  unwilling  fame  1 

Did  matchlefs  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim,  > 

Till  public  as  the  lofs  the  news  became.  3 

This  is  little  better  than  to  fay  in  praife  of 
a  (hrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree,  or  of  f 
brook,  that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  wa- 
ters a  country. 

Dryden  confefles  that  lie  did  not  know  the 
lady  whom  he  celebrates ;  the  praife  bdjd^ 
therefore  inevitably^  general,  fixes  no  imprdh 
fion  upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency 
tg  love,  normuc^  defire  of  imitation.  ,JSlW>w- 


A  a  2 


now- 
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ledge  of  the  fubjeft  is  to  the  poet,  what  mate* 
rials  are  to  the  architeft. 

The  Religio  Lately  which  borrows  its  title 
from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Browne,  is  almoft 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  voluntary  efFufion ;  in  this,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  efful- 
gence of  his  genius  would  be  found.  But  un- 
happily the  fubjeft  is  rather  argumentative 
than  poetical :  he  intended  only  a  fpecimen  of 
metrical  difputation. 

And  this  unpolifh'd  rugged  verfe  I  chofe. 

As  fitteft  for  difcourfe,    and  neareft  profc. 

This,  however,  is  a  compofition  of  great 
excellence  in  its  kind,  in  which  the  familiar 
is  very  properly  diverfified  with  the  folemn, 
and  the  grave  with  the  humorous ;  in  which 
metre  has  neither  weakened  the  force,  nor 
clouded  the  perfpicuity  of  argument ;  nor  will 
it  be  eafy  to  find  another  example  equally  hap- 
py of  this  middle  kind  of  writing,  which  though 
profaick  in  fome  parts,  rifes  to  high  poetry  in 
others,  and  neither  towers  to  the  fkies,  nor 
creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  fame  kind  or  not  far  diflant  from  it 
is,  the  Hi?jd  and  Panther^  the  longeft  of  all 
Dryden's  original  poems  j  an  allegory  intend- 
ed to  comprize  and  to  decide  the  cohtrovcrfy 
between  the  Romanifts  and  Proteftants.  The 
fcheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
modious ;  for  what  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
that  one  beaft  fhould  counfel  another  to  rcfl 
her  faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  feems 
well  enough  fkilled  m  the  ufual  topicks  of  ar- 
gument, endeavours  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of 
an  infallible  judge,    and  reproaches  the  Re^ 

formers 
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formers  with  want  of  unity;  but  is  weak 
enough  to  a(k,  why  fince  we  fee  without  know- 
ing how,  we  may  not  have  an  infallible  judge 
without  knowing  where. 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at 
the  common  brook,  becaufe  (he  may  be  wor- 
ried; but  walking  home  with  the  Panther ^ 
talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nicene  Fathers^  and  at 
laft  declares  herfelf  to  be  the  Catholic  church. 

This  abfurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed 
in  the  City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe  of  Montague 
and  Prior  5  and  in  the  detection  and  cenfure 
of  the  incongruity  of  the  fidion  chiefly  con- 
fifts  the  value  of  their  performance,  which, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the 
help  of  temporary  paflions,  feems  to  readers 
almoft  a  century  diftant,  not  very  forcible  or 
animated. 

Pope,  whofe  judgement  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  fubjeft,  ufed  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  moft  correal  fpecimen  of  Dryden'§ 
verfification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may 
be  fuppofed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted, 
his  dehberate  and  ultimate  fcheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  infer,  that  he 
did    not    approve    the    perpetual   uniformity 
which  connnes  the  fenfe  to  couplets,  fince  he 
has  broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph, 
A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged. 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  foreft  rang'dj 
Without  unfpottcd,  innocent  within. 
She  fear'd   no  danger,  for  fhe  knew  no  fin, 
Yet  had  flie  oft  been  chac'd  with  horns  and 

hounds 
And  Scythian  (hafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
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Aim'd  at  her  heart;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly^j 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Thefe  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  mufical, 
notwithftanding  the  interruption  of  the  paufe, 
of  which  the  efFeft  is  rather  increafe  of  plea-r 
fure  by  variety  than  offence  by  ruggednefs. 

To  the  firft  part  it  was  his  intention^  he 
fays,  to  give  the  majejlick  turn  ofheroickpoefy\ 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed  his  dengn 
not  unfuccefsfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
fatire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  fome-f 
times  in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  Prefby- 
terian^  whofe  emblem  is  the  Wolf^  is  not  very 
heroically  majeftick. 

More  haughty  than  the  reft,  the  wolfifh  race! 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famifh'd  face:  > 
Never  was  fo  deform 'd  a  beaft  of  grace.  J 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears,  T 
Clofe  clapp'd  for  fhame;  but  his  rough  \ 
creaft  he  rears,  ; 

And  pricks  up  his  predeftinating  ears.         J 

His  general  charafter  of  the  other  forts  of 
bcafts  that  never  go  to  church,  though  fpritely 
and  keen,  has,  however,  not  much  of  heroic!;; 
poefy. 

Thefe  are  the  chief;  to  number  o*er  the  reft, 
And  ftand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beaft. 
Were  weary  work ;  nor  will  the  mule  defcribc 
A  (limy-born,    and  fqn-begotten  tribe; 
Who  far  from  fteeples  and  their  facred  found. 
In  fields  their  fuUen  conventicles  found. 
Thefe  grofs,  half  animated,  lumps  1  leave ; 
Nor  can  1  think  what  thoughts  they  can  con- 
ceive; 
But  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  fure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  afpire; 

Souls 
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Souls  that  can  fcarce  ferment  their  mafs  of  1 
clay  J  i 

So  droffy,  fo  divifible  are  they,  f 

As  would  but  ferve  pure  bodies  for  allay :       J 
Such  fouls  as  (hards  produce,  fuch  beetle  things 
As  only  buz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings; 
Strike  in  the  dark,    offending  but  by  chance ; 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name ; 
To.  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  arc  the  fame. 
One  more  inftance,    and  that  taken  from 
the  narrative  part,  where  ftyle  was  more  in 
his   choice,     will  (how  how  fteadily  he  kept 
his  refolution  of  heroic  dignity. 
For  when    the  herd,  fuffic'd,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny   heaths,    and  to  their   foreft  laire. 
She  made  a  mannerly  excufe  to  ftay, 
Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way : 
That  (ince  the  fky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 
With   much  good-will  the  motion  was  em- 
braced. 
To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures  pafs'd ; 
Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  fo  foon  forgot 
Her  friend  and  fellow-fufferer   in   the  plot, 
Yet  wondering  how  of  late  fhe  grew  eftrang'd, 
Jler  forehead   cloudy    and   her    countenance 

chang'd. 
She  thought  this  hour  th*  occafion  would  prefent 
To  learn  h^r  fecret  caufe  of  difcontent, 
Which  well  (he  hop'd,  might  be  with  eafe  re- 

drefs'd, 
Confidering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beafl:. 
And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  re(l. 
After  fome  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 
The  lady  of  the  fpotted  muff  began, 

^  The 
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The  fecond  and  third  parts  he  profeffes  to 
have  reduced  to  di6lion  more  familiar  and 
more  fuitable  to  difpute  and  converfation  ;  the 
difference  is  not,  however,  very  eafily  perceiv- 
ed J  the  firft  has  familiar  and  the  two  others 
have  fonorous  lines.  The  original  incongrui- 
ty runs  through  the  whole  j  the  king  is  now 
Cafar^  and  now  the  Lion  ^  and  the  name  Pan 
is  given  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  conftitutional  abfurdity  is  for- 
given, the  poem  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  writ- 
ten with  great  fmoothnefs  of  metre,  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multi- 
plicity of  images ;  the  controverfy  is  embellifh- 
cd  with  pointed  fentences,  diverfified  by  illuf- 
trations,  and  enlivened  by  fallies  of  invcftive. 
Some  of  the  fads  to  which  allufions  are  made 
are  now  become  obfcure,  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  many  fatirical  paflages  little  under- 
flood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance, 
a  compofition  which  would  naturally  be  exa- 
mined with  the  utmoft  acrimony  of  criticifm, 
it  was  probably  laboured  with  uncommon  at- 
tention ;  and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligen- 
ces in  the  fubordinate  parts.  The  original 
impropriety,  and  the  fubfequent  unpopularity 
of  the  fubjeft,  added  to  the  ridiculouinefs  of 
its  firft  elements,  has  funk  it  into  negleft; 
but  it  may  be  ufefully  ftudied,  as  an  example 
of  poetical  ratiocination,  in  which  the  argu- 
ment fufFers  little  from  the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
IVales,  nothing  is  very  remarkable  but  the  ex- 
orbitant adulation,  and  the  infenfibility  of  the 
precipice  on  which  the  king  was  then  (landing, 

which 
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-which  the  laureate  apparently  fharcd  with  the 
reft  of  the  courtiers.  A  few  months  cured  him 
of  controverfy,  difmiffed  him  from  court,  and 
made  him  again  a  playwright  and  tranflator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  tranflation  by 
Stapylton,  and  another  by  Holiday ;  neither 
of  them  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more 
fmooth,  and  Holiday's  is  more  efteemed  for 
the  learning  of  his  notes.  A  new  verfion  wa? 
propofed  to  the  poets  of  that  time,  and  uur- 
dertaken  by  them  in  conjunftion.  The  main 
defign  was  conduced  by  Dryden,  whofe  re- 
putation was  fuch  that  no  man  was  unwilling 
to  ferve  the  Mufes  under  him. 

The  general  charafter  of  this  tranflation 
will  be  given,  when  it  is  faid  to  preferve  the 
wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity  of  the  original. 
The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of 
gaiety  and  ftatelinefs,  of  pointed  fentences  and 
declamatory  grandeur.  His  points  have  not 
been  neglefted ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of  the 
band  feemed  to  confider  as  neceflary  to  be  imi- 
tated, except  Creech y  who  undertook  the  thir- 
teenth fatire.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  poflible 
to  give  a  better  reprefentation  of  that  great  fa- 
tirift,  even  in  thofe  parts  which  Dryden  him*- 
felf  has  tranflated,  fome  paflages  excepted, 
which  will  never  be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  publiflied  Perfius,  tran- 
flated wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though 
like  all  the  other  produftions  fi  Dryden  it 
may  have  fliining  parts,  fecms  to  have  been 
written  merely  for  wages,  in  an  uniform  me- 
diocrity, without  any  ea^er  endeavour  after 
excellence,  or  laborious  effort  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  rea- 
ders 
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ders  of  poetry,  that  oneof  thefe  fatircsis  an  ex- 
ercife  of  the  fchool.  Dryden  fays  that  he  once 
tranflated  it  at  fchool  j  but  not  that  he  prefcrved 
or  publiftied  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook,  perhaps 
the  mod  arduous  work  of  its  kind,  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had  (hewn  how 
well  he  was  qualified  by  his  verfion  of  the 
PoUio,  and  two  epifodes,  one  of  Nifus  and 
Euryalus,  the  other  of  Mezentius  andLaufus. 

In  the  comparifon  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
the  difcriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is  ele- 
vation and  comprehenfion  of  thought,  and 
that  of  Virgil  is  grace  andfplendorof  diftion. 
The  beauties  of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult 
to  be  loft,  and  thofe  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be 
retained.  The  mafly  trunk  of  fentimcnt  is 
fafe  by  its  folidity,  but  the  bloffoms  of  elocu- 
tion eafily  drop  away.  The  author,  having 
the  choice  of  his  own  images,  felefls  thofe 
which  he  can  beft  adorn :  the  tranflator  muft, 
at  all  hazards,  follow  his  original,  and  exprefs 
thoughts  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
chofen.  When  to  this  primary  difficulty  is 
added  the  inconvenience  of  a  language  fo 
much  inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it 
cannot  be  expefted  that  they  who  read  the 
Georgick  and  the  Eneid  fhould  be  much  de- 
lighted with  any  verfion. 

All  thefe  obftacles  Dryden  faw,  and  all  thef? 
he  determined  to  encounter.  The  expe£tati- 
pn  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  great ;  the 
nation  confidered  its  honour  as  interefted  in 
the  event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editi-p 
pns  of  his  author,  and  another  helped  him  it\ 
the  fubordinate  parts.  The  arguments  of  th^ 
feveral  books  were  given  him  by  Addifon. 
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The  hopes  of  the  publick  were  not  difapr 
pointed.  He  produced,  fays  Pope,  the  moji 
noble  and  fpirited  tranjlation  that  I  know  in  any 
language.  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had 
appeared  in  Englifh,  and  appears  to  have  fatis* 
fied  his  friends,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
have  filenced  his  enemies.  Milbourne,  in- 
deed, a  clergyman,  attacked  it ;  but  his  out* 
rages  feem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agi- 
tated by  ftronger  refentment  than  bad  poetry 
can  excite,  and  previoufly  refblved  not  to  be 
pleafed. 

His  criticifm  extends  only  to  the  Preface, 
Paflorals,  and  Qeorgicks ;  an4>  as  he  profefTes, 
to  give  this  antagonift  an  opportunity  of  re- 
prifal,  he  has  added  his  own  verfion  of  the 
hrft  and  fourth  Paftorals,  and  the  firft  Geor- 
gick.  The  world  has  forgotten  his  book  i  but 
fmce  his  attempt  has  given  him  a  place  in  li- 
terary hiftory,  I  will  preferve  a  fpecunen  of  his 
icriticifm,  by  infertin^  his  remarks  on  the  in- 
vocation before  the  hrft  Georgick,  and  of  his 
poetry,  by  annexing  his  own  verfion. 

Ver.  I.  "  What  makes  a  plenteous  harveji^ 
"  when  to  turn^  The  fruitful  foil^  and  when  to 
"  fow  the  com — It's  unlucky^  they  fay,  toftumble 
^^  at  the  threjhold^  but  what  has  z  plenteous  har- 
"  veji  to  do  here  ?  Virgil  woulq  not  pretend 
"  to  prefcribe  rules  for  that  which  depeqds^not 
^'  on  the  hujbandmans  care,  but  the  difpo/ition 
**  of  Heaven  altogether.  Indeed,  Xht  plenteous 
"  crop  depends  fomewhat  on  the  good  method  of 
"  tillage^  and  where  the  lanis  ill  manured,  the 
**  corn  without  a  miracle,  can  be  but  indifferent^ 
**  but  the  harvefi  may  be  goody  which  is  its 
^'  proper  eft  epithet,  tho'  the  hujbandmans  /kill 
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*'  were  never  (o  indifferent.  The  ntxt  fentence 
**  is  too  literal^  and  when  to  plough  had  been 
**  VirgiPs  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  every 
"  body  ;  and  ivhen  to  fow  tbecorn^  is  a  needlefs 
'*  addition. 

Ver.  3.  ^^The  care  of  Jheep^  of  oxen^  and  of 
**  kine^  And  when  to  geld  the  lambs  ^  andjheer  the 
^^  fwine^  would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the 
*'  fura  bounty  qui  cultus  habendo  Jit  peeori^  as 
"  Mr.  D's  deduSlion  of  particulars. 

Ver.  5.  "  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee^ 
*'  I.fi^S^  Mecaenas,  And  Ifmg  to  thee.  — But 
**  where  did  experientia  ever  fignify  birth  and 
''  genius  ?  or  what  ground  was  there  for  fuch 
**  a  figure  in  this  place  ?  How  much  more 
^*  manly  is  Mr.  Ogylby  V  verfion  ! 
**  What  makes  rich  grounds*  in  what  celef* 

tial  (igns, 
''  'Tis  good  to  plough,  and  marry  elms  with 

vines. 
'*  What  beft  fits  cattle,  what  with  (heep  agrees, 
'*  And   feveral  arts  improving  frugal      bees, 
'*  I  fing,  Mecanas. 

**  Which  four  lines,  tho'  faulty  enough,  arc  yet 
"  much  more  to  thepurpofe  than  Mr.  D's  fur. 

Ver.  22.  *'  From  fields  and  mountains  to  my 
"  fi^S  ^^pair.  For  patrium  linquens  nemuSy 
' '  faltufque  Lycai — Very  well  explained ! 

Ver.  23,  24.  ^^  Inventor  Pallas,  of  the  fat^ 
*'  ning  oil^  T*hou  founder  of  the  plough^  and 
'*  ploughman s  toil!  Written  as  if  tbefe  had 
''  bc^n  Pallas  s  invention.  The  ploughman^  toits 
*'  impertinent. 

Ver.  25.  *'  — The  Jhroudrlike  cyprefs-r-Why 
''  Jhroud'like?  Is  z  cyprefs  puU'd  up  by  the 
''  roots,  which  x\\t  fculpture  in  the  la/i  Eclogue 

*'  fills 
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fills  Syhanus's  hand  with  fo  very  like  a 
Jhroud?  Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that 
kind  of  cyi>refs  us'd  often  for /carves  and  bat- 
bands  at  funerals  formerly,  or  for  widow's 
vatTs  &c.  if  fo,  'twas  a  deep  good  thought. 
Ver.  26.  "  — That  wear  the  royal  honours, 
and  increafe  the  year — What's  meant  by  /V 
creafing  the  year  ?  Did  the  gods  or  goddtJTeS 
add  more  months^  or  days,  or  hours  to  it? 
Or  how  can  arva  tueri — fignify  to  wear  ru-^ 
ral  honours  ?  Is  this  to  tranjlate,  or  abufe 
an  author  ?  The  next  couplet  are  borrowed 
from  Ogylhy,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  lefs  to  the 
purpofe  than  ordinary. 

Ver.  33.  **  7i&^  patron  of  the  world,  and 
Rome's  peculiar  guard. — Idle  and  none  of 
FirgiPsy  no  more  than  the  fenfe  of  the  pre- 
cedent couplet ;  fo  again,  \it  interpolates  Virgil 
with  that  and  the  round  circle  of  the  year  to 
guide  powerful  of  blejjings^  which  thou  Jirew'Jl 
around.  A  ridiculous  Latinifm,  and  an  im- 
pertinent addition ;  indeed  the  whole  period 
is  but  one  piece  of  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe,  as 
thofe  who  lay  it  with  the  original  muft  find. 
Ver.  42,  43.  "  And  Neptune  Jhall  refgn  the 
fafces  of  the  fea.  Was  he  conful  or  diBator 
there  ?  And  watry  virgins  for  thy  bedjhall 
Jlrive.  Both  abfurd  interpolations. 
Ver.  47,  48.  "  Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a 
place  is  free.  Ah  happy  Z)-;?,  vftvt  that  place 
for  thee!  But  where  is  that  void?  Or  what 
does  our  tranjlator  mean  by  it  ?  He  knows 
what  Ovid  fays,  God  did  to  prevent  fuch  a 
void  in  heaven;  perhaps,  this  was  then 
forgotten  :  but  Virgil  talks  more  fenfibly. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  49.  "  Thefcorpion  ready  to  receive  tbf 
*'  laws.  No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten 
"  out  of  his  way  (o  fall, 

Ver.  56.  ''  The  Proferpine  affeBs  her  filent 
^"^  feat — What  made  her  then  fo  angry  with 
*'  Afcalaphusy  for  preventing  her  return  ?She 
"  was  now  mus'd  to  Patience  under  the  deter-^ 
**  minations  of  FatCy  rather  than  y^;?^  of  her  r^- 
"  Jidence. 

Ver.  61,    2,  3,    "  P//^    /'i&^  /^rfi,    tfW  the 
**  ploughmans  cares ^  Inter eji  th  greatnefs  in  our 
*^  mean  affairs.     And  ufe  tbyjelf  betimes  to  bear 
"  our  prayers.     VV^hich  is  fuch  a  wretched  ^r- 
**  'verjion  of   VirgiPs   noble  thought  at  Vicars 
**  would  have  blufh'd  at;    but   Mr.  Ogylby 
*^  makes  us  fome  amends,  by  his  better  lines. 
**  O  wherefoc'er  thou  art,  from  thence  incline, 
*'  And  grant  afliftance  to  my  bold  defign ! 
'*  Pity  with  me,  poor  hufbandmens  afimrs, 
**  And  now,  as  if  tranflated,  hear  our  prayers. 
''  This  IS  fenfe,  and  to  the  purpofe :  the  other, 
''  poor  mijlaken /luff.'' 

Such  were  the  ftriftures  of  Milbourae,  who 
found  few  abettors  j  and  of  whom  it  may  be 
reafonably  imagined,  that  many  who  favoured 
his  defign  were  afliamed  of  his  infolence. 

When  admiration  had  fubfided,  the  tranfla-^ 
tion  was  more  coolly  examined,  and  found, 
like  all  others,  to  be  fometimes  erroneous,  and 
fometimes  licentious.  Thofe  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them  5  and 
Dr.  Brady  attempted  in  blank  verfe  a  tranfla-^ 
tion  of  the  Eneid,  which,  when  dragged  into 
the  world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry. 
I  have  never  feen  it ;  but  that  fuch  a  verfion 
there  is,  or  has  been,  perhaps  fome  old  cata- 
logue informed  me.  With 
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With  not  much  better  fuccefs,  Trapp,  when 
his  Tragedy  and  his  Preleftions  had  given  him 
reputation,  attempted  another  blank  verfion  of 
the  Eneid;  to  which,  notwithftanding  the 
flight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he 
had  afterwards  perfeverance  enough  to  add  the 
Eclogues  and  Georgicks.  His  book  may  con- 
tinue its  exiflence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clandef- 
tine  refuge  of  fchoolboys. 

Since  the  Englifti  ear  has  been  accuftomed 
to  the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  numbers,  and 
the  di£tion  of  poetry  has  become  more  fp] en- 
did,  new  attempts  have  been  made  to  tranflate 
Virgil;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attempted 
by  men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dry- 
den.     I  will  not  engage  myfelf  in  an  invidious 
comparifon,   by  oppofing  one  paflage  to  ano- 
ther ;  a  work  of  which  there  would  be  no  end^ 
and  which  might  be  often  ofFcnfive  without  ufe. 
It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that 
the  merit  of  great  works  is  to  be  efl:imated, 
but  by  their  general  effefts  and  ultimate  refult. 
It  is  eafy  to  note  a  weak  line,  ,and  write  one 
more  vigorous  in  its   place;   to  find  a  happi- 
nefs  of  expreflion  in  the  original,    and  tranf- 
plant  it  by  force  into  the  verfion :  but  what  is 
given  to  the  parts,  may  be  fubdufted  from  the 
whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary,  though 
the  critick  may  commend.     Works  of  imagi- 
nation excel  by  their  allurement  and  delight; 
by  their  power  of  attra6ling  and  detaining  the 
attention.     That  book  is  good  in  vain,  which 
the  reader  throws  away.    He  only  is  the  maf* 
ter,  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleafing  captivity; 
whofe  pages  are  perufed  with  eagernels,  and 
in  hope  of  new  pleafure  are  perufed  again; 

and 
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and  whofe  conclufion  is  perceived  with  an  eye 
of  forrow,  fuch  as  the  traveller  cafts  upon  de- 
pa  rting  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I 
will  confent  that  Dryden  fhould  be  tried;  of 
this,  which,  in  oppofition  to  reafon,  makes 
Ariofto  the  darling  and  the  pride  of  Italy  j  of 
this,  which,  in  defiance  of  criticifm,  continue 
Shakefpeare  the    fovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  laft  work  was  his  Fables^  in  which  he 
gave  us  the  firft  example  of  a  mode  of  writing 
which  the  Italians  call  refaccimento^  a  renova- 
tion of  antient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boiardo  has 
been  new-drefled  by  Domenichi  and  Berni. 
The  works  of  Chaucer,  upon  which  this  kind 
of  rejuvenefcence  has  been  beftowed  by  Dry- 
den, require  little  criticifm.  The  talc  of  the 
Cock  feems  hardly  worth  revival 5  and  the  ftory 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite^  containing  an  action 
unfuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed^ 
can  hardly  be  fufFered  to  pafs  without  cenfure 
of  the  hyperbolical  commendation  which  Diy- 
den  has  given  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  in 
a  poetical  Dedication,  a  piece  where  his  origi- 
nal fondnefs  of  remote  conceits  feems  to  have 
revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 
Sigifmunda  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity  of 
the  ftory.  Theodore  and  Honoria^  though  it 
contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  ftriking  defcription.  And  Cymon 
was  formerly  a  tale  of  fuch  reputation,  that, 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  fubjefts  employed  his  pen,  he 
was  flill  improving  our  meafures  and  embel- 
lifhing  our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  interfperfed  fome  fhort 
original  poems,  which,  with  his  prologues^ 
epilogues,  and  fongs,  may  be  comprifed  in 
Congreve's  remark,  that  even  thofe,  if  he  had 
written  nothing  alfe,  would  have  entitled  him 
to  the  praife  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

One  compofition  muft  however  be  diftin« 
guiflied.  The  ode  for  St.  Cecilia  s  Day,  perhaps 
the  laft  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been  always 
confidered  as  exhibitmg  the  higheft  flight  of 
fancy,  and  the  exafteft  nicety  of  art.  This  is 
allowed  to  ftand  without  a  rival.  If  indeed 
there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  fome  o- 
ther  of  Dryden's  works  that  excellence  muft 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  Ode  on  Killigrewy 
it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  fuperior  in  the 
whole ;  but  without  any  (ingle  part,  equal  to 
the  firft  ftanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  faid  to  have  coft  Dryden  a  fortnight's 
labour ;  but  it  does  not  want  its  negligences : 
fome  of  the  lines  are  without  correfpondent 
rhymes  ;  a  defeft,  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and 
which  the  enthufiafm  of  the  writer  might  hin- 
der him  from  perceiving. 

His  laft  ftanza  has  lefs  emotion  than  the 
former ;  but  is  not  lefs  elegant  in  the  didtion. 
The  conclufion  is  vitious  j  the  mufick  of  ^tmo^ 
theusy  which  raifed  a  monarch  to  the  JkieSy  had 
only  a  metaphorical  power;  that  of  Cecilia^ 
which  drew  an  angel  down^  had  a  real  effeft : 
the  crown  therefore  could  not  rcafonably  be 
divided. 

B  b  IN 
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I N  a  general  furvey  of  Drydcn's  labours,  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  mind  very  comprchcn- 
five  by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with  ac- 
quired knowledge.  His  compofitions  are  the 
effc6b  of  a  vigorous  genius  operating  upon 
large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intel« 
le6l;ual  operations  was  rather  ftrong  reafon  than 
quick  fenfibility.  Upon  all  occafions  thatweie 
prefented,  he  ftudied  rather  than  felt,  and 
produced  fentiments  not  fuch  as  Nature  enfor- 
ces, but  meditation  fupplies.  With  the  fim- 
ple  and  elemental  paflions,  as  they  fpring 
feparate  in  the  mind,  he  feems  not  much  ac- 
quainted ^  and  feldom  defcribes  them  but  as 
they  are  complicated  by  the  various  relations 
of  fociety,  and  confufed  in  the  tumults  and 
agitations  of  life. 

What  he  fays  of  Love  may  contribute  to 
the  explanation  of  his  chara6ter : 

Love  various  minds  does  varioufly  inQiire ; 
It  ftirs  in  gentle   bofoms  gentle  fire, 
Like  that  of    incenfe    on  the  altar   laid ; 
But  raging  flames  tempeftuous  fouls  invade; 
Afire  which  every  windy  paffion  blows. 
With  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows. 
Dry  den's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bofoms  : 
Love,  as  it  fubfifts  in  itfelf,  with  no  tendency 
but  to  the  perfon  loved,  and  wiftiing  only  for 
correfpondent  kindnefs;  fuch  love  as  (huts  out 
ail  other  intereft;  the  love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  foft  and  fubtile  to  put  his  faculties  ia. 
motion.   He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur« 
bulent  effervefcence  with  fome  other  defires ; 
when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obffarudled 

by 
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by  difficulties ;  when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or 
exafperatcd  revenge. 

He  is  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  ex- 
cellence, not  often  pathetick  3  and  had  fo  lit- 
tle fenfibiKty  of  the  power  of  effufions  purely 
natural,  that  he  did  not  efteem  them  in  others. 
Simplicity  gave  him  no  pleafure  5  and  for  the 
firft  part  of  his  life  he  looked  on  Otway  with 
contempt,  though  at  laft,  indeed  very  late,  he 
confeffed  that  m  his  play  there  was  Nature^ 
'which  is  the  chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  Know  our  own  motives.  I 
am  not  certain  wnether  it  was  not  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  ge- 
nuine operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  fervile 
fubmiffion  to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  fil- 
led his  plays  with  fatfe  magnificence.  It  was 
neceffary  to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can 
be  captivated  only  by  recolleflion,  or  by  cu- 
riofity ;  by  reviving  former  thoughts,  or  im- 
preffing  new:  fentences  were  readier  at  his  call 
than  images ;  he  could  more  eafily  fill  the  ear 
with  fome  fplendid  novelty,  than  awaken  thofe 
ideas  that  flumber  in  the  heart. 

The  favourite  exercife  of  his  mind  was  ra- 
tiocination; and,  that  argument  might  not 
be  too  foon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of 
liberty  and  neceffity,  deftiny  andcontingence; 
thefe  he  difcufles  in  the  language  of  the  fchool 
with  fo  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which 
he  ufes  are  feldom  underftood.  It  is  indeed 
learning,   but  learning  oat  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  nimfelf  in  dif- 

putation,  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  fide: 

he  was  now  no  longer  at  a  lofs;  he  had  always 

argument  at  command;  verbaque  praoifam  rem 

Bb  2  —give 
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— give  him  matter  for  his  verfe,  and  he  finds 
without  difficulty  verfe  for  his  matter. 

In  Comedy,  ror  which  he  profefies  himfelf 
not  naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he 
excites  will  perhaps  not  be  found  fo  much  to 
arife  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity 
of  charadter  nicely  diftinguifhed  and  diligently 
purfued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumfrances, 
artifices  and  furprizes;  from  jefts  of  a£tion  ra- 
ther than  of  fentiment.  What  he  had  of  hu- 
morous or  paffionate,  he  feems  to  have  had 
not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets;  if 
not  always  as  a  plagiary,  at  leaf):  as  an  mutator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild 
and  daring  fallies  of  fentiment,  in  the  irregu- 
lar and  excentrick  violence  of  wit.  He  de- 
lighted to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning, 
where  light  and  darknefs  begin  to  mingle;  to 
approach  the  precipice  of  abfurdity,  and  ho- 
ver over  the  abyfs  of  unideal  vacancy.  This 
inclination  fometimes  produced  nonfenfe,  whiclt 
he  knew ;    as, 

Move  fwiftly,  fun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pacc,^ 

Leave  weeks  and  months  behind  tnec  in 
thy  race. 

Amariel  flies 
To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air; 
My  flaming  fword  above  them  to  difplay. 
All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day. 
And  fometimes  itiflued  in  abfurdities,  of  which 
perhaps  he  was  not  confcious : 
Then  we  upon  our  orb's  laft  verge  fliall  go. 
And  fee  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  flcy; 
From    thence  our  rolling  neighbours   we 

fhall  know. 
And  on  the  lunar  world  fecurely  pry. 

There 
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Thefc  lines  have  no  meaning;  but  may  wa 
not  fay,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on  another 
book, 
'Tis  fo  Viktfenfe  'twill  ferve  the  turn  as  well  ? 

This  endeavour  after  the  grand  and  the  new 
produced  many  fentiments  either  great  or  buU 
Ky,  and  many  images  either  juft  or  fplcndid ; 
I  am  as  free  as  Nature  firfl:  made  man,1 
Ere  the  bafe  laws  of  fervitude  began,  I 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  favage  f 

ran.  J 

— 'Tis  but  becaufc  the  Living  death  ne'er 

knew, 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that's  new ; 
Let  mc  th'  experiment  before  you  try, 
I'll  (how  you  firft  how  eafy  'tis  to  die. 
*— There  with  a  foreft  of  their  darts  he  ftrove. 
And  flood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove; 
With  Ihis  broad  Iword  the  boldeft  beating 

down. 
While  Fate  grew  pale  left  he  fhould  win  the 

town. 
And  turn'd  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  hook 
To    make  new  dooms,   or  mend  what  it 

miftook. 
— I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay  % 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,   there  it  takes 
Poffeflion  of  your  earth ; 
If  burnt,  and  fcatter'd  in  the  air,  the  winds 
That  ftrew  my  duft  diffufc  my  royalty. 
And  fpread  mc  o'er  your  clime ;   for  where 

one  atom 
Of  mine  Ihall  light,    know  there  Sebaftian 

reigns. 
Of  thefe  quotations  the  two  firft  may  be  allow* 

e4 
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cd  to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  fuch  feleftion  there  is  no  ena.  I  will  add 
only  a  few  more  paffages ;  of  which  the  firft, 
though  it  may  perhaps  not  be  quite  clear  in 
profe,  is  not  too  obfcure  for  poetry,  as  the 
meaning  that  it  has  is  noble : 

No,  there  is  a  neceffity  in  Fate, 
Why  ftill  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate ; 
He  keeps  his  objefl:  ever  full  in  fight , 
And  that  afTurance  holds  him  firm  and  KiRht ; 
True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliis,! 
But  right    before    there  is   no   precipices  i 
Fear  makes  men  look  afide,  andfo  their  foot-  j 
ing  mifs.  J 

Of  the  images  which  the  following  citations 
afford,  the  firft  is  elegant,  the  fecond  mag- 
nificent; whether  either  bejuft,  let  the  readier 
judge. 

What  precious  drops  are  thefe. 
Which  nlently  each  other's  track  purfue 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infantdew  ? 

— Refign  your  caftle — 
— Enter,  brave  Sir;  for  when  you  fpeak   the 

word. 
The  gates  fliall  open  of  their  own  accord ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  (hall  meet. 
And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  feet. 

Thefe  burfts  ot  extravagance,  Dryden  calls 
the  Dalilahs  of  the  Theatre ;  and  owns  that  ma- 
ny noify  lines  of  Maximin  and  Almanzor  call 
out  for  vengeance  upon  him ;  but  IMnew^  fays 
lie,  that  they  icere  bad  enough  to  pleafey  even 
ivhen  I  wrote  them.  There  is  furely  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  he  pleafed  himfelf  as  well  as  his 
audience  j  and  that  thefe,  like  the  harlots  of 

other 
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other  men,   had  his  love,  though  not  his  ap- 
probation. 

He  had  fometimes  faults  of  a  lefs  generous 
and  f^lendid  kind,  He  makes,  like  almoft  all 
other  poets,  very 'frequent  ufe  of  Mythology, 
and  fometimes  cohnefls  religion  and  fable 
too  clofely,  without  diftin£lion. 

He  defcends  to  difplay  his  knowledge  with 
pedantick  oftentation  j  as  when,  in  tranflating 
Virgil,  he  fays  tack  to  the  larboard — and  veer 
jiarboard\  and  talks  in  another  work  oi  virtue 
fpooming  before  the  wind.  His  yanity  now  and 
then  betravs  his  ignorance : 

They  Nature's  king  thro'  Nature's  opticks 
viewed ; 

Revers'd  they  view'dhim  leflen'd  to  their  eyes. 

He  had  heard  of  reverfing  a  telefcope,  and 
unluckily  reverfes  the  objefl. 

He  is  fometimes  unexpeftedly  nieah.  When 
he  defcribej  the  Supreme  Being  as   moved  by 
prayer  to  ftop  the  Fire  of  London,  what  is 
his  expreflion? 
A  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipp'd  above, 
Of  this  a  broad  extinguiper  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry 
drove. 
When  he  defcribes  the  Laft  Day,  and  the  de- 
cifive  tribunal,   he  intermingles  this  image: 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 

From  the  four  quarters  of  the  fky. 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  refift  the 
temptation  of  a  jeft.  In  his  Elegy  on  Cromwel : 
No  iponer  was  the  Frenchman's  caufe  embrac'd. 
Than  the  light  Monjieur  the  grave  Don  out- 

wcigh'd; 
His  fortune  turn'd  the  fcale — 
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He  had  a  vanity  unworthy  of  his  abilities^ 
to  (hew,  as  may  be  fufpeftcd,  the  rank  of  the 
company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  ufc  of 
French  words,  which  had  then  crept  into  con- 
verfation  j  fuch  as  fraicheur  for  coolnefsy  fougu^ 
ioT  turbulence^  and  a  few  more,  none  of  which 
the  language  has  incorporated  or  retained. 
They  continue  only  where  they  flood  firft,  per- 
petual warnings  to  future  innovators. 

Thefeare  his  faults  of  afFe6tation;  his  faults 
of  negligence  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the 
unevennefs  of  his  compofitions,  that  ten  lines 
are  feldom  found  together  without  fomething 
of  which  the  reader  is  afhamed.  Dryden  was 
no  rigid  judge  of  his  own  pages ;  he  feldom 
ftruggled  after  fupreme  excellence,  but  fnatch- 
ed  in  hade  what  was  within  his  reach,  and 
when  he  could  content  others  was  himfelf  con- 
tented. He  did  not  keep  prefent  to  his  mind 
an  idea  of  pure  perfedlion,  nor  compare  his 
works,  fuch  as  they  were,  with  what  they 
might  be  made.  He  knew  to  whom  he  (hould 
be  oppofed.  He  had  more  mufick  than  Waller, 
more  vigour  than  Denham,  and  more  nature 
than  Cowley;  and  from  his  contemporaries  he 
was  in  no  danger.  Standing  therefore  in  the 
higheft  place,  he  had  no  care  to  rife  by  con- 
tending with  himfelf  i  but  while  there  was  np 
name  above  his  own,  was  willing  to  enjoy  fame 
on  the  eafiefi  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought 
fufficient,  he  did  not  flop  to  make  better; 
and  allowed  himfelf  to  leave  many  parts  un- 
finifhed,  in  confidence  that  the  good  lines 
would  overbalance  the  bad.  What  he  had 
once  written,  hedifmifTed  from  his  thoughts; 

and^ 
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and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  example  to  be  found 
of  any  corrcflion  or  improvement  made  by 
him  after  publication.     The  haftinefs  of  hisu 

Eroduftions  might  be  the  efFeft   of   neceffity; 
ut  his  fubfeauent  negle£t  could  hardly  have 
any  other  caule  than  impatience  of  ftudy. 

What  can  be  faid  of  his  verfification,  will 
be  little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praife 
given  it  by  Pope. 
Waller  was  fmooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to"| 

The  varying  verfe,  the  full-refounding  line,  f 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine.  J 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made 
in  Englifti  numbers ;  but  the  full  force  of  our 
language  was  not  yet  felt;  the  verfe  that  was 
fmooth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had 
fometimes  a  finifhed  line,  he  had  it  by  chance. 
Dryden  knew  how  to  chufe  the  flowing  and 
the fonorous  words:  to  vary  the  paufes,  and 
adjuft  the  accents;  to  diverfify  the  cadence, 
and  yet  prefervc  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  metre. 

Of  Triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he 
did  not  introduce  the  ufe,  he  eftabliihed  it. 
The  triplet  has  long  fubfifted  among  us.  Dry- 
den feems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  to 
Chapman's  Homer;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Phaer's  Virgil,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  in  Hall's  Satires,  publiflied  five  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  firfl:  ufed 
by  Spenfcr,  for  the  fake  of  clofing  his  ftanza 
with  a  fuller  found.  We  had  a  longer  mea- 
furc  of  fourteen  fyllables,  into  which  the  Eneid 
?vas  tranflated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of 

the 
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the  ancients  by  other  writers ;.  of  which  Chap* 
man's  Iliad  was,   I  believe,  the  laft. 

The  two  firft  lines  of  Pbaer's  third  Eneid 
will  exemplify  this  meafure: 
When   Afia's  ftate  was  overthrown,    and 

Priam's  kingdom  ftout, 
Allgiltlefs,  by  the  power  of  gods  above  was 

rooted  out. 
As  thefe  lines  had  their  break,  or  ctefura^ 
always  at  the  eighth  fyllable,  it  was  thought  in 
time  commodious  to  divide  them;  and  quar* 
trains  of  lines,  alternately  confilling  of  eight 
and  fix  fyllables,  make  the  moft  foft  and  plea- 
ling  of  our  lyrick  meafures ;  as, 
Relentlefs  Time,  deftroying  power. 

Which  ftone  and  brafs  obey, 
Who  giv'ft  to  every  flying  hour 

To  work  fome  new  decay. 
In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once 
felt,  fome  poems,  as  Drayton  s  Polyolbion^  were 
wholly  written ;   and  fometimes  the  meafures 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  fyllables    were  inter- 
changed with  one  another.     Cowley  was  the 
firft  that  inferted  the  Alexandrine  at  pleafure 
among  the  heroick  lines  of  ten  fyllables,  and 
from  him  Dryden  profeifes  to  have  adopted  it. 
The  Triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  uni* 
verfally  aj)proved.  Swift  al way S  cenfured  them, 
and  v/rote  ibme  lines  to  ridicule  them.     In  ex- 
amining their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  confidered 
that  the  eflence  of  verie  is  regularity,  and  its 
ornament  is  variety.     To  write  verfe  is  to  dif- 
pofc  fyllables  and  founds  harmonically  by  fome 
known  and  fettled  rulej  a  rule  however  lax 
enough  to  fubftitute  fimilitude  for  identity,  to 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to 

relieve 
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relieve  the  ear  without  diiappointing  it.  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  daftyls  and 
fpondees  differently  combined;  the  Englifh  he- 
roick  admits  of  acute  or  grave  fyllables  vari- 
ouflydifpofed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  fe- 
ven  feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  feventeen 
fyllables ;  but  the  Englifh  Alexandrine  breaks 
the  lawful  bounds,  and  furprifes  the  reader 
with  two  fyllables  more  than  he  expefted. 

The  efFeft  of  the  Triplet  is  the  fame :  the 
ear  has  been  accuflomed  to  expeft  a  new  rhyme 
in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  fudden  furprifed 
with  three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  read- 
er could  not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he 
not  obtain  notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces 
on  the  margins.  Surely  there  is  fomething 
unfkilful  in  the  neceffity  of  fuch  mechanical 
direction. 

Confidering  the  metrical  art  (imply  as  a  fci- 
ence,  and  confequently  excluding  all  cafualty, 
we  mufl  allow  that  Triplets  and  Alexandrines 
inferted  by  caprice  are  interruptions  of  that 
conflancy  to  which  fcience  afpires.  And  though 
the  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  juftly 
be  defired,  yet  to  make  our  poetry  exa6t  there 
ought  to  be  fome  dated  mode  of  admitting 
them. 

But  till  fome  fuch  regulation  can  be  formed, 
I  wifh  them  ftill  to  be  retained  in  their  pre^ 
fent  flate.  They  are  fometimes  grateful  to  the 
reader,  and  fometimes  convenient  to  the  poet. 
Fenton  was  of  opinion  that  Dryden  was  toa 
liberal  and  Pope  too  fparing  in  their  ufe. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly  jufl, 
and  he  valued  himtelf  for  his  readinefs  in 
finding  them  j  but  he  is  fometimes  open  to 
objeftion.  It 
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It  is  the  common  pradtice  of  our  poets  to 
end  the  fecond  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  fyl- 
lable: 

Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
Fill'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

Dryden  fometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in 
the  firft : 

Laugh  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny^ 
And  all  the  (landing  army  of  the  Iky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  para- 
graph with  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  wnich, 
though  the  French  feem  to  do  it  without  irre- 
gularity, always  difpleafes  in  Englifti  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favou- 
rite, is  not  always  very  diligently  fabricated  by 
him.  It  invariably  requires  a  break  at  the 
fixth  fyllable;  a  rule  which  the  modern  French 
poets  never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  fome- 
times neglefted ; 

And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates   his 
throne. 

Of  Dryden's  works  it  was  faid  by  Pope,  that 
he  could  feleSi  from  them  better  fpecimens  of  every 
mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  Englijh  writer  could 
fupply.  Perhaps  no  nation  ever  produced  a 
writer  that  enriched  his  language  with  fuch 
variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe  the  im- 
provement, perhaps  the  completion  of  our 
noetre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and 
much  of  the  correftnefs  of  our  fentiments.  By 
him  we  were  taught  fapere  ^  fari^  to  think 
naturally  and  exprefs  forcibly.  He  taught  us 
that  it  was  poffible  to  reafon  in  rhyme.  He 
(hewed  us  the  true  bounds  of  a  tranflator's 
liberty.  What  was  faid  of  Rome,  adorned  by 
Auguftus,     pay  be  applied  by  an  eafy  meta^ 

phor 
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5)hor  to  Englifti  poetry  cmbelliflied  by  Dryden, 
ateritiam  invenity  marmoream  reliquit^  he  found 
it  brick>  and  he  left  it  marble. 


THE  invocation  before  the  Gcorg^cks  is 
here  infcrted  from  Mr.  Milboume's  verfion, 
that,  according  to  his  own  propofal,  his  verfes 
may  be  compared  with  thofe  wnich  he  cenfures. 

What  makes  the  richeft  tiltby  beneath  what  lignt 
To  plough f  and  when  to  match  your  elnu  and  vinesf 
What  care  with  flocks  and  what  with  herds  agrees^ 
And  all  the  management  of  frugal  hees, 
I  fing>  ALtcenas  !  Ye  immenfely  clear, 
Vaft  orbs  of  light  which  ^ide  the  rolling  year^ 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres  if  by  you 
We  fat'ning  com  for  hungry  mafl  purfue^ 
If,  taught  by  you,  wc  firift  the  clufter  prcft. 
And  thin  cold  ftreams  vfith/pritefy  juice  refrelht. 
Ye  fawns  the  prefcnt  numens  of  the  field, 
W^od  nymphs  and  fawns ^  your  kind  afliftance  yields 
Your  gifts  I  fing!  and  thou,  at  whofe  fear'd  flroke 
From  rending  earth  the  ^vfcourfer  broke,    ^ 
Great  Neptune^  O  aflift  my  artful  fong ! 
And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  sroves  belong, 
Whofe  fnowy  heifers  on  her  flow'ry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Caan  Ifle  maintains ! 
Pan,  happy  (hepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine. 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Mcmalus  incline; 
Leave  thy  Lycaan  wood  and  native  grove. 
And  with  thy   lucky   fmiles  our  work   approve! 
Be  Pallas  too,  fweet  oils  inventor,  kind : 
And  he,  who  firft  the  crooked  plough  defign'd  I 
Sylvanus,  god  of  all  the  woods  appear, 
Whofe    hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cyprefs  bear! 
Ye  gods  and  goddejes  who  e'er  with  love. 
Would  guard  our  pafhires,  and  our  fields  improve! 

You, 
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You,  who  new  plants  from  unfown  lands  fupplyj 
And  with  condenfing  clouds  obfcurc  the  flcjr. 
And  drop'em  foftly  thence  in  fruitful  fhowcrs, 
Aflift  my  enterprize,  ye  gentle  powers ! 

And   thou,  great  Cajar!  tho'we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou'lt  fix  thy  lofty  feat. 
Whether  thou'lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome;  or  with  thy  awful  nod. 
Guide  the  vaft  world,    while    thy  great  hand 

fhall  bear, 
The   fruits    and   feafons  of  the  turning  year. 
And  thy    bright  brows   thy    mother's    myrtles 

wear : 

Whether  thou'lt   all    the  boundlefs    ocean  fway. 
And  fea-men  only  to  thyfelf  fhaU  pray> 
TbuUy  thefartheft  ifland  kneel  to  thee. 
And,  that  thou  may'ft   her  fon  by    marriage  be, 
Tetiys  will  for  the  happy  purchafe  yield 
To  make  a  dowry ofhtr  watry  field ; 
Whether  thou'lt  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  Jign^ 
And  o'er  tht  Jummer  months  ferenely  fliine; 
Where  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  fpacious  room  for  thee. 
Where  the   hot   Scorpion  too  his   arnw    declines. 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  rcRgns ; 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be ;    for  fure  the    realms  below 
No  juft  pretence  to  thy  command  can  ihow: 
No  fuch  ambition  fways  thy  vaft  defires, 
Tho* Greece  her  own  Elyfian  Fields  admires. 
And  now,  at  laft,  contented  Pro/erpne 
Can  all    her   mother's  earncft   prayers   decline. 
Whatever  thou'lt  be,    O  guide  our  gentle  courfc. 
And   with  thy  fmiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce  i 
With  me  th'unknowing  ruftics  wants   relieve. 
And,  tho'  on  earth,  our  facred  vows  receive  I 
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Mr.  Drydcn,  havmg  received  from  Rymer 
his  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  tie  laji  Age^ 
wrote  obiervations  on  the  blank  leaves ;  which, 
being  now  in  the  poifeilion  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick,  that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  loft. 

"  That  we  may  the  lefs  wonder  why  pity  and 
"  terror  are  not  now  the  only  fpnngs  on 
"  which  our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shake- 
"  fpcare  may  be  nwre  excufed,  Rapin  confcf- 
"  fes  that  the  French  tragedies  now  all  run 
"  on  the  tendre  5  and  gives  the  reafbn,  becaufe 
^^  love  is  the  paffion  which  moft  predominates 
"  in  our  fouls,  and  that  therefore  the  pafiions 
**  reprefented  become  infipid,  unlefs  they  are 
'*  conformable  to  the  thoughts  of  the  audience. 
''  But  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  this  pafHon 
"  works  notnow  amongft  the  French  fo  itrong- 
'*  ly  as  the  other  two  did  amongft  the  ancients. 
"  Amongft  us,  who  have  a  ftronger  genius 
"  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the  writing 
**  are  much  ftronger:  for  the  raifmg  of  Shake- 
"  fpeare's  pa(fions  is  more  from  the  excellency 
"  of  the  words  and  thoughts  than  thejuftnefs 
'^  of  the  occafion ;  and  if  he  has  been  able  to 
^^  pick  fingle  occafions,  he  has  never  founded 
'^  the  whole  reafonably :  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
^'  poetry  in  writing,  he  has  fucceeded. 

"  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  diSlio^  that 
**  is,  to  the  words  and  difcourfe  of  a  tragedy, 
'^  than  Ariftotle  has  done,  who  places  them  m 
'*  the  taft  rank  of  beauties  5  perhaps,  only  laft 
^*  in  order,  becaufe  they  are  the  la(r  prodiKl  of 

"the 
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the  defign,  of  the  difpofition  or  conne£tioll 
of  its  parts ;  of  the  charafters,  of  the  man- 
ners of  thofechara6lers,  and  of  the  thoughts 
proceeding  from  thofe  manners.  Rapin's 
words  are  remarkable :  'Tis  not  the  admi- 
rable intrigue,  the  furprifing  events,  and 
extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy;  'tis  the  difcouries, 
when  they  are  natural  and  paflionate :  fo 
are  Shakefpeare's. 
"  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  orheroick,  are, 
«  i.Thefableitfelf. 

**  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance, 
•*  in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

"  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  cha- 
<<  rafters  in  fpeaking  ora£ting  what  is  proper 
"  for  them,  and  proper  to  t^  fhewn  oy  the 
"  poet. 

"  4.    The   thoughts    which   exprefs   the 

"  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  exprefs  thofe  thoughts, 

**  In  the  laft  of  thefe.  Homer  excels  Virgil ; 

^^  Virgil  all  other  ancient  poets;  and  Shakef-^ 

**  pcareall  modern  poets. 

"  For  the  fecond  of  thefe,  the  order :  the 
*'  meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a 
*'  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end,  all  juft  and 
''  natural :  fo  that  that  part,  e.g.  which  is  the 
^'  middle,  could  not  naturally  be  the  be^n- 
"  ning  or  end,  and  fo  of  the  reft :  all  depend 
''  on  one  another,  like  the  links  of  a  curious 
"  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are  only  to  be 
**  raifed,  certainly  this  author  follows  Arif* 
^^  totle's  rules,  and  Sophocles'  and  Euripides's 
^'  example :  but  joy  may  be  raifed  too,  and  that 
''  doubly;    either  by  feeing  a  wicked  man 

*'  puniftied. 
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punifhed,  or  a  good  man  at  lad  fortunate  ; 
or  perhaps  indignation,  to  fee  wickednefs 
profperous  and  goodnefs  dcpreffed :  both 
thefe  may  be  pi-ofitable  to  the  end  of  tra- 
gedy, reformation  of  manners ;  but  thelaft 
improperly,  only  as  it  begets  pity  in  the  au- 
dience :  tho'  Ariftotle,  I  confefs,  places  tra- 
gedies of  this  kind  in  the  fecond  form. 
**  He  who  undertakes  to  anfwer  this  excel- 
lent critique  of  Mr.  Rymer^  in  behalf  of 
our  Englifh  poets  againft  the  Greek,  ought 
to  do  it  in  this  manner;  Either  by  yieldmg 
to  him  the  greateft  part  of  what  he  contends 
for,  which  confifts  inthis^  that  the /t^^W, /.  ^. 
the  defign  and  conduft  of  it,  is  more  con- 
ducing in  the  Greeks  to  thofe  ends  of  trage- 
dy, which  Ariftotle  and  he  propofe,  namely, 
to  caufe  terror  and  pity;  yet  the  granting 
this  does  not  fet  the  Greeks  above  the  En- 
glifti  poets. 

**  But  the  anfwer  ought  to  prove  two  things : 
firft,  that  the  fable  is  not  the  greateft  maf- 
ter-piece  of  a  tragedy,  tho'  it  be  the  foun- 
dation of  it. 

"  Secondly,  That  other  ends  as  fuitable  to 
the  nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the 
Englifti,  which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 
"  Ariftotle  places  the  fable  firft;  not  quoad 
dignitatem^  fed  quoad  fundamentum  2  for  a  fa- 
ble j  never  fo  movingly  contrived  tothoie  ends 
of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing 
on  our  affeflions,  except  the  charafters, 
manners,  thoughts,  and  words,  are  fuitable. 
*^  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
that  in  all  thofe,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides : 
C  c  "  and 
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''  and  this  he  has  offered  at,  in  fome  mea- 
"  fure ;  but,  I  think,  a  little  partially  to  the 
"  ancients. 

**  For  the  fable  itfelf;  'tis  in  the  Englifli 
**  more  adorned  with  epifodes,  and  larger  than 
"  in  the  Greek  poets ;  confequently  more  di- 
"  verting.  For,  if  the  adlion  be  but  one,  and 
"  that  plain,  without  any  counter-turn  of  dc* 
*'  fign  or  epifode,  /.  e.  under-plot,  how  can 
''  it  be  fo  pleafing  as  the  Engliin,  which  have 
•'  both  under- plot  and  a  turned  defign,  which 
'^  keeps  the  audience  in  expe£tation  of  the  ca- 
"  taftrophe?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we 
"  fee  through  the  whole  defign  at  firft. 

"  For  the  charafters,  they  are  ndther  fo 
''  many  nor  fo  various  in  Sophocles  andEuri- 
'^  pides,  as  in  Shakefpeare  and  Fletcher;  only 
*^  they  are  more  adapted  to  thofeends  of  tra- 
*'  gedy  which  Ariftotle  commends  to  us,  pity 
"  and  terror. 

*^  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters, 
"  and  confequently  muft  partake  of  their  ad- 
"  vantages  and  difad vantages. 

**  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
"  fourth  and  nfth  beauties  of  tragedy,  arecer- 
*^  tainly  more  noble  and  more  poetiod  in  the 
*'  Enghfti  than  in  the  Greek,  which  muft  be 
"  proved  by  comparing  them,  fomewhat  more 
"  equitably  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

"  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Eng- 
"  lifti  way  is  lefs  conducing  to  move  pity  and 
"  terror,  becaufe  they  often  (hew  virtue  op- 
"  prefled  and  vice  punifhed:  where  they  do 
*'  not  both,  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  dc- 
*^  fended. 

"  And 
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*•  And  if  we  ftiould  grant  that  the  Greeks 
performed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit 
of  difpute  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either 
the  prime,  or  at  leaft  the  only  ends  of  tra- 
gedy. 

*'  'Tis  not  enough  thit  Ariftotle  has  faid  fo; 
for  Ariftotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy 
from  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and,  if  he 
had  feen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind. 
,  And  chiefly  we  have  to  fay  (what  I  hinted 
on  pity  and  terror,  in  the  laft  paragraph 
fave  one),  that  the  punifliment  of  vice  and 
reward  of  virtue  are  the  moft  adequate  ends 
of  tragedy,  becaufe  moft  conducing  to  good 
example  of  life.  Now  pity  is  not  fo  eafily 
raifed  for  a  criminal,  and  the  ancient  tragedy 
always  reprefents  its  chief  perfon  fuch,  as  it 
is  for  an  innocent  man ;  and  the  fuffering 
of  innocence  and  punifhment  of  the  offen- 
der is  of  the  nature  of  Englifh  tragedy :  con- 
trarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhap- 
py often,  and  the  offender  efcapes.  Then 
we  are  not  touched  with  the  fufFerings  of 
any  fort  of  men  fo  much  as  of  lovers;  an4 
this  was  almoft  unknown  to  the  ancients: 
fo  that  they  neither  adminiftered  poetical 
juftice,  of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boafts,  fo  well 
as  we ;  nether  knew  they  the  beft  common 
place  of  pity,  which  is  love. 
"  He  therefore  unjuftly  blames  us  for  not 
building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us;  for 
it  feems,  upon  confideration  of  the  premifes, 
that  we  have  wholly  finiflied  what  they  be- 
gan. 

**  My  judgement  on  this  piece  is  this,  that  it 

is  extrcamly  learned ;  but  that  the  author  of 

Cc  2  "  it 
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**  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the 
'*  Englifh  poets :  that  all  writers  ought  to  ftudy 
V*  this  critique,  as  the  beft  account  I  have 
**  ever  feen  of  the  ancients:  that  the  model  of 
**  tragedy  he  has  here  given  is  excellent,  and 
•*  extreme  correft ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  onlv 
**  model  of  all  tragedy,  becaufe  it  is  too  mucn 
"  circumfcribed  in  plot,  characters,  &c.  and 
"  laftly,  that  we  may  be  taught  here  juftly  to 
"  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  without 
"  giving  them  the  preference  with  this  author, 
**  in  prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

"  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatiie, 
'^  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  fometimes 
''  obfcure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to 
'^  be  moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as 
'•  the  means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  trage- 
**  dy,  which  are  pleafure  and  inftru£tion. 

''  And  thefe  two  ends  may  be  thus  diftin* 
**  guifhed.  The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to 
''  pleafc;  for  his  immediate  reputation  depends 
'*  on  ic. 

**  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  inflrudt, 
'*  which  is  performed  by  making  pleafure  the 
"  vehicle  ot  that  inftruclion;  for  poefy  is  an 
''  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  pront.     Rapin. 

**  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for, 
'*  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  thofe  or  him 
^*  whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been 
"  the  oceafion  of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is 
'  likevvife  in  the  puniflniient  of  the  fame  cri- 
*  minal ;  who,  it  he  be  reprefented  too  great 
'  an  offender,  will  not  be  pitied :  if  altogether 
^  innocent,  his  puniihment  will  be  ujijufl. 

"  Another 
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*^  Another  obfcurity  is,  where  he  fays  So-. 
^*  phoclespcrfefted  tragedy  by  introducing  the, 
^'  third  aaor;  that  is,  he  meant,  three  kinds. 
"  of  adiion ;  one  company  finging,  or  an6-; 
"  ther  playing  on  the  mufick  5  9  third  danc- 

"  To  make  a  true  judgment  in  thiscompe* 
*^  tition  betwixt  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Eng- 
**  lifti,  in  tragedy : 

"  Confid?r,  firft,  how  Ariftotle  has  defined 
**  a  tragedy.  Secondly,  wh^t  he  affigns  the 
*'  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  what  he  thinks 
*•  the  beauties  of  it.  Fourthly,  the  means  to 
*•  attain  the  end  propofed. 

"  Compare  the  Greek  andlSnglifli  tragick 
"  poets  juftly,  and  without  partiality,  accord- 
ing to  thofe  rules. 

"  Then,  fecondljr,  confider  whether  Arif^ 
totle  has  made  a  juft  definition  of  tragedy; 
of  its  parts,  of  its  ends.,  and  of  its  beauties ; 
and  whether  he,  having  not  feen  any  others 
but  thofe  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  had 
♦^  or  truly  could  aetermihe  what  all  the  excel- 
"  lencies  of  tragedy  are^  and  wherein  they 
**  confift. 

"  Next  fhew  in  what  ancient  tr^edy  was 
*^  deficient :  for  example,  in  the  narrownefs 
"  of  its  plots,  andfewnefs  of  perfons,  and  try 
♦*  whether  that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek 
"  poets  J  and  whether  their  excellency  was  fo 
"  great,  when  the  variety  was  vifibly  fo  little  \ . 
"  or  whether  what  they  did  was  not  very  eafy 
^^  to  do. 

**  Then  make  a  judgement  on  what  the  Eng^ 
<*  lifh  have  added  to  their  beauties :  as,  fo]r 
**  example,  pot  only  more  plot,  but  alfo  new 

"  paCfioiiSi 
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"  paflions ;  as,  namely,  that  of  love,  fcarce 
"  touched  on  by  the  ancients,  except  in  this 
"  one  example  of  Phaedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Ry- 
"  merj  and  in  that  how  fhort  they  were  of 
"  Fletcher! 

**  Prove  alfo  that  love,  being  an  heroick 
*'  paffion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be 
"  denied,  becaufe  of  the  example  alledged  of 
•'  Phaedra;  and  hovr  far  Shakefpeare  has  out- 
"  done  them  in  friendfhip,  &c. 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enqui- 
**  ry ;  confider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough 
*'  for  tragedy  to  move ;  and  I  believe,  upon  a 
"  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  v^ill  be  found 
*'  that  its  work  extends  farther  5  and  that  it  is 
**  to  reform  manners,  by  »  delightful  repre- 
**  fentation  of  human  life  in  great  perfons,  by 
^^  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true,  then  not 
**  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
**  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but 
*^  generally  love  to  virtue  and  hatred  to  vice; 
**  by  (hewing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punifli* 
"  ments  of  the  other;  at  leaft,  by  rendering 
*'  virtue  always  amiable,  tho'  it  be  (hewn  un- 
"  fortunate ;  and  vice  deteftable,  tho'  it  be 
**  (hewn  triumphant. 

"  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
*'  difcouragement  of  vice  be  the  proper  ends  of 
*'  poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  tho*  good 
*'  means,  are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  paf- 
^*  fions,  in  their  turns,  are  to  be  fet  in  a  fer- 
*'  ment :  as  joy,  anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be 
*'  ufed  as  the  poet's  common-places;  and  a 
*'  general  concernment  for  the  principal  a£tors 
"  is  to  be  railed,  by  making. them  appear  fuch 
"  in  their  characters,   their  words,  and  ?i6H- 

"  ons, 
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"  ons,  as  will  intereft  the  audience  in   their 
*^  fortunes. 

"  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  pity 
**  comprehends  this  concernment  for  the  good, 
"  and  terror  includes  deteftation  for  the  bad, 
"  then  let  us  confider  whether  the  Englifh 
"  have  not  anfwered  this  end  of  tragedy,  as 
"  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps  better. 

"  And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objeftions  againft 
**  thefe  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed, . 
"  that  we  may  fee  whether  they  are  of  weight 
**  enough  to  turn  the  balance   againft  our 
"  countrymen. 

"  'Tis  evident  thofe  plays,  which  he  ar- 
"  raigns,  have  moved  both  thofe  paflions  in  a 
"  high  degree  upon  the  ftage. 

"  To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the 
*'  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  a^ors,  feems 
**  unjuft. 

"  One  reafon  is,  becaufe  whatever  a6tors 
**  they  have  found,  the  event  has  been  the 
"  fame;  that  is,  the  fame  paflions  have  been 
always  moved  5  which  fhews,  that  there  is 
fomething  of  force  and  merit  in  the  plays 
themfelves,  conducing  to  the  defign  or  rai- 
ling thefe  two  paflions:  and  fuppofe  them 
*'  ever  to  have  been  excellently  a6led,  yet 
**  aflion  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more 
"  life,  upon  the  ftage;  but  cannot  give  it 
**  wholly  where  it  is  not  firft.  But,  fecondly,  I 
"  dare  appeal  to  thofe  who  have  never  feen 
"  them  acted,  if  they  have  not  found  thefe 
"  two  paflions  moved  within  theim :  and  if  the 
"  general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer's  pre* 
"  judice  will  take  off  his  fingle  teftimony. 

*•  This, 
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^'  This,  being  matter  of  fad,  isreafonably 
*^  to  be  eflabliihed  by  this  appeal:  as  if  one 
"  man  fays  'tis  night,  the  reft  of  the  world 
''  conclude  it  to  be  day ;  there  needs  no  far- 
^'  ther  argument  againft  him,  that  it  is  fo. 

"  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taftc  is  dc^ 
'^  praved,  his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at 
'*  bcft  but  evince  that  our  poets  took  not  th^ 
^'  bed  way  to  raife  thofe  paiFions ;  but  expe- 
^^  rience  proves  againft  him,  that  thele  means, 
''  which  they  have  ufed,  have  been  fuccefsfiil^ 
**  and  have  produced  them, 

'^  And  one  reafon  of  that  fuccefs  is,  in  my 
*'  opinion,  this,  that  Shakefpeare  and  Flet- 
''  cher  have  written  to  the  |eniu8  of  the  age 
'^  and  nation  in  which  they  hved ;  for  though 
' '  nature,  as  he  obje£ls,  is  the  fame  in  all  places, 
''  and  reafon  too  the  fame;  yet  the  cUmfite, 
"  the  age,  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  to 
'^  whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  fo  dimrent, 
''  that  what  pleafed  the  Greeks  would  not  fa- 
''  tisfy  an  Englifh  audience. 

''  And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a  foundation 
-'  of  truer  reafon  to  pleafe  the  Athenians  than 
•'  Shakefpeare  and  Fletcher  to  pleafe  the  Eng- 

'  li(h,  it  only  (hew  that  the  Athenians  were 
''  a  more  judicious  people;  but  the  poet's  bu* 
''  fincfs  is  certainly  to  pleafe  the  audience. 

**  Wlicther  our  Englifti  audience  have  been 
''  ])]earcd  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it, 

'  or  with  bread,  is  the  nextqueftion;  that  is, 
''  whctlier  the  means  which  Shakefpeare  and 
*'  Fletcher  have  ufed  in  their  plays  to  raife 
''  thole  paflipns  before  named,  be  better  ap- 
•'  plied  to  the  encjs  by  the  Greek  poets  tban 
y  uv  them.    And  perhaps  we  fhall  not  graAt 

?«  htixi 
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^^  him  this  wholly:  let  it  be  granted  that 
**  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  th^ 
"  ftream,  or  to  pleafe  the  people  by  their  owi^ 
"  ufuai  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their 
^^  judgements,  it  ftill  remains  to  prove  that 
^^  our  theatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 

**  The  faults,  which  he  has  found  in  their 
^^  defigns,  arc  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  ma- 
ny places  than  realbnably  urged;   and  as 
much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by 
"  one  who  were  as  witty  as  himielf. 

"  2.  They  deftroy  not,  if  they  are  granted, 
^^  the  foundation  of  the  fabrick ;  only  take  a- 
^*  way  from  the  beauty  of  the  fymmetry :  for 
*^  example,  the  faults  in  the  cluira£ler  of  th? 
^'  King  and  Nocking  are  not  as  he  mak^ 
^^  them,  fuch  as  render  him  deteftable,  but  on* 
^*  ly  imperfections  which  accompany  human 
^'  nature,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  excufed 
"  by  the  violence  of  bis  love;  fo  that  they  det- 
'*  troy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him : 
^-  this  anfwer  may  be  applied  to  mo£k  of  his 
obje&ions  of  that  kind. 
**  And  RoUo  committing  many  murders, 
"  when  he  is  aiifwerable  but  for  one,  is  too 
'^  feverely  arr^gned  by  him ;  for  it  adds  to  our 
''  horror  and  deteftation  of  the  criminal :  and 
''  poetick  juftice  is  not  negle6led  neither ;  for 
^*  we  flab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  ofl^nce 
-  ^  which   he  commits ;  and  the  point,  which 
*'  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not 
*'  fo  much  in  the  death  of  an  offender  as  the 
''  raifmg  an  horror  of  his  crimes. 

*<  That  the  criminal  fhould  ndther  be  whol- 
^'  ly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  fo  par- 
^^  ticipatin^  of  both  as  to  moye  both  pity  and 
'*  terror,    is  certainly  a  good  rule,   but  not 
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'  perpetually  to  be  obferved ;  for  that  were  to 

*  make  all  tragedies  too  much  alike,  which 
'  objeftion  he  forefaw,  but  has  not  fully 
'  anfwered. 

•  *  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the 

*  ancients  are  more  corre6tly  plotted,  ours  are 

*  more  beautifully  written.  And  if  we  can  raife 

*  paffions  as  high  on  worfe  foundations,  it 

*  fhews  our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for, 

*  in  all  other  parts  of  it,  the  Englifh  have 
'  nianifeftlv  excelled  them." 


THE  original  of  the  following  letter  is 
preferved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
kindly  imparted  to  the  publick  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Vyfe. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  John  Dry- 
den,  Efq  J  to  his  fons  in  Italy,  From  a 
MS  in  the  Lambeth  Library,   marked  N^. 

933- P-  56. 
(Subjcribed) 

Al  Illuftrifllmo  Sign'« 

Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 

d'  Honore  A.  S.  S. 

In  Roma. 

Franca  per  Mantoua. 

"  Sept.  the  3d,  our  ftile. 
''  Dear  Sons, 

''  Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in 
''  the  country,  I  cannot  write  at  large,  becaufe 
'*  I  find  myfelf  fomewhat  indifpofed  with  a 
*'  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  rather  woife 
•'  than  I  was  in  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by 
**  your  letter  of  July   26th,   your  ftile,   that 
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^'  you  are .  both  in  health ;  but  wonder  you 
*^  fhould  think  me  fo  negligent  as  to  forget 
^^  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  (hip  in  which 
**  your  parcel  is  to  come*  I  have  written  to 
^'  you  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
^^  I  have  fent  by  fafe  hands,  as  I  told  you, 
*^  and  doubt  not  but  you  have  them,  before 
^*  this  can  arrive  to  you.  Being  out  of  town, 
**  I  have  forgotten  the. (hip's  name,  which 
^*  your  mother  will  enquire,  andpiit.it  into 
'*  her  letter^  which  is  joined  with  mine.  But 
'^  the  matter's  name  I  remember:  he  is  called 
'^  Mr.\Ralph   Thorp;    the  (hip  is  bound  to 
''  Leghorn,   con(i£ned  to  Mr.  Peter  ^d  Mr. 
^^  Tho.  Ball,  Merchants.  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
'*  that  by  Tonfon'«  jneans  almofl:  ajl .  our  let* 
**  ters  have  mifcarried  for  this  laft  vear.  But 
<<  however  he  has  mKied  of  his  d^gn  in  the 
^<  Dedication, .  though  .hff  had  prepaned  the 
**  book  for  it;  jfor  in  every  figure  of  Bneas 
*^  he  has  xaufed  him  to  be  drawn,  .likeK. 
^^  William,  with  a  hoked  no(e.  After  mj  return 
*^  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Ro- 
**  bert  Howard's,  written  long  fincc,  andlate- 
'<  ly  put  by  him  into  my  h^nds :  'tis  called  the 
''  Conqueji  vf  China  by  the  Tartars,  It  will  coft 
**  me  (ix  weeks  (tuay»  with  the  probable  be* 
'^  nefit  of  an  hundred  pounds.   In  the  mean 
<*  time  I  am  writing  a  fong  for  St.  Cecilia's 
^^  Feaft,   who,  you  know,  is  the  patconefs  of 
^'  mu(ick..This  is  troublefome,   and  no  way 
'^  beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  Stew-- 
<«  ards  of  the  Feaft,  who  came  in  a  body  to 
^<  me  to  de(ire  that  kindnefs,  one  of  them  being 
^^  Mr.  Bridgman,  whofe  parents  are  your  mo* 
**  ther's  friends.  I  hope  to  fend  you  thirty  gui^ 

^^  neas 
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^'  neas  between  Michaelmas  and  Chriftmafs^ 
**  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  account  when  I 
*'  come  to  town.  I  remember  the  counfel 
you  give  me  in  your  letter ;  but  diiTembling^ 
though  lawful  in  fome  cafes,  is  not  my  talent; 

■  ■  yet,  for  your  fake,  I  will  ftrugglc  with  the 
•'  plain  opcnnefs  of  my  nature,  and  keep  in 
**  my  juft  refentments  againfl:  that  degenerate 
**  order;  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter  not  myfclf 

■  *  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but  do  my  duty, 
**  and  fuffer  for  God's  fake  5  being  aflured,  be- 
"  forehand,  never  to  be  rewarded,  though  the 
''  times  fhould  alter.  Towards  the  latter  end 
''  of  this  month,  September,  Charles  will  be- 
''  gin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  according 
'^  to  his  nativity,    which,  cafting  it  myfelf,  I 
*'  am  fare  is  true,  and  all  things  mtherto  have 
''  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that 
''  I    predi£led   them  ;    I  hope  at  the  fame 
''  time  to  recover  more  healtn,  according  to 
'*  my  age.   Remember  me  to  poor  Hany^ 
'*  whofe  prayers  I  earneftly  defire.  My  Vii^ 
**  fucceeds  in  the  world  beyond  its  defert  or 
**  my  cxpeftation.  You  know  the  profits  might 
"  have  been  more ;  but  neither  my  confcience 
•^  nor  my  honour  would  fuffer  me  to  take 
*-'  them :  but   I  never  can  repent  of  my  jCon« 
•'  ftancy,  lince  I  am  thoroughly  perfuaded  of 
*'  the  jullice  of  the  caufe  for  which  I  fufier.  It 
*'  has   pleafed  God  to  raife  up  many  friends 
''  to  me  amongft  my  enemies,    thQUgh  they 
*'  who  oucjht  to  have  been  my  friends  are  ncg- 
^*  ligcnt  of   me.    lam  called  tq  dinner,    and 
**  cannot  go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  defire 
■'  vow  to  cxcufe;  and  am 

*'  Your  Mod  aiFe6lionate  father 
'*  John  Dryden." 
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Of  Sir  JOHN  DENHAM  very  little  is 
known  but  what  is  related  of  hint  by  Wood, 
or  by  himfelf. 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615;  the  only 
fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horfely 
in  Eilex^  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir 
Garret  Moore  baron  of  Mellefont. 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being 
made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  brought  him  away  from  his  native 
country,   and  educated  him  in  London. 

In  1671  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  confidered  *'  as  a  dreaming  young  man, 
^^  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than  ftudy;'' 
and  therefore  gave  no  prognofticks  of  his  fu- 
ture eminence ;  nor  was  fufpedted  to  conceal, 
under  (luggilhnefs  and  laxitv,  a  genius  born 
to  improve  the  literature  or  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  profecuted  the  con^- 
mon  law  with  fufficient  appearance  of  appli- 
cation ;  yet  did  not  lofe  his  propenfity  to  cards 
and  dice ;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by 
gameftcrs. 

Being 
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Being  feverely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he 
profeffed,  and  perhaps  believed,  himfelf  r&« 
claimed )  and,  to  teftify  the  lincerity  of  his  re- 
pentance, wrote  and  publifhed  "  An  Eflay  up-^ 
on  Gaming." 

He  feems  to  have  divided  his  ftudies  between 
law  and  poetry;  for,  in  1636,  he  tranilated 
the  fecond  book  of  the  Eneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died  ^  and  then, 
notwithftanding  his  refolutions  and  profeflions, 
he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and 
lofl:  feveral  thoufand  pounds  that  had  besn  left 
him. 

In  1641,  he  publifhed  ''  The  Sophy."  This 
feems  to  have  given  him  his  firft  hold  of  the 
publick  attention  5  for  Waller  remarked,  "  that 
"  he  broke  out  like  the  Irifh  rebellion  three- 
"  fcore  thoufand  ftrong,  when  nobody  was 
**  aware,  or  in  the  leaft  fufpefted  it."  An 
obfervation  which  could  have,  had  no  propri-^ 
ety,  had  his  poetical  abilities  been  Known 
before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  fherifFof  Sur- 
rey, and  made  governor  of  Farnham  Caftle  for 
the  king;   but  he  foon  refigned  that  chai^e^ 
and  retreated  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he 
^  publifhed  "  Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poem  had  fuch  reputation  as  to  excite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades 
excellence.  A  report  was  fpread  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The 
fame  attempt  was  made  to  rob  Addifon  of  his 
Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Effay  on  Criticifm. 

In  1647,  the  diftrefles  of  the  royal  family 
required  him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
ployments. 
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ployments.  He  was  entrufted  by  the  queen  with 
a  meffage  to  the  king ;  and,  by  whatever  means, 
fo  far  foftened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh  Peters,  that, 
by  his  interceflion,  admiffion  was  procured.  Of 
the  king's  condefcenfion  he  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  the  dedication  of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  king's  correfpondence ;  and,  as  he  foys, 
difcharged  this  office  with  great  fafety  to  the 
royalifts  :  and  being  accidentally  difcovered  by 
the  adverfe  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's 
hand,  he  happily  efcaped  both  for  himfelf  and 
his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  %  underta- 
king. In  April  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the 
duke  of  York  from  London  into  France,  and 
delivered  him  there  to  the  Queen  and  prince  of 
Wales.  This  year  he  publifhed  his  tranflation 
of ''  Cato  Major. 

He  nowrefidedin  France,  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  king;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  fometimes 
enjoined  by  his  mafterto  write  occafional  ver- 
fes ;  one  of  which  amufements  was  probably 
his  ode  or  fong  upon  the  Embaffy  to  Poland, 
by  which  he  and  lord  Crofts  procured  a  con- 
tribution of  ten  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Scotch,  that  wandered  over  that  kingdom. 
Poland  was  at  that  time  very  much  frequented 
by  itinerant  traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very 
little  commerce  and  of  great  extent,  where 
every  man  refided  on  his  own  eftate,  contribu- 
ted very  much  to  the  accommodation  of  Ufe, 
by  bringing  to  every  man's  houfe  thofc  little 
neceflaries  which  it  was  very  inconvenient  to 
want,  and  very  troublefomc  to  fetch.  I  have 

.    formerly 
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formerly  readi  without  much  reflexion,  of 
the  multitude  of  Scotchmen  that  travelled  with 
their  wares  in  Poland;  and  that  their  num- 
bers were  not  fmall^  the  fuccefs  of  this  nego- 
tiation gives  fufficient  evidonce. 

x^bout  this  time,  what  eftate  the  war  and  the 
gameftershad  left  him  was  fold,  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned 
to  England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  Is  no  ac- 
count. At  the  refloration  he  obtained,  what 
many  miffed,  the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  being 
made  furveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  dig- 
nified with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  ieems 
now  to  have  learned  fome  attention  to  moneyi 
for  Wood  fays,  that  he  got  by  his  place  ieveA 
thoufand  pounds. 

After  the  Reftoration  he  wrote  the  poem  on 
Prudence  and  Juftice,  and  perhaps  fome  of  his 
other  pieces :  and  as  he  appears,  whenever  a^ 
ny  ferious  queftion  comes  before  him,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  piety,  he  confecrated  his  poeti- 
cal powers  to  religion,  and  made  a  metrical 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David.  In  this  at- 
tempt he  has  failed;  but  in  facred  poetry,  who 
has   fucceeded  ? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his 
mafter  and  efteem  of  the  publick  would  now 
make  him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  (hort 
and  uncertain :  a  fecond  marriage  brought  up- 
on him  fo  much  difquiet,  as  for  a  time  difor- 
deredhis  underftanding;  and  Butler  lampoon-^ 
ed  him  for  his  lunacy.  I  know  nor  whether 
the  malignant  lines  were  then  made  publick, 
nor  what  provocation  incited  Butler  to  do  that 
which  no  provocation  can  excufe. 
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His  frenzy  lafted  not  long;  and  he  feems 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mind ;  for  he 
wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  fur- 
vive  5  for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was 
buried  by  his  fide. 


D  E  N  H  A  M  is  defervedly  confidered  as  one 
of  the  fathers  of  Engliih  poetry.  ^'  Denham  and 
"  Waller,"  fays  Prior,  "improved  our  verfifica- 
^'  tion  and  Dryden  perfe£bd  it.''  He  has  given 
fpecimens  of  various  comjpofition,  defcriptive^ 
ludicrous,  dida£tick,  and  lublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with 
almoft  all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  up^ 
on  proper  occafions  a  merry  feUoWy  and  m 
common  with  moft  of  them  to  have  been  by 
nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it. 
Nothing  is  lefs  exhilarating  than  the  ludicroul^ 
nefs  of  Denham.  He  does  not  fail  for  want  of 
efforts  :  he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs ;  but  he  is 
never  merry,  unlefs  the  ^*  Speech  againfl  peace 
in  the  clofe  committee,"  be  excepted.  For  grave 
burlefque,  howevec,  his  imitation  of  Davenant 
fhews  him  to  have  been  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occafional  poems  there 
is  perhaps  none  that  does  not   deferve  com* 
mendation.  In  the  verfes  to  Fletcher,  we  h^ve 
an  image  that  has  fince  been  often  ado^pted ; 
''  But  whither  am  I  flray*d  ?  I  need  not  raife 
*^  Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  difpraifei 
"  Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lefTer  ruins  buUt^ 
*^  Nor  need  thy  j  ufler  title  the  foul  guilt 

Dd  ^0# 
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"  Of  caftcm  kingjs,  who  to  fccurc  thdr  reijn, 

''  Muft  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kin- 
"  drcd  flain." 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  pro^ 
logues, 

"  Poets  arc  fultans,  if  they  had    thdr  willi 
**  For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill." 
And  Pope, 

*'  Should  fuch  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule 
"  alone, 

''  Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the 
**  throne." 

But  this  is  not  the  beft  of  his  little  pieces ; 
it  is  excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanfiiaw,  and  hb 
elegy  on  Cowley. 

His  praife  of  Fanfhaw's  verfion  of  Guarini^ 
contains  a  very  fpritely  and  judicious  chara6^ 
of  a  good  tranilator : 

''  That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doftdedin^ 

"  Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

''  Thofe   are  the  laboured  births  of  Uaviih 
"  brains 

*'  Not  the  effeft  of  poetry,  but  pains  j 

^'  Cheap  vulgar  arts,    whofe  narrowneis 
"  affords 

*'  No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  (Hck 
•^  at  words. 

*^  A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doft  purfue 

'^  To  make  tranflations  and  tranflators  too. 

"  They  but  preferve  the  afhes,  thou  the  flame, 

^^  True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame." 

The  excellence  of  thefe  lines  is  greater,  as 
the  truth  which  they  cont^n  was  not  at  diat 
time  generally  known. 

I  lis  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his 
laft,  and,  among  his  ihorter  works,  his  beft 

performance: 
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performance :  the  numbers  are  mufical^  and 
the  thoughts  are  juft. 

Cooper's  Hill  is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  feems  to  have  hetn^  at  leaft  among 
us,  the  author  of  a  fpecies  of  compofition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of  which  the 
fundamental  fubjeft  is  fome  particular  land- 
fcape,  to  be  poetically  defcribra,  with,  the  ad- 
dition of  fome  embelhfhments  as  may  be  fup- 
plied  by  hiftorical  retn>fpe£tion,  or  indden- 
tal  meditation. 

To  trace  a  new  fcheme  of  poetry  has  in  it- 
felf  a  very  high  claim  to  praife,  and  its  pndfe 
is  yet  more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by 
Garth  and  Pope;  after  whofe  names  little  will 
be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  finaller  poets, 
that  have  lert  fcarce  a  comer  of  the  ifland  un- 
dignified by  rhime,  or  blank  verfe. 

Cooper's  Hill,  if  it  be  malidouflv  in«. 
fpedied,  will  not  be  found  without  its  taults* 
The  digreffions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too 
frequent,  and  the  fentiments  ibmetimesfuchas 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  enquiry. 

The  four  verfes,  which,  fince  DrydeHJias 
commended  them,  almoft  every  writer  for  a 
century  paft  has  imitated,  are  generally  known: 

''  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  tb^f 
"  ftream  \\ 

*^  Mv  great  example  as  it  is  my  themcft 

''  Tho' deep  yet  deari  tho^gratli^  yetndr 
«  duU;  -^ 

••  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing 
"  full." 
The  lines  are  in  themfelves  not  pcrfeft:  for    . 
mod;  of  the  wmds,  thus  artfuHy  oppofed,  are 
-V    .  Bd  2  to  f 
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to  be  underftood  fimply  on  one  fide  of  the 
comparifon,  and  metaphorically  on  the  others 
and  if  there  be  any  language  which  does  not 
exprefs  intelleftual  operations  by  material  i- 
mages,  into  that  language  they  cannot  be  tran- 
ilated.  But  fo  much  meaning  is  comprifed  in 
fo  few  words;  the  particulars  of  refemblance 
are  fo  perfpicacioufly  colle6led,  and  every  mode 
of  excellence  feparated  from  its  adjacent  fault 
by  fo  nice  a  line  of  limitation;  the  different 
parts  of  the  fentence  are  fo  accurately  adjufted; 
and  the  flow  of  the  lafl:  couplet  is  fo  fmooth 
and  fweet,  that  the  paffage,  however  celebrat- 
ed, has  not  been  praifed  above  its  merit*  It 
has  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  muil  be  num- 
bered among  thofe  felicities  which  cannot  be 
produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labour,  but  muft 
arife  unexpectedly  in  fome  hour  propitious  to 
poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  that 
miderftood  the  neceflity  of  emancipating  tran- 
flation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines 
and  interpreting  fingle  words.  How  much 
this  fervile  practice  obfcured  the  cleared  and 
deformed  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  anci- 
ent authors,  may  be  difcovercd  by  a  perufal  of 
our  earlier  vtrfions ;  fome  of  them  the  works 
of  men  well  qualified  not  only  by  critical  know- 
ledge, but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet,  by  a 
miftaken  ambition  of  exadlnefs,  degraded  at 
once  their  originals  and  themfelves. 

Denham  faw  the  better  way,  but  has  not 
perfued  it  with  great  fuccefs.  His  verfions  of 
Virgil  are  not  pleafmg;  but  they  taught  Dry- 
den  to  plcafe  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
TuUy  on  ''  Old  Age*'  has  neither  theclwmcfs 
of  profe,  nor  the  Ijpritelinefs  of  poetry* 
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The  «  ftrcngth  of  Dcnham/*  which  Pope 
fo  emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  ma- 
ny lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much 
meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  fen- 
timenjt  with  more  weight  than  buU^. 
On  the  Thames, 
**  Though  with  thofe  itream^  he  no  refcra* 

^*  blance  hol4| 
^^  Whofe  fo^m  is  ^mber,  an4  their  gravel 

"  gold} 
^^  His  genuine  and  lefs  guilty  wealth  %'^^^ 

"  plore^ 
^^  Search  not  his  hot^omi    but  furvey  t^i^ 
"  (hore," 

On  Strafford, 
**  His  wifdgm  fuch,  at  once  it  c|id  appear 
^'  The  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  king-f 

"  doms  fear} 
''  Whilft  fmgle  he  ftQo4  forth,  ^nd  feemVl, 

^*  altl^ougn 
**  E^ch  had  an  army,   as  an  equal  foe. 
^^  Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  tq  make 
•^  The  hirers  mpre  concerned  than  he  that 

"  fpakc} 
**  Each  feem'd  to  a6l  ths^t  part  he  caipe  to  fee, 
*^  And  none  was  more  a  looker-qn  than  he} 
^*  So  did  he  move  ouf*  pa|fions,   forne  were 

"  known 
•*  To  wifh,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their 


**  own. 


^*  Now  private  pity  ftrovc  with  publick  hate, 
^*  lieafon  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate." 

On  CQwjcy. 
'^  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
^'  Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own; 

"  Horace's 
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"  Horace's  wit,   and  Viipl's  ftate, 
'^  He  did  not  fteal,  but  emulate! 
^^  And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 
"  Their  garb,  butnottheircloaths,  did  wear*" 
As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the 
regard  of  pofterity  arifes  from  nis  improvement 
of  our  numbers,  his  verfification  ought  to  be 
confidered.    It  will  afford  th^t  pleafure  which 
arifes  from  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  li^t 
natural  judgement  forfakins  bad  copies  by  de» 
grees,  and  advancing  towards  a  better  prarace» 
as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  himfelr. 

In  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  written  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  vears  old,  may  be  itill 
found  the  old  manner  or  continuing  tne  {en£t 
ungracefully  from  verfe  to  verfe. 

"  Then  all  thofe 
"  Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  eicape, 
'*  Returning,  know  our  borrowed  arms,  and 

"  Ihape, 
''  And  differing  dialed:  thenthdr  numbers 

**  fwell 
"  And  grow  upon  usj  firft  Choroebui  fell 
"  Before  Minerva's  altar;  next  did  bleed' 
*'  Juft  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  ex- 

**  ceed 
''  In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
••  Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,   wounded  by 
"  Their  friends;  nor  thee,   Pantheus,  thy 

"  piety, 
"  Nor  confecrated  mitre,  from  the  fame 
'*  111  fate  could  fave;  my  country's  funeral 

**  flame 
'*  And  Troy's  cold  aflies  I  attefl,  and  call 
*'  To  witnefs  for  myfelf,  that  in  their  fkll 

''  No 
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"  No  foes,,  no  deaths  no  danger  I  declined, 
•*  Did,  and  deferv'd  no  lefs,  my  fate  to  find." 
From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he 
afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  his  followers 
the  art  of  concluding  their  fenfe  in  couplets ; 
which  has  perhaps  hetn  with  rather  too  much 
conftancy  purfued. 

This  pafTage  exhibits  one  of  thofe  triplets 
which  are  not  infrequent  in  this  firft  effay, 
but  which  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  maturer 
judgement  difapproved,  fince  m  his  latter  works 
he  had  totally  rorbora  them. 

His  rhymes  arefuch  as  feem  found  without 
difiic^tv,  by  following  the  ii^nfe  1  and  are  for 
the  mofi  part  as  exa£l  at  leaft  as  thof?  of  other 
poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  ihift-* 
ed  off  with  what  he  can  get. 

"  O  how  transform  dt 
**  How  much  unlike  that  Heftor  who  re-^ 

"  tunid 
''  Clad  in  AchiUes*  fpoU^' 
And  again, 
"  From  thence  a  thoufand  leffer  ^pottsjprung^ 
^*  Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  RomeJ^ 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon 
a  word  too  feeble  to  fuftain  it ; 

^*  Troy  confounded  falls 
^^  From  all  her  glories:    if  it  might  have 

"  ftood 
**  By    any   power,    by  this  right  hand  it 

''Jhou'J. 
"  — And  though  my  outward  ftate  misfor-^ 

"  tune  bath 
'^  Depreft  thus  low,    it  cannot    reach  my 
*'  faith," 

^  —Thus 
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'^  — Thus  by  his  fraud  and  qur  own  £aith 

"  overcome, 
• '  A  feigned  tear  deftroys  us,  againft  wbm 
^^  Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prev^l, 
*'  Nor  ten  years  conflidV,  nor  a  thoufand  fail." 
He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of 
his  verfes :  in  one  paifage  the  word  ifie  rhymes 
three  couplets  in  fix* 

Moft  of  thefe  petty  faults  are  in  his  firft 
produdions,  when  he  was  lefs  fkilful,  or  at 
leaft  lefs  dexterous  ip  the  ufe  of  words;  and 
though  they  ha4  been  more  frequent,  they 
could  only  have  leffened  the  grace,  not  the 
ftrength,  of  his  compofition*  He  is.  one  of 
the  writers  that  improved  our  taite,  and  ad- 
vanced our  language,  and  whom  we  ought 
therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  havr 
ing  done  much,  hie  left  much  to  ^o* 
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HOMAS  SPRATw^sbomm  1636^ 
at  Tallaton  in  Devonfhire,  the  fon  of  ^  cler* 
gyman ;  and  having  been  pdifcatpd,  as  he  tells 
of  himfelf,  not  at  Weftminft^r  or  Eton,  but  * 
at  a  little  ichool  by  the  dmvchj9vd  iide,  be^ 
came  a  (commpne^  of  Wadhani  College  in  Ox- 
ford in  1 65 1;  and^  bfnng  chofen  fcho}ar  next 
year^  proceeded  through  the  ufual  academical 
courfe^  and  in  1657  Ix^me  matter  of  arts.  He 
obtained  a  fe)lQw|hip,  and  commenced  poet. 

In  16^99  his  poem  oh  the  death  of  Oliver 
was  pubhmed^  with  thqfe  of  Dryden  and  Wal- 
ler. In  his  dedication  to  Dr*  Wilki^s  he  ap- 
pears a  very  willing  and  liberal  encomiaft*  both 
of  the  living  an^  the  dead.  He  implores  his  pa- 
tron's e:^cufe  of  l^s  verfes,  both  as  falling  7^ 
infinitely  below  the  full  and  fublime  genius  of  that 
excellent  poet  itibo  made  tins  noay  ^  writing  free 
of  our  nation^  an4  beingyJ  little  equal  and  pro^ 
portioned  to  the  renown  of  the  prince  on  whom  they 
were  written  j  fuch  great  aBions  and  lives  defer ^ 
ving  to  be  theJubjeSl  of  the  nob^fi  pfns  amf  mojl 
divine  pl>anfies.  He  proceeds :  Having  fo  long  ex^ 
perienced  your  carf  and  indulgenfe^  ana  befnfor^ 
medj  astt  were^  by  your  own  bands^  not  to  entitle 
you  to  any  thing  which  my  meapnefs  produces^  would 
be  not  only  injufiice  but  facri lege. 

He 
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He  publifhed  the  fame  year  a  poem  on  the 
Tlagueof  Athens  y  a  fubjefl  of  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  what  could  recommend  it.  To  thefc 
he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr*  Cowley's 
death. 

After  the  Reftoration  he  took  orders^  and 
by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  helped  in  writing  the  Jtebearfal.  He 
was  likewife  chaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  tavourite  of  Wilkins,  at  wfaofc 
houfe  began  thofe  philofbphical  conferences 
and  enquiries,  which  m  time  produced  the  Roy- 
al Society,  he  was  confequently  engaged  in  the 
fame  fludies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows  % 
and  when,  after  their  incorporadon,  ibme- 
thing  feemed  neceffary  to  reconcile  the  pob- 
lick  to  the  new  inflitution,  he  undertoc^  to 
write  its  hiftory,  whifh  he  publiihedin  1 667. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  feledion  of 
fentiment  and  elegance  of  di^tipn  have  been 
able  to  preferve,  though  written  upon  a  fob* 
je6t  flux  and  tranfitory,  The  Hiftory  of  th9 
Royal  Society  is  npw  read  not  with  the  wifh  to 
know  what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how 
their  tranfaftions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  publifhed  Obferuations  on 
Sorbieres  Voyage  into  England^  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  Wren.  TKis  is  a  work  not  ill  performed  ; 
but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  leaft  its  full  pro- 
portion or  praife. 

In  1668  he  publifhed  Cowley's  Latin  poem?, 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author  5 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  be- 
fore Cowley's  Englifh  works,  which  were 
by  will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclefiaftical 
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Ecclefiaftical  benefices  now  fell  faft  upon 
him.  In  1668  he  became  a  prebendary  of  Weft, 
minfter,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of 
St.  Mai^ret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey,  He  was^ 
in  1680  made  canon  of  Windfor,  in  1683  dean 
of  Weftminfter,  and  in  1684  bifbopofRo^ 
cheften 

The  Court  having  thus  a  dsum  to  his  dili- 
gence and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Ryehoufe  Plot ;  and  in  1685 
ptiblifhed  A  true  Acfount  and  Declaration  of  the 
Dorrid  Confpiracy  aMtnJl  tke  late  JCing^  bis  pre^ 
fent  Majefiy^  and  toe  prefent  Kjomxmment  i  a  per- 
formance whiqh  he  thought  convenient,  after 
the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excufe. 

The  fame  year,  being  clerk  of  the  clofet  to 
the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal;  and  the  year  afterwards  recdved  the  &ft 
proof  of  his  mafter's  confidence,  by  being  ap. 
pointed  one  of  the  coQimiffioners  for  ecclen- 
aftical  affairs.  Qn  the  critical  day,  when  the 
Deflaration  dijf^guifhed  th^  true  fons  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  ftood  neuter,  and  per« 
mitted  it  to  be  read  at  Weftminileri  but  pref- 
fed  none  to  violate  his  conlcience  1  and  whea 
the  bifhop  of  London  was  brought  before  them^ 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  fi^^ered  inter^ft  or  obedience  to 
carry  him  j  but  further  he  refufed  to  go.  When . 
he  found  that  the  powers  oiF  the  ecclefiaflk^ 
commiffion  were  to  be  exeroifed  ag^nft  thoie 
who  had  refufed  (he  Declaration,  ne  wrote  to 
the  lords,  and  ptb^r  comoiiffioners,  a  fonnal 
profeflion  of  his  unwUlingnefs  to  exercife  that 
authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himfelf 
from  them.  After  mey  had  read  his  letter,  they 

adjourned 
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adjourned  for  fix  months^    and  f^^arcely  ev^ 
met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  government  was  to  be  fettled,  Sprat  was 
one  of  thofe  who  confidered,  in  a  conference,  the 
great  queftion,  whether  the  Crown  was  vacant, 
^nd  manfully  fpoke  in  favour  of  his  old  mafter* 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  efta- 
blifhment,  and  was  left  unmolefted;  but  in 
1692  a  ftrange  attack  was  made  upon  him  bv 
one  Roiert  Toung  and  Stephen  Blackhead^  both 
men  convi£ted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  fchem6  was  l^id,  prifoners  in  New* 
gate.  Thefe  men  drew  up  an  afibciation,  iq 
which  they  yrhofe  names  were  fubfcribed  de- 
clared their  refolution  to  reftore  king  James  | 
to  feize  (he  princefs  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive; 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thoufand  men  to 
meet  king  James ;  when  he  mould  land.  To  this 
they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marl- 
borough, Salifbury,  and  others.  The  cop^  of 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fi£htiou8 
requef^,  to  which  an  anfwer  in  his  own  banJwzs 
defired.  His  hand  was  copied  fo  well,  that  h^ 
confefTed  it  might  have  deceived  himfelf.  Black- 
Kcad,  >yho  had  carried  the  letter,  being  fent 
again  with  a  plaufible  raefTage,  was  very  curi- 
ous to  fee  the  houfe,  and  particularly  impor-* 
tunate  tq  be  let  into  the  liudy  i  where,  as  19 
iappofed,  he  defigned  to  leave  the  AfTociation. 
This  however  was  denied  him,  and  hp  dropt 
it  in  a  flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
Privy  Council;  and  May  7,  1692,  the  bi(hop 
was  arrefled,  and  kept  at  a  meflfenger's  under  4 
ih  icl  guard  eleven  days.  His  houfe  was  fearch- 

cd. 
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cd,  and  dire£tions  were  given  that  the  flower- 
pots (hould  be  infpefted.  The  meflcngers 
however  mifled  the  room  in  which  the  paper 
was  left.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third  time; 
and,  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
brought  it  away. 

The  biihop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on 
June  the  loth  and  13th,  examined  again  be- 
fore the  Privy  Counfel,  and  confronted  with  his 
accufers.  Young  perfifted  with  the  mofl:  obdu- 
rate impudence,  againft  the  ftrongeft  evidence ; 
but  the  refolution  of  Blackhead  by  degrees 
gave  way.  There  remained  at  laft  no  doubt  of 
the  bifhop*s  innocence,  who,  with  great  pru-- 
dence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progrefs,  and 
detefted  the  characters  of  the  two  informers, 
and  publiihed  an  account  of  his  own  exami- 
nation, and  deliverance ;  which  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  upoii  him,  that  he  commemorated 
it  through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thankf^ving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  intereft,  the  vil- 
lians  had  contrived  an  accufation  which  they 
muft  know  themfelves  utterly  unable  to  prove, 
was  never  difcovered. 

After  this,  he  pafTed  his  days  iathequitt  ex- 
ercife  of  his  fun£tion.  When,  the  caufe  of 
Sacheverell  put  the  publick  in  commotion,  he 
honeftly  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the 
church.  He  lived  to  his  feventy-ninth  year,  and 
died  May  20,  171 3. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  fomc 
publick  occafion  they  both  preached  before  the 
houfe  of  commons.  There  prevailed  in  thoic 
days  an  indecent  cuilom  :  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourite  topic  in  a  manner  tliat 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
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exprefTed  b^  a  loud  bumj  continued  in  propor- 
tion to  their  zeal  or  pleafure.  When  Burnet 
f)reached»  part  of  his  congregation  bummed  fb 
oudly  and  fo  long,  that  he  fat  down  to  enjoy 
it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief 
When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewife  was  honoured 
with  the  like  animating  bum ;  but  he  ftretched 
out  his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried^ 
"  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you,  peace." 

This  I  was  told  m  my  youth  by  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  no  carelefs  obferver  of  the  pa£- 
fages  of  thofe  times. 

Burnet's  fermon,  fays  Salmon,  was  remar* 
kable  for  fedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Bur-^ 
net  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  kmg;  whichy 
he  faid,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the*thanks  of 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  befides  his  few  poems, 
are,  The  Hiftory  ot  the  Royal  Society,  Tnc  Life 
of  Cowley,  The  Anfwer  to  Sorbiere,  TheHif-- 
tory  of  the  Ryehoufe  Plot ;  The  Relation  of  his 
own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons. 
I  have  heard  it  obferved,  with  great  juftnefs, 
that  every  book  is  of  a  different  lund,  and  that 
each  has  its  diflinft  and  charafteriftical  excel* 
lence. 

My  bufinefs  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  con- 
fidered  Cowley  as  a  model;  ^nd  fuppofed  that 
as  he  was  imitated,  perfe£tion  was  approached. 
Nothing  therefore  but  Pindarick  liberty  was  to 
be  expe6led.  There  is  in  his  few  produ6Uons 
no  want  of  fuch  conceits  as  he  thought  excel- 
lent; and  of  thofe  our  judgement  may  1)e  fettled 
by  the  firfl  that  appears  in  his  praife  of  Crom- 
well, where  he  fays  that  Cromwell'syk/m,  Uke 
many  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  old. 
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ENT  WORTH  DILLON,  carl  of  Rof- 
common,  was  born  in  Ireland,  during  the 
lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who,  being  his  god- 
father, gave  him  his  own  fumame.  His  fa« 
iher  had  been  converted  by  Ufher  to  the  pro* 
teftant  religion;  and  when  the  popifh  rebelli- 
on broke  out,  Strafford,  thinking  the  family 
in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Irifh, 
fent  for  his  godibn,  and  placed  him  at  his  own 
feat  in  Yorkfliire,  where  he  was  inftru6ted  in 
Latin;  which  he  learned  fo  as  to  write  it  with 
purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able 
to  retdn  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton^ 
from  whofe  notes  on  Waller  moft  of  this  ac- 
count mvift  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
ivhethei:  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  in- 
flrufter  whom  he  afligns  to  Kofcommon  is  one 
pr.  Hally  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  fa- 
mous Hall^  then  an  old  man  and  a  bifhop. 

When  the  ftorm  broke  out  upon  Strafford^ 
his  houfe  was  a  (helter  no  longer;  and  Dillon, 
by  the  advice  of  Uftier,  went  to  Caen^  where 
the  Proteftants  had  then  an  univerfity,  and 
continued  his  ftudies  under  Bocbart. 

Young  Dillon^  who  was  fent  to  ftudy  under 
Bochart,  and  who  is  reprefented  as  having  al- 
ready 
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ready  made  great  profidenq^  in  literature, 
could  not  be  more  than  nine  ^rears  old.  Straf- 
ford went  to  govern  Ireland  m  1633,  and  was 
put  to  death  eight  years  afterwards.  Tha  the 
was  fent  to  Caen  is  certain;  that  he  was  a  great 
fcholar  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  faid  to  have  had  fome  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father's  deam. 

'^  The  lord  Rofcommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
^'  years  of  age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  one  day 
^^  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant^  inplav^ 
^^  ing,  leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boaras» 
''  &c.  He  was  wont  to  be  fober  enough ;  thej 
**  faid,  God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him. 
^'  In  the  heat  of  this  extravagant  fit,  he  ciies 
"  out.  My  father  is  dead.  A  fortnight  after 
^'  news  came  from  Ireland  that  his  rather  was 
^^  dead.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  KnoUes^ 
^'  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  vidth  him^ 
**  — ^fince  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Straffcurd} 
^^  and  I  have  heard  his  lordfhip's  relations  con* 
*'  firm  the  fame."    Aubreys  Mifcellany. 

The  prefent  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fe- 
vour  any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit: 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  becaufe 
better  evidence  of  a  fa£t  cannot  eafdy  be  found 
than  is  here  offered,  and  it  mufl  be  by  preferr- 
ing fuch  relations  that  we  may  at  laft  judge 
how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we 
flay  to  examine  this  account,  we  (hall  fee  diffi- 
culties  on  both  fides :  here  is  a  relation  of  a  fa£k 
given  by  a  man  who  had  no  interefl  to  deceive, 
and  who  could  not  be  deceived  lumfelfi  and 
here  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  pro- 
duces no  effed;  the  order  of  nature  is  inter- 
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ruptcd  to  difcovcr  not  a  future,  but^  only  a 
diflant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  or  no 
ufe  to  him  to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Between 
theie  difficulties,  what  way  (hall  be  found  ?  Is 
reafon  or  teftimony  to  be  rejefted?  I  believe 
what  Ofborne  fays  of  an  appearance  of  fan£ti- 
ty,  may  be  applied  to  fuch  impulfes  or  antici* 
pations  as  this  :  Do  not  wholly  flight  them,  be^ 
caufe  they  may  be  truei  but  do  not  eafily  trufl 
them,  becaufe  they  may  be  falfe. 

The  ftate  botn  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  fuch,  that  he  who  was  abfent  from 
either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  re« 
turn :  and  therefore  Rofcommon,  when  he  left 
Caen,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  amufed  himfelf 
with  its  antiquities,  and  particularly  with  me- 
dals, in  which  he  acquired  uncommon  (kill. 

At  the  Reftoration,  with  the  other  friends 
of  monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was  made 
captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners,  and  learned 
fo  much  of  the  difTolutenefs  of  the  court,  that 
he  addidted  himfelf  immoderately  to  gaming, 
by  which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  quarrels, 
and  which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its 
ufual  concomitants,  extravagance  and  diftrefs^ 

After  fome  time  a  difpute  about  part  of  his 
eftate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : 

'^  He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  diftem* 
'^  pered  with  the  fame  fatal  affedtion  for  play, 
^*  which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that 
"  well  deferves  to  be  related.  As  he  returned 
^'  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming  table,  he  was 
*!  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who 
E  c  **  were 
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**  were  employed  to  aflaflinate  him.  The  earl 
'*  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution, 
'*  that  he  difpatched  one  of  the  aggrefTors; 
''  whilft  a  gentleman,  accidentally  pafling  that 
*'  way,  interpofed  and  difarmed  another :  the 
*'  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  genie- 
**  reus  affiftant  was  a  dilbanded  officer,  of  ^ 
"  good  family  and  fair  reputation;  who,  by 
"  what  we  call  partiality  or  fortune,  to  avoid 
**  cenfu ring  the  iniquities  of  thetimesr,  wanted 
"  even  a  plain  fuit  of  cloaths  to  make  ia  decent 
"  appearance  at  the  Cafl:le.  But  his  lordfhip, 
**  on  this  occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  duke 
'*  of  Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevail- 
**  ed  with  his  grace,  that  he  might  refign  his 
"  poft  of  captain  of  the  guards  to  his  friend; 
''  which  for  about  three  yeans  the  gentleman 
'^  enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  death,  tjie  duke  re- 
"  turned  the  commiffion  to  his  generous  bcne- 
^^  faaor."  /         .    ■        '• 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  bufineis,  he  re- 
turned to  London;*  was  made  mailer  of  the 
horfe  to  the  dutchefs  of  York ;  and  married  the 
lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Burling- 
ton, and  widow  of  colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  bufied  his  mind  with  literary  pro- 
jects, and  formed  the  plan  of  a  fociety  tor  re- 
fining our  language,  and  fixing  its  ftandard; 
in  imitation^  lays  Fenton,  of  tboje  learned  and 
polite  Jocieties  liith  which  be  had  been  acquainted 
abroad.  In  this  defign  his  friend  Dryden  is  faid 
to  have  aflTifted  hitn. 

The  fame  defi^n,  it  is  well  known,  was  re- 
vived by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  miniftry  of  Oxford; 
but  it  has  never  fi nee  been  publickly  menti- 
oned, though  at  that  time  great  eTcpeftations 

were 
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were  formed  by  fomc  at  leaft  of  its  eftablifh- 
ment  and  its  cfFedls.  Such  a  fociety  might, 
perhaps,  .without  much  difficulty  be  collected ; 
but  that  it  would  produce  what  is  expected 
from  it,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  feems  to  have  obtained 
its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and  fo 
fixed  that  it  has  changed  but  little.  The  French 
academy  thought  that  they  refined  their  Ian- 
guagCi  and  doubtlefs  thought  rightly;  but  the 
eveathas  not  fhewn  that  they  fixed  it;  for  the 
French  of  the  prefent  time  is  very  dififerent 
from  that  of  the  laft  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  bq  .expect- 
ed to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician's  place 
were  profitable,  it  woiild  be  given  by  intereft; 
if  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rare- 
ly paid,  and  no  man  would  endure  the.leaft  dif- 
guft.  Unanimity  is  impoffible,  and  debate, 
would  fepdrate  thft  alTembly. 

But  fuppofe  the  philological  decree  made 
and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  ? 
In  abfolute  governments,  there  is  fometimes  a 
general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  iias  the  fane-' 
tion  of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  great- 
nefs.  How  little  this  is  the  ftate  of  our  coun- 
try needs  not  to  be  told.  We  live  in  an.  age  in 
which  it  is  a  kind  of  publick  fport,to  refwfe  all 
refpeft  that  cannot  be  enforced.  The  >  edicts  of 
an  EngliQi  academy  would  probably  be  read  by 
many,  only  that  they  might  be  iurerto  dis- 
obey them.  ,    !        . .;. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  .danger  of 
corruption  cannot  be  denied ;  but  what  preven- 
tion can  be  found  ?  .  The  prefent  manners  of 
the  nation  would  deride  authority^  and  therp- 

Ee  2  fore 
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fore  nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  fhould 
criticife  himfelf. 

AH  hopes  of  new  literary  inftitutions  were 
quickly  fuppreffed  by  the  contentious  turbu- 
lence of  king  James's  reign ;  and  Rofcommon, 
forefeeing  that  fome  violent  concullion  of  the 
State  was  at  hand,  purpofed  to  retire  to  Rome» 
alleging,  that  it  was  beft  to  Jit  near  the  chimney 
ichen  the  chamber  fmoaked\  a  fentencc  of  wluca 
the  application  feems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout  $  and 
he  was  fo  impatient  either  of  hinderance  or  of 
pain,  that  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  a  French 
empirick,  who  is  faid  to  have  repelled  the  dif- 
eafe  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  ut- 
tered, with  an  energy  of  voice  that  exprefled 
the  moil  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own 
verfion  of  Dies  Iroe  : 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Fridid, 

Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  end. 
— He  died   in    1684;    and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

His  poetical  charafter  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton: 

"  In  his  writings,"  fays  Fenton,  "we  view 
'*  the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally 
'^  ferious  andfolid ;  richly  furnifhed  and  adom- 
**  ed  with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning*  un- 
''  affedtedly  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and 
'^  elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  have 
"  probably  been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly, 
'*  if  his  judgment  had  been  lefs  fevere.  But 
"  that  feventy  (delivered  in  a  mafculine*  elear» 
'^  fuccin£t  ftile)  contributed  to  make  him  Co 
'J  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner,  that  no 

man. 
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*'  man,  with  juftice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever  e- 
**  Quailed  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  con- 
•*  feffing  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  inferior  to 
"  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of  writing  his 
"  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain 
"  the  point  of  perfeftion;  but  who  can  at- 
''  tain  it?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  been 
difplayed  in  large  volumes  and  numerous  per^ 
formances  ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  peru- 
fal  of  this  charafter,  be  furprifed  to  find  that 
all  the  proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge 
and  judgement,  are  not  fufficient  to  form  a 
fingle  book,  or  to  appear  othef  wife  than  in 
conjunftion  with  the  works  of  fome  other  wri- 
ter of  the  fame  petty  fize?  But  thus  it  is  that 
charafters  are  written :  we  know  fomewhat. 
and  we  imagine  the  reft.  The  obfervation,  that 
his  ima^nation  would  probably  have  been 
more  fruitful  and  fprightly  if  his  judgement  had 
been  lefs  fcvere,  may  be  anfwered,  by  a  remarker 
fomewhat  inclined  to  cavil,  by  a  cpntrary  fup- 
pofition,  that  his  judgement  would  probably 
nave  been  lefs  fevere,  if  his  imagination  had 
been  more  fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  oppofe 
judgement  to  imagination;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  men  have  neceffarily  lefs  of  one  as  they 
have  more  of  the  other. 

We  muft  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fen- 
ton  has  not  mentioned  fo  diftinftly  as  he  ought, 
and,  what  is  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that 
he  is  perhaps  the  only  correft  writer  in  verfe 
before  Addifbn;  and  that,  if  there  are  not  fo 
many  or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  compofitions 
as  in  thofe  of  fome  contemporaries,  there  are 

at 
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at  leaft  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highefl 
praifcj  for  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the 
only  moral  writer  of  king  Charles's  reign : 

Unhappy  Dryden !   in  all  Charles's  days, 

Rofcommon  only  boafts  unfpotted  lays. 

His  great  work  is  his  Effay  on  tramlated 
Verfe;  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  the 
preface  to  his  Mifcellanies : 

"  It  was  my  lord  Rofcommon's  Eflay  on 
"  tranflated  Verfe,"  fays  Dryden,  *'  which  made 
"  me  uneafy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was 
*'  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reduc- 
**  ing  the  fpeculation  into  praftice.  For  ma- 
'*  ny  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  feeming 
**  demonllration  in  mathematicks,  very  fpeci- 
**  ous  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mc- 
"  chanick  operation.  I  think  I  have  generally 
*^  obfervedhis  inftru6lions:  I  amfuremy  rea- 
'*  fon  is  fufficiently  convinced  both  of  their 
''  truth  and  ufefulnefs;  which,  in  other  words, 
'^  is  to  confefs  no  lefs  a  vanity  than  to  pretend 
''  that  I  have,  at  leafl  in  fome  places,  made 
*'  examples  to  his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  found  little  more  than  one  of  thofe  curfory 
civihties  which  one  author  pays  to  another ; 
for  when  the  fum  of  lord  Rofcommon's  pre- 
cepts is  collefted,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  how  they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  bet- 
ter performance  of  tranllation  than  might  have 
been  attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abftra6l  his  mind  from  the  ele* 
gance  of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the  fenle 
of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction 
than  that  the  author  fhould  be  fuitable  to  the 
tranllator's  genius 3  that  he  fhould  be  Tiich  as 

may 
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may  dc/erye  a  tran(lation;  that  he  who  intends 
to  tranflate  him  fhould  endeavour  to  under- 
ftand  him  i  that  perfpicuity  ftiould  be  ftudied, 
and  unufual  and  uncouth  names  fparingly  in- 
ferted^  and  that  the  ftileof  the  original  fhould  be 
copied  in  its  elevation  and  deprefOon.  Thefe 
are  the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  fp  definite 
and  important,  and  for  the  delivery  of  which 
to  mankind  fo  much  honour  has  been  paid. 
Rofcommon  has  indeed  deferved  his  praifes, 
had  they  been  given  with  difcernment,  and  be- 
flowed  not  on  the  rules  themfelves,  but  the  art 
with  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  de- 
corations, with  which  they  are  adoraed* 

The  Eflay,    though  generally  excellent,    is 
not  without  its  faults.  The  ftory  of  the  Quack, 
borrow.ed  from  Boileau,   was   not  worth  the 
importation:   he  has  confounded  the  3ritifh 
and  Saxon  mythology : 
I  grant  that  from  fome  mofTy  idol  oak. 
In  double  rhymes,  our  T&or  and  fFoJen  fpoke. 
The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  obferved,  be- 
longed to  the  Britifli  druids,  and  Tbor  and  fFo" 
den  were  Saxon  deities.     Of  the  double  rhymes^ 
which  he  fo  liberally  fuppofes,  he  certainly  had 
no  knowledge. 

His  interpofition  of  a  long  paragraph  of 
blank  verfes  is  unwarrantably  licentious,  La- 
tin poets  might  as  well  have  introduced  a  feries 
of  iambicks  among  their  heroicks. 

His  next  work  is  the  tranflation  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry ;  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  lefs  praife  than  it  deferves.  Blank  verfc, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has. little t)peration 
either  on  the  earpr  mind:  it  can  hardly  fup- 
port  itfelf  without  bold  figures  and.  ftriking 

images. 
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images.  A  poem  frigidlv  didaftick,  i^idthout 
rhyme,  is  fo  near  to  prole,  that  the  reader  on- 
ly fcorns  it  for  pretending  to  be  verle. 

Having  difcntangled  himfelf  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  rhyme,  he  may  juftly  be  expedted  to 
give  the  fcnfe  of  Horace  with  great  exafhiefs, 
and  to  fupprefs  no  fubtilty  of  fentiment  for  the 
difficulty  of  expreffing  it.  This  demand,  how- 
ever, his  tranflation  will  not  fatisfy ;  what  he 
found  obfcure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  his  fmaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of 
Virgil  and  the  Dies  Ine  are  well  tranflated; 
though  the  beft  line  in  the  Dies  Ira  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  fucceeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Rofcommon. 

In  the  verfes  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  you  are  offisnfively  confounded ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  verfions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recom-» 
penfed  by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verfes  are  fpntely,  and  when 
they  were  written  mud  have  been  very  po- 
pular. 

Of  the  fcene  of  Guarini^  and  the  prologue 
to  Pompey^  MrSt  Phillips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel,    has  given  the  hiftory. 

"  Lord  Rofcommon,"  fays  (he,  ♦*  is  cer- 
"  tainly  one  of  the  moft  promifing  young  no- 
^*  blemen  in  Ireland.  He  has  paraphrafed  a 
*'  Pfalm  admirably,  and  a  fcene  oi  Pajior  Fido 
''  very  finely,  in  lome  places  much  better  than 
*'  Sir  Richard  Fan(haw.  This  was  underta- 
^'  ken  merely  in  compliment  to  me,  who  hap- 
•'  pencd  to  fay  that  it  w^s  the  beft  fcene  m 

^»  Italiwi, 
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^^  Italian,  and  the  worft  in  EnglHh.    He  was 
^^  only  two  hours  about  it.    It  begins  thus : 

^^  Dear  happy  groves,   and  you  the  dark 
"  retreat 

"  Of  filent  horrour,  Rett's  eternal  feat." 

From  thefe  lines,  which  are  lince  fbmewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  h«^  did  not  think  a 
work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  cri- 
ticifm  without  revifal. 

When  Mrs.  Phillips  was  in  Ireland,  fome 
ladies  that  had  feen  her  tranflation  of  Pompey, 
refolved  to  biing  it  on  the  ftage  at  Dublin ; 
and,  to  promote  their  defign.  Lord  Rofcom* 
mon  gave  them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward 
Dering  an  epilogue;  "  which,"  fays  (he,  "  are 
*^  the  beft  performances  of  thofe  kinds  I  ever 
^*  faw."  If  this  is  not  criticifm,  it  is  at  leatt 
gratitude.  The  thought  of  bringing  Cssfar 
and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the  only  country  o- 
ver  whicti  Caeiar  never  had  any  power,  is 
lucky* 

Of  Rofcommon*s  works,  the  juc^;ement  of 
the  publick  ieems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant, 
but  not  i^reat;  he  never  labours  after  exqui- 
fite  beauties,  and  feldom  falls  into  erofs  faults. 
His  verfification  is  fmooth,  but  rarely  vigorous, 
and  his  rhvmes  are  remarkably  exaft.  He  im« 
proved  tafte,  if  he  did  not  enlaige  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  funong  the  benefadors 
10  Engh(h  literature* 
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John  WIL  MOT,  afterwards  ;earl  of 
Rocheftcr, "  the  (on  qi  Henry  earl  of  Rochefter^ 
J^etter^noWrQ  by  the;title  Of  Lord  WUmot,  fo 
pften.  meiit^pned  ia^Claret>don's  Hiftpry,  was 
born  iii : April,  1648,  at  Ditcbley  in  Oxford- 
.fhire.  ;A;fter  a  grammatical:  educatioh  at  the 
fchool  pf  Burfor^j  he  entered  a  nobleman  into 
Wadh»m  College  in.  1659,  only  eleven  years  old} 
and:in.i66i)^tthirte(^Qs  was,  with  fome other 
perfons  of  high  rank,  made  maftef  of  arts  by 
lord  Clarendon  in  perfoii. ; 

J^e  irayellcfi  afterwards  into  France  ,»nd  I- 
taly ;  .^nd,  at  his  return^  devoted  hin>ielf  to  a 
Court*  Jn  1665  he  w^nt  to  fea  with  Sandwich, 
and  diftingiiifhed  himfelf  at  Bergen  by  uncom- 
mon intrppjdity;  and  the  next  fummer  ferved 
again  pQ.bo^d  Sir  £dwar4  Spragge,  who,  in 
thehegt  of  the  eng^emeptt  having  a  meifage 
of  reproof  ^Q  fend  to  on?  of  his  captains,  could 
find  no  man  ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who, 
in  an  open  .boat^  went  and  returned  ^ipidft  the 
ftorm  of  fljot.        ... 

But  Im  tftputation  .for  bravery  was  not  laf- 
ting  :  he  was  reproached  with  flmking  away  in 
ftreet  qvi^rels,  andc.  Ijsaving  his  companions 
to(luft-4»)they  coul4  vvithpuc  him s  and  Shef- 
field duk^  pf  fiuckingliamlias  left  a  flory  of  his 
refafel  to  fight  hini^.i,  ;: 

He 
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He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intem- 
perance, which  he  totally  fubdued  in  his  tra- 
vels ;  but  when  he  became  a  courtier,  he  un- 
happily addi£);ed  himfelf  to  diffolute  and  viti- 
ous  company,  by  which  his  principles  were 
corrupted,  and  his  manners  depravea.  He  loft 
all  fenie  of  religious  reflraint ;  and,  finding  it 
not  convenient  to  admit  the  authority  of  laws 
which  he  was  refolved  not  to  obey,  (heltered 
his  wickednefs  behind  infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noify  and  licentious 
merriment  which  wine  indtes,  his  companions 
eagerly  encouraged  him  in  excels,  and  he  wil- 
lingly indulged  it  $  till,  as  he  confeiied  to  Dn 
Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  conti* 
nually  drunk,  or  fo  much  inflamed  by  frequent 
ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to  be  mafter  of  oim- 
felf. 

In  this  flate  he  played  many  frolicks,  which 
it  is  not  for  his  honour  that  we  fhould  remem- 
ber, and  which  are  not  now  diftin6Uy  known.  He 
often  purfued  low  amours  in  mean  difguifes, 
and  always  a6led  with  great  exaftnefs  and  dex- 
terity the  charafters  which  he  afTumed. 

He  once  erefted  a  ftage  on  Tower-hill,  and 
harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank;  and, 
having  made  phyfick  part  of  his  ftudy^  is  faid 
to  have  praftifed  it  fuccefsfuUy. 

He  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  King  Char- 
les, that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodftock 
l^ark. 

Having  an  aftiveandinc^uifitive  mind,  he  ne- 
Yci',  except  in  his  paroxylms  of  intemjperance, 
was  wholly  negligent  of  ftudy :  he  read  what  is 
confidered  as  polite  learning  fo  much,  that  he  is 

mentioned 
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mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greatefl:  fc]iolar  of 
all  die  nobilitv.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  the 
country,  ana  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  li* 
bels,  in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  confine 
himfelf  to  troth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was-Boileau, 
and  in  Engliih  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  courfe  of  drunken  gaiety,  and 
grofs  fenfuality,  with  intervals  of  ftudy  perhaps 
yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt 
of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  difr^rd  to 
every  moral,  and  a  refolute  denial  of  every  re- 
ligious obligation,  he  lived  worthlefs  and  ufe- 
lefs,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in 
lavUh  voluptuoufnefs ;  till,  at  the  age  of  one 
and  thirty,  he  had  exhaufted  the  fund  of  life, 
and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  ftate  of  weaknefi  and 
decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with 
great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  recei- 
ved fach  convidibn  of  the  reafonablene^  of 
moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chrii^mity,  as 
produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  manners 
and  opinions.  The  account  of  thofe  falutary 
conferences  is  given  by  Burnet,  in  a  book  inti- 
tuled. Same  Pajfages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
John  earl  of  Rochefter;  which  the  ciitick 
ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the jplulofopher 
for  Its  arguments,  and  the  faint  for  its  piety. 
It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  ofier  him  an 
abridgement. 

He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had  com* 
pleted  his  thirty-tlurd  year;  and  was  fo  worn 

away 
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away  by  a  longillnefs^  that  life  went  out  with- 
out a  ftruggle. 

Lord  Rochefter  was  eminent  for  the  vigour 
of  his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for  ma- 
ny wild  pranks,  and  fallies  of  extravagance. 
The  glare  of  his  general  charadler  difFufed  itfelf 
upon  his  writings;  the  compofitions  of  a  man 
whofe  name  was  heard  fo  often,  were  certain 
of  attention,  and  from  many  readers  certain  of 
applaufe.  This  blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet 
quite  extinguiftied,  and  his  poetry  ftill  retains 
fome  fplendour  beyond  that  which  genius  has 
beftowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reafon  to  believe, 
that  much  was  imputed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original 
colleftion  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its 
genuinenefs  was  afcertained.  The  firft  edition 
was  publiftied  in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an 
air  of  concealment,  profeffing  in  the  title-page 
to  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

Of  fome  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  Imitation  of  Horace's  Satire,  the 
Verfes  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Satire  againft 
Man,  the  Verfes  upon  Nothings  and  perhaps 
fome  others,  are  I  believe  genuine,  and  per-* 
haps  moft  of  thofe  which  this  colle£tion  ex- 
hibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  found  lei- 
fure  for  any  courfe  of  continued  ftudy,  his 
pieces  are  commonly  fhort,  fuch  as  one  fit  of 
refolution  would  produce. 

His  fungs  have  no  particular  charafter :  they 
tell,  like  other  fongs,  in  fmoothand  eafy  Ian* 
guage,  of  fcorn  and  kindnefs,  difmiflSon  and 
defertion,  abfence  and  inconftancy,    with  the 

common 
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common  places  ^f  artificial  courtfhip.  They 
are  comaohly  foioothand  eafy ;  but  have  little 
nature^  afiid  Ettle  fentiment. 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not 
inelegant  or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  began  •  that  adaptation,  which  has 
fince  been-  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to 
prefetit  times,  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found 
where  the  parallelilm  is  better  prefi^rved  than 
in  this.  The  verfiikatioh  is  indeed  fometimes 
carelefs,  but  it  is  fometimes  vigorous  and 
weighty.  ,    ' 

•  Thtt  ftrongesft  'eilbrt  of  his  mufe  is  his  poem 
up6h  Nothing;^  •  He  16  not  the  firft  wbahas  cho^ 
fen  this  barren  topic  for  the  «boaft  bf  his  fer- 
tility. There  is  a  poem  called  M^i/  in  Latin  by 
Pvf^iif^^a  poet 'and  cridck  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury fm  France;  who/ in  his  own  epitaph,  exi^ 
preffibs^his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : 
— ^MolUter  ofla  quieicent 
SittX  ihodo  carminibus  non  onerata  malis. 
His- worksrare  not  common,  and  therefore  I 
fhall  fubgoin  his  verfesr. 

In  examining  this  performance.  Nothing  muft 
be  conlidered  as  having  not  only  a  negative 
but  a  kind  of  pofitive  fignification ;  as,  I  need 
not  fear  thieves,  I  have  nothing  \  and  nothing  is 
a  very  powerful  proteftor.  In  the  firft  part  of 
the  fentence  it  is  taken  negatively ;  in  the  fecond 
it  is  taken  pofitively,  as  an  agent.  In  one  of 
3dileau's  lines  it:  was  a  queftion,  whether  he 
(hould  ufe  a  rienfaire^  or  a  ne  rienfaire ;  and 
the  firft  was  preferred,  becwfe  it  gave  Hen  a 
fenfein  fome  fort  pofitive.  Nothing  can  be  a  fub- 
je^  only  in  its  pofitive  fenfe,  and  iiich  a  fenib 
is  given  it  in  the  firft  line :  ...      * 

Nothings 
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Nothings  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  fliade^ 
In  this  line^  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book  de  Umbra^  by  Wowerus, 
which,  having  told  the  qualities  of  Shade y  con- 
cludes with  a  poem  in  which  are  thefe  lines  : 
Jam  primum  terram  validis  circumfpiceclauftris 
Sufpenfam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrafque    traftufque   maris,    campofque  li- 

quentes. 
Aeris,  &  vafti  laqueata  palatia  coel — 
Omnibus  umbra  prior. 

The  pofitive  fenle  is  generally  preferved,  with 
great  fkill,  through  the  whole  poem  j  thou^^h 
fometimes,  in  a  fubordinate  fenle,  the  negative 
nothing  is  injudicioufly  mingled.  Paiferat  con- 
founds the  two  fenfes. 

Another  of  his  moft  vigorous  pieces  is  his 
Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop,  who,  in  a  poem 
called  ThePraiJe  of  Satire ^  had  fome  lines  like 
; thefe*  : 

He  who  can  pufh  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  a^^y. 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  ftreet. 
Then  put  it  off  with  fome  buffoon  conceit; 
Him,  thus  diflionour'd,  for  a  wit  you   own» 
And  court  him  as  top  fidler  of  the  town. 
This  was   meant  of  Rochefter,    and  drew 
from  him  thofe  furious  verfes ;  to  which  Scroop 
made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with  thelc 
Jines : 
Thou  canft  hurt  no  man's   fame  with  thy 

ill  word ; 
Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmlefs  as  thv  fword. 

Of  the  fatire  againft  Man^  Rocheiter  can  only 
claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau's  part 
is  taken  away. 

Jn 
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In  all  his  works  there  is  fprightlinefs  and 
vigour,  ajid  every  where  may  be  found  token 
ot  a  mind  which  ftudy  might  have  carried  to 
excellence ;  and  what  more  can  be  expefted 
from  a  life  fpent  in  oftentatious  contempt  of 
reguiaritv,  and  ended  before  the  abilities  of 
many  otncr  men  began  to  be  difplayed  ? 

Poema  CL.  V.  Joannis  Passeratii,  Regij  in 

Academia  Parififenfi  Profefforis. 
Ad  ornatiffimum  virum  ei^ricvm  memmivm. 
Janus  adeft,  fefbs  pofqiint  fua  dona  Kalendse, 
Munus  abeft  feflis  quod  poffim  ofierre  Kalendis; 
Siccine  Caftalius  nobis  exaruit  humor  } 
Ufque  adeo  ingenii  noftri  eft  exhauffa  facultas, 
Immunem  ut  videat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 
Quod  nufqua  eft  potius  nova  per  veftigia  quana. 
Ecce  autem  partes  dtim  lefe  vcrfat  in  omnes 
Invenit  mea  Mufa  nihil,  ne  defpice  munus. 
Nam  NIHIL  eft  gemmis,   nihil  eft  pretiofius 

atiro. 
Hucanimum,hucigiturvultusadvertebenignos: 
Res  nova  narratur  quas  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Aufbnii  &  Graii  dixerunt  cetera  vates, 
Aufoniae  indi£lum  nihil  eft  Graccaeque  Ca- 

mcense. 
E  coelo  quacunque  Ceres  fua  profoicit  arva, 
Aut  genitor  liquiois  orbem  complettitur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  nihil  interitus  &  origmis  expers. 
Immortale  nihil,  njihil  omui  parte  beatum. 
Quod  fi  hinc.majeftas  &  Vis  Avma  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deum  num  quiddignabimur, 

aris  ? 
Confpe6lu  luicis  nihil  eft  jucundius  almse, 
Vere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  formofius  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zephyri  clementius  aura: 

F  f  In 
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In  bello  fanftum  nihil  eft,  Martifque  tu- 
rn ultu  : 
Juftum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  eft  in  fcedere 

tutum. 
Felix  cui  nihil  eft,  (fuerant  hac  yota  Tibullo) 
Non  timet  infidias  :  fures,  incendia  temnit : 
SoUicitas  fequitur  nullo  fub  judice  litcs.^ 
lUe  ipfe  inviftis  qui  fubjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  fapiens,  nihil  admiratur  &  optat. 
Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ifta  fcientia  quondam. 
Scire  nihil,  ftudio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didiciflTe  juventus. 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,    Sc  culmen  ho- 

norum.   • 
Nofce  nihil,  nofces  fertur  quod  Pythagoreac 
Grano  haerere  fabae,  cui  vox  adjun^a  negantis. 
Multi  Mercurio  freti  duce  vifcera  terrae 
Pura  liquefaciunt  fimul,  &  patrimonia  mifccnt, 
Arcane  inftantes  operi,  &  c^rbonibus  atris. 
Qui  tandem  exhaufti  damnis,  fraftique  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil,    ufque  re- 

quirunt/ 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  poflit ; 
Nee  numeret    Libycae    nur^erum  qui   callet 

arenas : 
Et  Phoebo  ignotum  nihil  eft,  nihil  altius 

aftris. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  fit  mentis  acumeq, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  &  in  abdita  rc- 

rum, 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  nihil  ignorare  videris. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  eft,  &  puro  clarius  igne. 
Tange   nihil,    dicefque  nihil    fine  corpore 

tangi. 
Cerne  nihil,  cerni  dices  nihil  ^bfque  colore, 
Surdum  audit   loquiturquc   nihil  fine  voce, 

volatque 
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Abfque  ope  pennarum^  &  graditur  fine  cruribus 

uUis. 
Abfque  loco  motuque  nihil  per  inane  vagatur. 
Humano  generi  utilius  nihil  arte  medendi. 
Ne   rhomboG  igitur^  neu  Theflala  murmura 

tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajeftus  arundine  pe£lus, 
Neu  lepat  Idxo  Di£laeum  in  vertice  gramen. 
Vulnenbus  faevi  nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 
Vexerit  Sc  quemvis    trans    moeftas   portitor 

undaSy 
Ad  fuperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Infemi  nihil  infle£tit  praecordia  regis, 
Parcarumque  colos,  &  inexorable  penfiun. 
Obruta  Pnlegrsis  campis  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  fenfit  nihil  efle  potentius  i£tu : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mosnia  mundi : 
Diique  nihil   metuunt,  Quid  longo  carmine 

plura 
Commemorem?  virtote  nihil  pnsftantius  ipfa» 
Splendidius  nihil  eft ;  nihil  eft  Jove  deniquc 

majus. 
Sed  tempus  finem  argutis  imponere  nueis ; 
Ne  tibi  li  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  chartsit 
DeNiHiLONiHiLi  pariant  faftidia  verfust 
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1  HOMAS  YALDEN,  the  fixth  fon  of  Mr. 
John  Yalden  of  Suffex,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Exeter  in  1671.  Having  been  educated  in 
the  grammar  fchool  belonging  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  under  the  tuition  of  Jofepb  Pullen^  a  man 
whofe  name  is  flill  remembered  in  the  univer- 
fity.  He  became  next  year  one  of  the  fcholars 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  was  diftinguifh*^ 
ed  by  a  lucky  accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  d 
declamations  and  Dr.  Hough,  the  prefident, 
happening  to  attend,  thought  the  compofition 
too  good  to  be  the  fpeaker's.  Some  time  after, 
the  doftor,  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  bu- 
fy  in  the  library,  fet  him  an  exercife  tor  punifti- 
mcnt;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by 
any  artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it 
happened,  had  been  lately  reading  on  the  fub- 
jeo:  given,  and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a 
compofition  which  fo  pleafed  the  prefident, 
that  he  told  him  his  former  fufpicions,  and  pro-^ 
mifed  to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  college 
were  Addifon  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
in  thofe  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 

Yalden 
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Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he 
thought  at  firfty  yet  did  not  lofe  the  friend(hip 
of  Addifon. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  was  never  any 
reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  fong 
himfelf,  but  happened  to  empiov  minifters  wha 
pleafed  themfelves  with  the  prai^  of  patronage. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  an  humo- 
rous poem  of  that  time,  called  He  Oxford 
Laureat  ^  in  which,  after  many  claims  had 
been  made  and  reje6ted,  Yalden  is  reprefented 
as  demanding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  tQ 
his  trial,  inftead  of  recdnng  a  reward 
His  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  vcrfc. 

And  prefenting  his  theft  to  the  king; 
The  firfl  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  fcarcCt 

But  the  laft  was  an  impudent  thing: 
Yet  what  he  had  ftol'n  was  fo  little  worth 
ftealing, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  coft; 
Had  he  ta'en   the  whole  ode,   as  he  took  it 
piece- mealing, 

They  had  fin'd  him  but  ten-pence  at  moft. 
T^he  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter. 

In  1 710  he  became  fellow  of  the  colics 
and  next  year,  entering  into  orders,  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  fociety  with-  a  living  in  War- 
wickfliire,  confident  with  his  fellowfhip^  and 
chofen  lecturer  of  moral  philofophy,  a  very  ho- 
nourable office. 

3  Oa 
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On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  he  wrote 
another  poem ;  and  is  £ud,  bv  the  author  of 
the  Biographiay  to  have  declared  himfelf  of  the 
partv  who  had  the  honourable  diftin£tion  of 
Hign-churchmen . 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became 
do£^or  in  divinity,  and  foon  after  refigned  his 
fellowfhip  and  le^ure;  and,  as  a  token  of  his 
gratitude,  gave  the  college  a  pi£lure  of  their 
founden 

He  was  made  re^or  of  Chaiton  and  CJeanviile, 
two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in  Hert- 
ford(hire ;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  finecures^ 
of  Deansy  Hainsy  and  Pmdles  in  Devonfhirc. 
Ht  had  before  beenchofen,  in  1698,  preacher 
of  Bridewell  Hofpital,  upon  the  refignation  of 
Dr.  Atterbury* 

From  this  time  he  feems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffeniive  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raifed 
about  Atterbury's  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  was 
on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakera  of  the 
horrid  confpiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden  having  fome 
acquaintance  with  the  bifhop,  and  being  fa<^ 
miliarly  converfant  with  Kelly  his  fecretary^ 
fell  under  fufpicion,  and  was  taken  into  cuf^ 
tody. 

Upon  bis  examination  he  was  tharged  with 
a  dangerous  correfpondence  with  Kelly.  The 
correipondence  he  acknowledged  1  but  main- 
tained, that  it  had  no  trcafonable  tendency*  His 
papers  werefeized;  but  nothing  was  foand  that 
could  fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words 
in  his  pocket-booK,  thorough-paced  doSrine. 
This  expreifion  the  imagination  of  his  exami- 
ners had  impregnated  with  treafon^,  and  the 

doftoc 
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do£tor  was  enjoined  to  expl^n  them.  Thus 
preffed,  he  told  them  that  the  words  had  Idn 
unheeded  in  his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of 
queen  Anne,  and  that  he  was  afhamed  to  give 
an  account  of  them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that 
he  had  gratified  his  curiofity  one  day,  by  hear- 
ing Daniel  Burgefs  in  the  pulpit,  and  thofc 
words  was  a  memorial  hint  or  a  remarkable 
fentence  by  which  he  warned  his  congregation 
to  beware  o/' thorough-paced  do6trine,  that  doc^ 
trine^  whichy  coining  in  at  one  ear^  paces  through 
the  heady  and  goes  out  at  the  other. 

Nothing  worfe  than  this  appearing  in  his 
papers,  and  no  evidence  arifing  againft  him^ 
he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  a  man  of  this 
chara£ler  attained  high  dignities  in  the  churchy 
but  he  ftill  retained  the  friendfhip,  and  en- 
joyed the  converfation,  of  a  very  numerous 
and  fplendid  body  of  acquaintance.  He  died 
July  1 6,   1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular 
kind,  which,  when  he  formed  his  poetical 
charadler,  was  fuppofed  to  be  Pindarick.  Hav- 
ing fixed  his  attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model, 
he  has  attempted  in  fome  fort  to  rival  him,  and 
has  written  a  Hymn  to  D arknefs y  tvidtntly  as  a 
counter-part  to  Cowley's  Hymn  to  Light. 

This  hymn  fcems  to  be  his  beft  performance, 
and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  imagined  with  great 
vigour,  and  expreflbd  with  great  propriety.  I 
will  not  tranfcribe  it.  The  feven  firft  ftanzas 
are  goodj  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  feventh 
are  the  befl:  the  tenth  is  exquifitely  beautiful; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  arc 
partly  mythological,  and  partly  religious,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  not  fuitable  to  each  other :  he  might 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philofo- 
phical. 

There  are  two  ftanzas  in  this  poem  where 
Yalden  may  be  fufpedted,  though  hardly  con- 
vifted,  of  having  confulted  the  Hymnus  ad  Um-^ 
brant  of  WoweruSy  in  the  fixth  ftanza,    which 
anfwers  in  fome  fort  to  thefe  lines: 
Ilia  fuo  praeeft  no£turnis  numine  facris — 
Perque  vias  errare  novis  dat  fpe6lra  figuris, 
Manefque  excitos  medios  ululare  per  agros 
Sub  no6tem,  &  queflu  notos  complere  penates. 
And  again,  at  the  conclufion ; 
Ilia  fuo  fenium  fecludit  corpore  toto 
Haud  numerams  jugi  fugientia  fecula  lapfu. 
Ergo  ubi  poftrcmum  mundi  compage  foluta 
Hanc  rerum  molem  fuprema  abfumpferit  hora 
Ipfa  leves  cineres  nube  ample6tetur  opaca, 
Ea  prifes  imperio  rurfus  dominabitur  umbra* 

His  Hymn  to  Light  is  not  ec^ual  to  the  other. 
He  feems  to  think  that  there  is  an  Eaft  abfo- 
lute  and  pofitive  where  the  Morning  rifes. 

In  the  lad  flanza,  having  mentioned  the 
fudden  eruption  of  new  created  Lights  he 
fays, 

Awhile  th' Almighty  wondering  ftood. 
He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Infinite 
Knowledge  can  never  wonder.     All  wonder 
is  the  effeft  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that 
they  deferve  perufal,  though  they  are  not  al- 
ways exaflly  polifhed,  and  the  rhymes  arc 
fometimes  very  ill  forted,  and  though  his  faults 
feem  rather  the  omifRons  of  idUnefs  than  the 
negligences  of  enthufiafm* 
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^  T  THOMAS  OTWAY,  one  of  the 
iirft  names  in  the  Englifhdrama,  little  is  known; 
nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his 
biographer  can  take  pleafure  in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Trottin  in  SuflTex,  March  3^ 
1 65 1,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  reAor 
of  H^oolbeding.  From  Winchefter-fchool,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  entered  in  1669,  a 
commoner  of  Chrift-church ;  but  left  the  uni- 
verfity  without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of 
money,  or  from  impatience  of  academical  ref- 
traint,  or  mere  eagemefs  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  is  not  known. 

It  feems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
bu^  and  confpicuous ;  for  he  went  to  London, 
and  commenced  player;  but  found  himfelf 
unable  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  fta^. 

This  kind  of  mability  he  fliared  with 
Shakefpeare  and  Jonfon,  as  he  (hared  likewiib 
fome  or  their  excellencies.  It  feems  reafonable 
to  expe£^  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  fliould 
without  difficulty  Income  a  great  a£tor ;  that 
he  who  can  feel,,  could  exprefs ;  that  he  who 
can  excite  paffion,  fliould  exhibit  with  great 
seadineft  its  external  modes :  but  fince  expe- 
rience 
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rience  has  fully  proved  that  of  thofe  powers^ 
whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  may  be  pof- 
feffed  in  a  great  degree  by  him  who  has  very 
little  of  the  other  j  it  muftbe  allowed  that  they 
depend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on  different 
ufe  of  the  fame  faculty  j  that  the  aftor  muft 
have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a  flexibitity  of  coun- 
tenance, and  a  variety  of  tones,  which  the 
poet  may  be  eaiily  fuppofed  to  want ;  or  that 
the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player  have 
been  differently  employed ;  the  one  has  been 
confidering  thought,  and  the  other  a6);ion  j  one 
has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  contem-* 
plated  the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as 
a  player,  he  felt  in  himfelf  fuch  powers  as 
might  qualify  him  foradramatick  author;  and 
in  1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced  ^/a^- 
adesy  a  tragedy ;  whether  from  the  Akibiade  of 
Palaprat.,  I  have  not  means  to  enquire.  Lang- 
bain,  the  great  deteftor  of  plagiarilm,  is  fiient# 

In  1677  he  publifhed  Titus  and  Berenice^ 
tranflated  from  Rapin,  with  the  Cheats  of  Sea'' 
pin  from  Moliere  j  and  in  1678  Friendjbip  in 
Fajlnon^  a  comedy,  which,  whatever  might  be 
its  fii  (I  reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at  Dru« 
ry-lane  in  1749,  hifl'ed  off  the  flage  for  immo->^ 
rality  and  obfcenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in 
thofe  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company- 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  with 
him  any  powers  of  entertainment  >  and  Otway 
is  faid  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite 
companion  of  the  difTolute  wits.  But,  as  he 
who  defires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  hatf 
no  virtue  in  himfelf,  thofe  whom  Otway  fre- 

2  quented 
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quented  had  no  purpofe  of  doing  more  for 
him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They  defired 
only  to  drink  and  laugh ;  their  fondnefs  was 
without  benevolence,  and  their  familiarity 
without  friendfhip.  Men  of  wit,  fays  one  of 
Otway*s  biographers,  received  at  that  time  no 
favour  from  the  great  but  to  (hare  their  riots ; 
from  which  they  were  dtfmijfed  again  to  their  own 
narrow  circumjiances.  Thus  they  languijhed  in 
poverty  without  the  Jupport  of  eminence. 

Some  exception,  however,  muft  be  made. 
The  earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  king  Charles's 
natural  fons,  procured  for  him  a  cornet's  com- 
miilion  in  fome  troops  tlien  fent  into  Flanders. 
But  Otway  did  not  profper  in  his  military 
chara6ter ;  for  he  foon  left  his  commiffion  be-, 
hind  him,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  and  came 
back  to  London  in  extreme  indigence ;  which 
Rochefter  mentions  with  mercile^  infolence  in 
the  Sejfion  of  the  P^ts: 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell's  dear 
zany. 

And  fwears  for  heroicks  he  writes  beft  of 
any; 

Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  had  fill'd. 
That  his  mange  was  quite  cured,  and  his  lice 

were  all  kill'd. 

But  Apollo  had  feen  his  face  on  the  ftage,  1 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  1 

The  fcum  of  a  play^houfe,  for  the  prop  o§  f 

an  age.  J 

Don  CarloSy  from  which  he  is  reprefented  as 
having  received  fo  much  benefit,  was  played 
in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  Lampoon,  to  have 
had  great  fuccefs,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.   This  however 

it 
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it  is  reafonable  to  doubt,  as  fo  long  a  contina* 
ance  of  one  play  upon. the  ftage  is  a  very  wide 
deviation  from  the  pra£lice  of  that  time ;  when 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments  was 
not  yet  difFufed  through  the  whole  people,  and 
the  audience,  confifting  nearly  or  the  fame 
perfons,  could  be  drawn  together  only  by 
variety. 

The  Orphan  was  exhibited  in  1680.  This 
is  one  of  tne  few  plays  that  keep  pofleflion  of 
the  ftage,  and  has  pleafed  for  almoft  a  century, 
though  all  the  viciffitudes  of  dramatic  fafhon. 
Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  eafily  be  faid.  It 
is  a  domeftick  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life. 
Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affe£tions ;  for  it 
is  not  written  with  much  comprehenfion  of 
thought,  or  elegance  of  expreffion.  But  if  the 
heart  is  interefted,  many  otner  beaudes  may  be 
wanting,  yet  not  be  miffed. 

The  fame  year  produced  ^The  Hifiory  ofCaiut 
Marius ;  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shakefpeare. 

In  1683  was  publifhed  the  firft  and  next 
year  the  fecond  parts  of  The  Soldiers  Fortune^ 
two  comedies  now  forgotten  j  and  in  1685  his 
laft  and greateft  dramatic  viork^Venicepreferoed^ 
a  tragedy,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  favourites  of  the  publick,  notwithftaRding 
the  want  of  morality  in  the  original  defim', 
and  the  defpicable  fcenes  of  vile  comedy  with 
which  he  has  diverfified  his  tragick  a£lion.  By 
comparing  this  with  his  Orphan^  it  will  appear 
that  his  images  were  by  time  become  ftronger, 
and  his  language  more  energetick.  The  ftriking 
paffages  are  in  every  mouth ;  and  the  publick 
feems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excd- 

lencies 
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lencies  of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work  of  9 
man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for 
virtue  j  but  one  who  ccmceived  forcibly^  and 
drew  originaUy,  by  confiilting  nature  in  his 
own  breaft. 

Together  with  thofe  plays  he  wrote  the  po- 
ems which  are  in  this  collection,  and  tranflated 
from  the  Freacl>  the  Hiftory  of  the  Triumvirate. 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty 
four  years  old;  for  he  died  April  14, 1685,  in 
a  manner  which  I  am  un^illpg  to  mention. 
Having  been  compelled  by  his  neci^fliti^  to 
contraft  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  Uw,  heretire4  to  a  publick  houfe 
on  Tower-hill,  where  he  died  or  want,  or,  as 
it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  fwaU 
lowing,  after  a  long  faft,  a  piece  of  bread 
which  charity  had  fupplied.  He  went  out,  as 
is  reported,  almoft  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hun* 
^er,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbour- 
ing cofFee-houfe,  alked  him  for  a  (hilling.  The 
gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Otway  ^ 
ang  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choaked  with 
vthe  firft  mou^ful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true; 
put  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  for- 
row  and  defpondency,  brought  him  to  the 
grave  has  never  been  denied. 

Of  the  poems  which  this  colleftion  admits, 
the  longed  is  the  Poefs  Complaint  of  bis  Mufe^ 
part  of  which  I  do  not  underftand}  and  in  that 
which  is  lefs  ohfcure  I  find  little  to  commend. 
The  language  is  often  gro(s,  and  the  numbers 
are  harm.  Qtway  had  not  much  cultivated 
verfification,  nor  much  repleniihed  his  mind 
with  general  knowledjrc.  His  prindpal  pov^er 
was  in  moving  the  pamons,  to  which  Dryden 

in 
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in  his  latter  years  left  an  illuftrious  teftimbny. 
He  appears,  by  fome  of  his  verfes,  to  have  been 
a  zealous  royalifl:  and  had  what  was  in  thoie 
times  the  common  reward  of  lo^ty^  he  lived 

and  died  neglected. 
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T  Mr.RICHARD  DUKE  I  caafind  few 
memorials.  He  was  bred  at  Weftminfter  and 
Cambridge;  and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was 
fome  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears; from  his  writings  to  have  been 
not  ili'qualified  for  poetical  compofitions ;  and 
being  confcious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left 
the  univerfity  he  enlifted  himfelf  among  the 
wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway  j 
and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular  names^ 
in  the  translation  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In 
his  Review^  though  unfinifhed,  are  fome  vigo- 
rous lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  medio- 
crity; nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  he 
praifed. 

With  the  wit  he  feems  to  have  fhared  the 
diflblutenefs  of  the  times ;  for  fome  of  his  com- 
pofitions  are  fuch  as  he  muft  have  reviewed 
with  deteftation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  pub- 
lifhed  thofe  Sermons  which  Felton  has  com* 
mended. 

Perhaps,  like  fome  other  foolifh  young  men, 
he  rather  talj^d^than  lived  vicioudy,  in  an  age 
when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was  afraid 
to  fay  his  prayers ;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  it  was  furely  con- 
demned and  reformed  by  his  better  judgement.  ^ 
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In  1683,  being  then  mailer  of  arts,  and 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne 
with  George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  took  orders;  and  being  made  prebendary 
of  Gloucefter,  became  a  proftor  in  convocati- 
on for  that  church,  ana  chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne. 

In  1 7 10,  he  was  prefented  by  the  bUhop  of 
Winchefter  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney  in 
Oxfordfhire,  which  he  enjoydl  but  a  few 
months.  On  February  10,  1710-11,  having 
returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  His  death  is  menti- 
oned in  Swift's  Journal. 
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Vy  F  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  the  charafter  has 
been  drawn  fo  largely  and  fo  elegantly  by  Pri- 
or,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known^  that 
nothing  can  be  added  by  a  cafual  hand;  .and, 
as  it  will  appear  in  the  fubfequent  volumes  of 
this  colle6hon,  it  would  be  ulelefs  offidoufiiefs 
to  tranfcribe  it. 

Charles  Sackville  was  born  January  24; 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tutor^  he  travelled  into  Italy ,  and  returned  a 
little  before  the  Reftoration,  He  was  chofen 
into  the  firft  parliament  that  was  called,  for 
Eaft  Grinftead  in  Suflex,  and  foon  became  a 
favourite  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  under- 
took no  publick  employment,  being  too  eager 
of  the  riotous  and  licentious  pleafures  which 
young  men  of  high  rank,  who  afpired  to  be 
thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagined  themfelves 
intitled  to  indulge. 

One  of  thefe  frolicks  has^  by  the  induflry 
of  Wood,  come  down  to  poftenty.  Sackville, 
who  was  then  Lord  Buckhurft,  with  Sir  Char- 
les Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at 
the  Cock  in  Bow-ftreet  by  Covent-garden, 
and,  going  into  the  balcony,  expofed  them-- 
ielves  to  the  populace  in  very  indecent  poftures. 
At  laft,  as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  ftobd  forth 
G  g  2  naked. 
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naked,  and  harangued  the  populace  in  fuch 
profane  language,  that  the  publick  indignation 
was  awakened ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force 
the  door,  and  being  repulfed,  drove  in  the  per- 
formers with  flones,  and  broke  the  windows 
of  the  houfe. 

For  this  mifdemcanour  they  were  indided, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds: 
what  was  the  fentence  of  the  others  is  not 
known.  Sedley  employed  Killigrcw  and  ano* 
ther  to  procure  a  remiflion  from  the  king;  but, 
mark  the  friendrtiip  of  the  diflblutc,  they  beg- 
ged the  fine  for  themfelves,  and  exafled  it  to 
the  laft  groat. 

In  1665,  iord  Buckhurft  attended  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  vohmteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when  eighteen 
great  Dutch  fliips  were  taken,  and  fourteen 
others  deftroyed ;  and  Opdam  the  admiral,  who 
engaged  the  duke,  was  blown  up  befide  him, 
with  all  his  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  faid  to 
have  compofed  the  celebrated  fong,  To. all  you 
Ladies  now  at  land^  with  equal  tranquility  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any 
fplendid  ftory  is  wholly  true,  I  have  heard 
from  the  late  earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely  to 
have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  lord 
Buckhurft  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it, 
and  only  retouched  or  finifhed  it  on  the  me-' 
morable  evening.  But  even  this,  whatever  it 
may  fubftraft  from  his  facility,  leaves  him  his 
courage. 

He  was  foon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  fent  on  (hort  embaifies  to 
France.  2 
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In  1674,  the  eftate  of  his  uncle  James  Cran- 
field,  earl  of  Middlefex,  came  to  him  by  its 
owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on 
him  the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  became,  by 
the  death  of  his  father  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  in- 
herited the  eftate  of  his  family. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  firft  wife,  of  the 
family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  under- 
ftanding. 

He  received  fome  favourable  notice  from 
king  James ;  but  foon  found  it  neceflary  to 
oppofe  the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and 
with  fome  other  lords  appeared  in  Weftmin- 
fter-hall  to  countenance  the  bifhops  at  their 
trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  lefs  fupport- 
able,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  concur  m  the 
Revolution.  He  was  one  of  thofe  lords  who 
fat  every  day  in  council  to  preferve  the  publick 
peace,  after  the  king's  departure;  and,  what  is 
not  the  moft  illuftnous  a6Kon  of  his  life,  was 
employed  to  conduft  the  princefs  Anne  to 
Nottingham  with  a  guard,  fuch  as  might  alarm 
the  populace,  as  they  paflcd,  with  falfe  appre 
henfions  of  her  danger.  Whatever  end  may 
be  dcfigned,  there  is  always  fomething  defpica- 
ble  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  a  fa- 
vourite of  king  William,  who,  the  day  after 
his  acceflion,  made  him  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  houfehold,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the 
garter.  He  happened  to  be  among  thofe  that 
were  tofled  witn  the  king  in  an  open  boat 
fixteen  hours,  in  very  rough  cold  weather,  on 

the 
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the  coaft  of  Holland.     His  health  afterwards 

declined  i  and  on  Jan.  19,  1705-6,  he  died  ^t 

Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whofe  elegance  and  judge- 
ment werp  univerfally  confeffed,  and  whofe 
bounty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally 
known.  To  the  indulgent  afFeftion  of  the  pub- 
lick,  lord  Rochefter  bore  ample  teftimony  in 
this  remark:  /  know  not  how  it  is^  but  lord 
Buckhurft  may  do  what  he  will,  yet  is  never  in 
the  wrong. 

If  fuch  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  works  vyere  praifed.  Dryden, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  diftinguifhed  by 
his  beneficence,  and  who  layiftied  his  blandifh- 
ments  on  thofe  who  are  not  known  to  have 
fo  well  deferved  them,  undertaking  to  pror 
duce  authors  of  our  own  country  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  antiquity,  fays,  I  would  inftance  your 
lordjhip  in  fatire^  and  Shakefpeare  in  tragedy. 
Would  it  be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  an- 
tiquity, all  the  fatires  were  little  perfonal  in- 
veftives,  and  that  his  longed  compoiition  wa$ 
a  fong  of  eleven  ftanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated 
praife  falls  on  the  encomiaft,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor; whofe  performances  are,  what  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  the  efFufions  of  a  man  of  wit ;  gay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verfes  to  Howard 
fhew  great  fertility  of  mind,  and  his  Dorinda 
has  been  imitated  by  Pope. 

HALIFAX- 
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H  E  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  pro* 
perly  that  of  an  artful  and  adtive  ftatcfman, 
employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  ex- 
pedients, and  combating  oppofition,  and  expo>> 
led  to  the  viciffitudes  of  advancement  and  de*- 
gradation :  but  in  this  colle^ion  poetical  merit 
is  the  claim  to  attention ;  and  the  account  which 
is  here  to  be  expedted  may  properly  be  propor- 
tioned not  to  his  influence  in  the  ftate,  but  to 
his  rank  among  the  writers  of  verfe. 

Charles  Montague  was  born  April  i6,  i66i^ 
at  Horton  in  Northamptonfhire,  the  fon  of 
Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Manchefter.  He  was  educated  firft  in 
the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Weftminfter ; 
where  in  1677  he  was  chofen  a  king's  fcholar, 
and  recommended  himfelf  to  Bufby  by  his 
felicity  in  extemporary  epigrams.  He  contra^ 
ed  a  very  intimate  fnendlhip  with  Mr.  Step- 
ney ;  and  in  1682,  when  Stepney  was  eledted  to 
Cambridge,  theele6^ion  of  Montague  being  not 
to  proceed  till  the  year  following,,  he  was  afraid 
left  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be  fe«- 
parated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore 
lolicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without 
waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  yeart  . 

^      It 
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It  feems  indeed  time  to  wifli  for  a  removal; 
for  he  was  already  a  fchool-boy  of  one  and 
twenty. 

His  relation  Dr.  Montague  was  then  maf- 
ter  of  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed  a 
fellow- commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  par- 
ticular care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  great  Newton,  which  continu- 
ed through  his  life,  and  was  at  laft  attefled  by 
a  legacy. 

In  1685,  his  verfes  on  the  death  of  king 
Charles  made  fuch  impreflion  on  the  earl  of 
Dorfet,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
troduced by  that  univerfal  patron  to  the  other 
wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  the 
City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe^  a  burlefque  of 
Dry  den's  Hijid  and  Panther.  He  figned  the  in-' 
vitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fat  in 
the  convention.  He  about  the  fame  time  mar-^ 
ried  the  countefs  dowager  of  Manchcftcr,  and 
intended  to  have  taken  orders:  but  afterwards 
altering  his  purpofe,  be  purchafed  for  1500A 
the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epiftle  on  the  vifto- 
ry  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron  Dorfet  introduced 
him  to  king  William  with  this  exprelfion:  Sir^ 
I  ha've  brought  a  Moufe  to  ivait  on  your  Majejiy. 
To  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  replied,  Tou 
do  ivcll  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  Mai) 
ofhi?n'y  and  ordered  him  a  penfion  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  ftory,  however  current, 
fecms  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The 
king's  anfwcr  implies  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  our  proverbial  and  familiar  diftion  than 
king  William  could  poflibly  have  attained. 

In 
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In  1 69 1,  being  member  in  the  houfe  of  com-t 
mons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 
grant  the  affiftance  of  counfel  in  trials  for  high 
treafon :  and  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech  falling 
into  fome  confufion  was  for  a  while  filent  j  but, 
recovering  himfelf,  obferved,  **how  reafonablc 
"  it  was  to  allow  counfel  to  men  called  as  cri-' 
**  minals  before  a  court  of  juftice,  when  it  ap- 
"  peared  how  much  the  prefence  of  that  af- 
^*  lembly  could  difconcert  one  of  their  own 
''  body." 

After  this  he  rofe  faft  into  honours  and 
employments,  being  made  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  treafury,  and  called  to  the  privy 
counciL  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  j  and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the 
great  attempt  of  the  recoinage,  which  was  in 
two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696,  he 
projefted  the  general  fund^  and  raifed  the  cre- 
dit of  the  Exchequer  j  and,  after  enquiry  con- 
cerning a  grant  of  Irifh  crown-lands,  it  was 
determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons^  that 
Charles  Montague  efquire  had  deferred  his  Ma-* 
jejiys  favour.  In  1698,  being  advanced  to  the 
firft  commiflion  of  the  treafury,  he  was  appoin- 
ted one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  abience : 
the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  the  year  after  created  6aron  Hali^ 
fax.  He  was  however  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons J  but  the  articles  were  difmified  by  the 
lords. 

At  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dif- 
mifl'ed  from  the  council  j  and  in  the  firft  par- 
liament of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
commons,  and  again  efcaped  by  the  protedion 
of  the  lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
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Bromley's  fpeech  againft  occafional  conformity. 
He  headed  the  Enquiry  into  the  danger  of  the 
Church.  In  1706,  hepropofed  and  negotiated 
the  Union  with  Scotland  j  and  when  die  elec- 
tor of  Hanover  received  the  garter,  after  the  a6l 
had  paffed  for  fecuring  the  Proteftant  Succef^ 
fion,  he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  enfigns  of 
the  order  to  the  eleftoral  court.  He  fat  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  Sacheverell;  but  voted  for  a 
mild  fentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  favour, 
he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  fummoning 
the  elefloral  prince  to  parliament  as  duke  of 
Cambridge. 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one 
x){  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  acceflion  of  George 
the  Firft  was  made  earl  of  Halifax,,  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  firft  commiffioner  of  the  trea- 
fury,  vvith  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  rever- 
fion  of  the  auditorfhip  of  the  Exchequer.  More 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept  but  a  little 
while;  for  on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died 
of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of 
poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
would  not  mifs  of  celebration.  Addifon  be- 
gan to  praife  him  early,  and  was  followed  or 
ac  companied  by  other  poets  >  perhaps  by  almoft 
all,  except  Swift  and  Pope;  who  forbore  to  flat- 
ter him  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death  fpoke 
of  him,  Swift  with  flight  cenfure,  and  Pope  in 
the  charaftcr  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  con- 
tempt. 

lie  was,  as  Pope  faySyfeJ  with  dedications ^ 
for  Tickell  afiirms  that  no  dedicator  was  un- 
ic.vaideci.  To  charge  all  unmerited  praife  with 
the  guilt  of  flv^ttery,   and  to  fuppofe  that  the 
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encomiaft  always  knows  and  feels  the  falfehood 
of  his  aflertions,  is  furely  to  difcover  great  ig- 
norance of  human  nature  and  human  life. 
In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules,  but 
on  experience  and  comparifon  Judgement  is  al- 
ways m  fome  degree  fubjeA  to  affeftion.  Very 
near  to  admiration  is  the  wifli  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praife 
which  he  receives,  and  confiders  the  fentence 
paiTed  in  his  favour  as  the  fentence  of  difcem- 
ment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  underftan- 
ding  that  feledted  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgement  which, 
inftead  of  fcattering  bounty  indifcritninately, 
dire6tedittous;  and  thofe  performances  which 
gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  afFe£tion  will 
eafily  difpoie  us  to  exalt. 

To  thefe  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interefl: 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  becaufe  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modefty  of  praife  wears  gradually  away ;  and 
perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time 
fo  increafed,  that  modeft  praife  will  no  longer 
pleafe. 

Many  a  blandifhment  was  pradtifed  upon 
Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  had  no  other  attractions  than  thofe  of 
his  poetry,  of  which  a  (hort  time  has  withered 
the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  efteemed  no 
honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bun- 
dles of  verfes,  to  be  told,  that,  in  drains  either 
familiar  or  folemn,  he  fings  like  Montague. 

STEPNEY. 
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VjEORGE  stepney,  defcendcd 
from  the  Stepneys  of  Pendegraft  in  Pembroke- 
ftiire,  was  bom  at  WeJftiranfter  in  1663.  Of 
his  father's  condition  or  fortune  I  have  no  ac- 
count. Hiving  received  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  at  Weftminfter,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  continued  a  friendftiip  begun 
at  fchool  with  Mr.  Mdntague,  afterwards  earl 
of  Halifax.  They  «fhe  to  London  together, 
and  are  faid  to  have  bfcen  invited  into  publick 
life  by  the  duke  df  D6rfet. 

His  qualifications  Tecdi^mended  lum  to  ma- 
ny foreign  eiriployriienf s,  fo  that  his  dtoe  feems 
to  have  been  fpent  in  negotiations.  In  1692 
he  was  ftnt  envoy  to  the  eleftor  of  Branderi- 
burgh  3  in  1 693  to  the  im^perial  Court ;  in  1 694 
to  the  eleftor  of  Saxoi>y;  In  1696  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Metitz  and  Golbghe,  and  the  coTngrefs 
at  Francfort;  in  1698  a  fecond  time  to  Bran- 
denburgh;  in  1699  to  the  king  of  Poland;  in 
1 70 1  again  to  the  Etppenir;  and  in  1706  to 
the  States  General.  Ifi  16^7  he  was  made  one 
of  the  commiffioners  of.  wade.  His  life  was 
bufy,  and  nbt  long.  'He  died  in  1707;  and 
is  buried  in  Wefttninfttr-abbey  with  this  epi- 
taph, which  y^r^f*  trknlcribed, 

H«  S*  £• 
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Georgius  Stepneius,   Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 

Literarum  Scientiam, 

Morutn  Suayitatem, 

Rerum  Ufum, 

Virorum  Ampliffimorum  Confuetudinem, 

Linguae  Styli  ac  Vitae  Elegantiam, 

Praeclara  Officia  cum  Britanniae  turn  Europae 

praeftita, 

Suae  aetate  multum  celebratus, 

Apud  pofteros  Temper  celebrandus  i 

Plurimas  Legationes  obiit 

Ea  Fide,  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitate, 

Ut  Auguftiffimorum  Principum 

Gulielmi  &  Annae 

Spem  in  illo  repofitam 

Nunquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  raro  fupcravit. 

Poft  longum  honorum  Curfum 

Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  confeftum. 

Cum  Naturae  parvae  Fama  fatis  vixcrat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  afpirantem  placide  effluvit. 

On  the  Left  Hand: 

G.  S. 

Ex  Equeftri  Familia  Stepneiorum, 

De  Pendegraft,  in  Comitatu 

Pembrochienfi  oriundus, 

Weftmonafterii  natus  eft,  A.  D.  1663. 

Eleftus  in  Collegium 

San6li  Petri  Weftmonaft.  A.  1676. 

Sani^i  Trinitatis  Captab.   1682. 

Confiliariorum  quibus  Commercii 

Cura  commifla  eft  1697. 

Chelfeiae  raortuus,  &  comitante 

Magna 
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Magna  Procerum 
Frequentia  hue  elatus,  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compofitions 
of  Stepney  made  grey  authors  blujh.  I  know 
not  whether  his  poems  will  appear  fuch  won- 
ders to  the  prefent  age.  One  cannot  always 
eaiily  find  the  reafon  for  which  the  world  has 
fometimes  confpired  to  fquander  praife.  It  is 
not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote  very  early  as 
well  as  he  ever  wrote;  and  the  performances 
of  youth  have  many  favourers,  becaufe  the  au- 
thors yet  lay  no  claim  to  publick  honours^ 
and  are  therefore  not  confidered  as  rivals  by  the 
diflributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  profeflfed  himfelf  a  poet,  and 
added  his  name  to  thofe  of  the  other  wits  in 
the  verfion  of  Juvenal;  but  he  is  a  veiy  licen- 
tious tranflator,  and  does  not  recompenfe  his 
negleft  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  nis  own. 
In  his  original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy 
line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then 
a  fhort  compoution  may  ^ve  pleafure.  But 
there  is  in  the  whole  little  either  of  the  grace 
of  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  nature. 
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ILLIAM  WALSH,  the  fon  of 
Jofeph  Walfti,  Efq;  of  Abberley  in  Worcefter- 
ihire,  was  born  in  i66^,  as  appears  from  the 
account  of  Wood;  who  relates,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  1678,  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Wadham  college. 

He  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and 
purfued  his  fludies  in  X/Ondon  and  at  home; 
that  he  fludied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
from  the  effe6ts  for  he  became,  in  Mn  Pry- 
den's  opinion,  the  hefi  critifk  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critick  or  a 
icholar.  He  was  likewife  a  member  of  parli- 
ament and  a  courtier;  knight  of  the  ihire  for 
his  native  county  in  feveral  parliaments;  in  a- 
nother  the  reprefentative  of  Richmond  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  gentleman  of  the  horfc  to^ 
Queen  Anne  under  the  duke  of  3omerfet. 

Some  of  his  verfes  fhew  him  to  have  been  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution ;  but  bis  poll- 
tical  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or  kind- 
nefs  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  Diflerta- 
tion  oii  Virgil's  Paftorals,  in  which,  however 
ftudied,  he  difcovers  fome  i^norancQ  of  the  laws 
of  French  verfification, 

In  1^05,  he  began  to  correfbond  with  Mn 

Pope,   in  whom  he  difcovered  very  earl^  the 

power  of  poetry.    Their  letters  are  written 

H  h  upon 
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upon  the  paftoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and 
thofe  paftorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing 
to  publifli. 

The  kindnefTes  which  are  firft  experienced 
are  feldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained 
a  grateful  memory  of  Walfh's  notice,  and 
mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  a- 
mong  thofe  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile 
ftudies ; 

Granville  the  polite. 

And  knowing  Walfh,  would  tell  me  I  could 
write. 

In  his  Eflay  on  Criticifm  he  had  given  him 
more  fplendid  praife,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  learned  commentator,  facrificed  a  little  of 
his  judgement  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned. 
It  muft  have  happened  between  1707,  when 
he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  171 1,  when  Pope  praif^ 
ed  him  in  the  Effay.  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-fix  years  old :  if  Wood's  account  be  right, 
he  died  in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  writ- 
ten by  himfelf. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  proie  he 
wrote  Eugenia^  a  defence  of  women ;  which  Dry- 
den  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

Efculc;pius,  cr  the  Hofpital  of  Fooh^  publidl- 
cd  after  his  death. 

A  CollcSlion  of  Letters  and  Poems y  amorous 
and  gallant,  was  publifhed  in  the  volumes 
called  Dryden's  Mifcellany,  and  fottie  other 
x)ccafional  pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  verjr 
judicious  preface  upon  Epiftolary  Compofition 
and  Amorous  Poetry.  In 
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In  his  Golden  age  refiored^  there  was  fomc- 
thing  of  humour,  when  the  fafts  were  recent  3 
but  it  now  ftrikes  no  longer.  In  his  imitation 
of  Horace,  the  firft  flanzas  are  happily  turned; 
and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleaung  paf- 
fages.  He  has  however  more  elegance  than 
vigour,  and  feldom  rifes  higher  than  to  be 
prettyi 
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O  A  M  U  E  L  G  A  R  T*  tt  was  o^  a  good 
family  in  Yorkfhire,  and  from  fome  fchool  ill 
his  own  country  became  a  ftudent  at  Petef- 
houfe  in  Cambridge,  where  he  refided  till  he 
commenced  dodtor  of  phyfick  oil  July  the  7th 
1691.  He  was  examined  before  the  College 
at  London  on  March  the  12th,  165(1-2,  and 
admitted  fellow  July  26th,  1692,  He  was 
foon  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  by  his  convcrfati- 
on  and  accomplilhmentSj  as  to  obtain  very 
extenfivepraflice;  and^  if  a  pamphlet  of  thofe 
times  may  be  credited,  had  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  one  party,  as  Ratcliffe  had  of 
the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  min  of  bene- 
volence; and  it  is  juft  to  fuppofe  that  his  de- 
fire  of  helping  the  helplefs,  difpofed  him  to 
fo  much  zeal  for  the  Difpenfary  1  an  under- 
taking of  which  fome  aceoant,  however  ihort, 
is  proper  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Tediple  fays  be  true,  that 
phyficians  have  had  more  learning  than  the 
other  faculties,  I  will  not  ftay  to  enquire; 
but,  I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in  phy- 
ficians great  liberality,  and  dignity  of  fcnti- 
ment,  very  prompt  effufion  of  beneficence, 
and  willingnefs  to  exert  a  lucrative  art,  where 

thore 
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there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this 
charafter,  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  July 
1687,  publifhed  an  edift,  requiring  all  the 
fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give 
gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

This  edi6t  was  fent  to  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men 5  and  a  queftion  being  made  to  whom  the 
appellation  of  the  poor  fhould  be  extended, 
the  College  anfwered,  that  it  (hould  be  fufii- 
cient  to  bring  a  teftimonial  from  a  clergyman 
officiating  in  the  parifh  where  the  patient  re- 
fided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  phyficians 
found  their  charity  fruftrated  by  fome  malig- 
nant oppofition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree 
vain  by  the  high  price  of  phyfick ;  they  there- 
fore voted,  in  Auguft  1688,  that  the  labora- 
tory of  the  College  fhould  be  accommodated 
to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another 
room  prepared  for  their  reception }  and  that 
the  contributers  to  the  expence  fhould  manage 
the  charity. 

It  was  now  expefled  that  the  Apothecaries 
would  have  undertaken  the  care  of^  providing 
medicines;  but  they  took  another  courfe. 
Thinking  the  whole  defign  pernicious  to  their 
intercft,  they  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fa6tion 
againft  it  in  the  College,  and  found  fome  phy- 
ficians  mean  enough  to  folicit  their  patronage, 
by  betraying  to  them  the  counfels  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  greater  part,  however,  enforced 
by  a  new  edi6l  in  1694,  the  former  order  of 
1687,  and  fent  it  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
who  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the 
College,  and  fettle  the  mode  of  adminiftering 
the  Charity. 

It 
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It  was  defired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the 
teftimonials  of  churchwardens  and  overseers 
fhould  be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  fer- 
vants,  and  all  apprentices  to  handicraftfmen, 
fhould  be  confidered  as  poor.  This  likevvife 
was  granted  by  the  College. 

It  was  then  confidered  who  fhould  diflribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  fhould  fettle  their 
prices.  The  phyficians  procured  fome  apo- 
thecaries  to  undertake  the  difpenfation^  and 
offered  that  the  warden  and  company  of  the 
apothecaries  fhould  adjuft  the  price.  This  of- 
fer was  rejedled;  and  the  apothecaries  who 
had  engaged  to  aflifl  the  charity  were  confider- 
ed as  tray  tors  to  the  company,  threatened 
with  the  impofition  of  troublefome  offices, 
and  deterred  from  the  performance  of  their 
engagements.  The  apothecaries  ventured 
upon  publick  oppofition,  and  prefented  a  kind 
of  remonflrance  againft  the  defign  to  the 
committee  of  the  city,  which  the  phyficians 
condefcended  to  confute :  and  at  laft  the  tra- 
ders feem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  fons  of 
trade;  for  the  propofal  of  the  college  having 
been  confidered,  a  paper  of  approbation  was 
drawn  up,  but  poflponed  and  forgotten. 

The  phyficians  flill  perfifled;  and  in  1696  a 
fubfcription  was  raifed  by  themfelves,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Difpenfary . 
The  poor  were  for  a  time  fupplied  with  me- 
dicines ;  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know  not. 
The  medicinal  charity,  like  others,  began  with 
ardour,  but  foon  remitted,  and  at  lafl  died 
gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  fubfcription  begins 
the  adlion  of  the  Difpenfary.      The  poem,  as 

its 
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its  fubjeft  was  prefent  and  popular,  co-ope- 
rated with  paffions  and  prejudices  then  preva-* 
lent,  and  with  fuch  auxiliaries  to  its  intnnfick 
merit,  was  univerfally  and  liberally  applauded. 
It  was  on  the  fide  of  charity  againft  the  in- 
trigues of  intereft,  and  of  regular  learning 
againft  licentious  ufurpation  of  medical  au- 
thority, and  was  therefore  naturally  favoured 
by  thofe  who  read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  fpoke  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Harveian  Oration ;  which  the  au- 
thors of  the  Biographia  mention  with  more 
praife  than  the  paffage  quoted  in  their  notes 
will  fully  juftify.  Garth,  fpeaking  <^  the 
mifchiefs  done  by  quacks,  has  thefe  exprefli- 
ons :  "  Non  tamen  telis  valnerat  ifta  agyr- 
'^  tarum  coUuvics,  fed  theriaca  quadam 
**  magis  perniciofa,  non  pyrio,  fed  pulverc 
*^  nefcio  quo  exotico  certat,  non  globulis 
**  plumbeis,  fed  pilulis  aeque  lethalibus  inter* 
**  ficit."  This  was  certamly  thought  fine  by 
the  author,  and  is  ftill  admired  by  his  biogra- 
pher. In  October  1702  he  became  one  of  the 
cenfors  of  the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  aftive  and  zealous  Whig, 
was  a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and  by 
confequence  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great 
men  of  that  denomination.  In  1710,  when 
the  government  fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ 
to  lord  Godolphin,  on  his  difmiffion,  a  (hort 
poem,  which  was  criticifed  in  the  Examiner^ 
and  fo  fuccefsfully  either  defended  or  excufed 
by  Mr.  Addifon,  that,  for  the  fake  of  tht 
vindication,  it  ought  to  be  preferved. 

At  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  Family  Ins 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewftfdcd.    He 

was 
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was  knighted  mth  the  fword  of  his  hero, 
Marlborough ;  and  was  made jphyficiah  in  or- 
dinary to  me  king,  and  phyucian-general  'to 
the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphofes,  tranflated  by  feveral  hands; 
which  he  recommended  by  a  Preface,  written 
with  more  oftentation  than  ability :  his  noti- 
ons are  half-formed,  and  his  materials  imme- 
thodically  confufed.  This  was  his  laft  work. 
He  died  Jan.  18,  1 717- 18,  and  was  buried 
at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His  perfonal  character  feems  to  have  been 
focial  and  liberal.  He  communicated  himfelf 
through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ; 
and  though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when 
firmnefs  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted 
his  kindnefs  to  thofe  who  were  not  fuppofed 
to  favour  his  principles.  He  was  an  early  en- 
courager  of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the  friend 
of  Addifon  ana  of  Granville.  He  is  accufed 
of  voluptuoufnefs  and  irreligion ;  and  Pope, 
who  fays  that  "  if  ever  there  was  a  good 
"  Chriftian,  without  knowing  himfelf  to  be 
**  fo,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  feems  not  able  to  de- 
ny what  he  is  angry  to  hear  and  loth  to  confefs. 

His  poetry  has  been  praifed  at  leaft  equally 
to  its  merit.  In  the  Difpenfary  there  is  a  ftrain 
of  fmooth  and  free  verfification ;  but  few  lines 
are  eminently  eleeant.  No  paffages  fall  below 
mediocrity,  and  few  rife  much  above  it.  The 
plan  feems  formed  without  jufl  proportion  to 
the  fubjedt ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
celTary  connection.  Refnel^  in  his  Preface  to 
Popes  Effay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
dilcnmination  of  characters;  and  that  what 

3  ^y 
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any  one  fays  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  faid  by  another.  Tne  general  defign  is 
perhaps  open  to  criticifm ;  but  the  compofi- 
tion  can  feldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or 
negligence.  The  author  never  {lumbers  in 
felf-indulgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  ex- 
erted ;  fcarce  a  line  is  left  unfinifhed,  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  find  an  expreffion  ufed  by  conftraint^ 
or  a  thought  imperfeflly  expreffed.  It  was  re- 
marked by  Pope,  that  the  Dtfpenfary  had  been 
corredled  in  every  edition,  and  that  every 
change  was  an  improvement.  It  appears, 
however,  to  want  fomething  of  poetical  ar- 
dour, and  fomething  of  general  dele6):ation ; 
and  therefore,  fmce  it  has  been  no  longer  fup- 
ported  by  accidental  and  extrinfick  {)opularity, 
it  has  been  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  itlelf. 
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I L  LI  AM  KING  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1663,  thefon  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gen-* 
tleman.  He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Cla- 
rendon. 

From  Wcftminfter-fchool,  where  he  was  a 
fcholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of 
Dr,  Bufby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elefted  to 
Chrift-church,  in  1681  ;  where  he  is  faid  to 
have  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  fo  much  in- 
tenfenefs  and  aftivity,  that,  before  he  was 
pight  years  (landing,  he  had  read  over,  and 
made  remarks  upon,  twenty-two  thoufand 
odd  hundred  books  and  manufcripts.  The 
books  were  certainly  not  very  long,  the  manu- 
fcripts not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remarks 
very  large;  for  the  calculator  will  find  that 
he  difpatched  feven  a-day,  for  every  day  of  his 
eight  years,  with  a  remnant  that  more  than 
fatisfies  moft  other  ftudents.  He  took  his  de- 
gree in  the  moft  expenfive  manner,  ^s  a  grand 
compounder ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  in- 
herited a  confiderable  fortune. 

In   1688,   the  fame  year  in  which  he  was 
made  mafter  of  arts,  he  publiftied  a  confuta- 
tion of  Varillas's  account  of  WicklifFe ;   and, 
engaging  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Civil  Law,  be- 
came 
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came  do£lor  in  1692,  and  was  admitted  advo- 
cate at  Doflors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  fome  tranfladons  from 
the  French,  and  written  fome  humorous  and 
fatirical  pieces;  when,  in  1694,  Molefworth 
publiftied  his  Account  of  Denmark^  in  which  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt ;  and  takes  the  opportunity  ot  in- 
(inuating  thofe  wild  principles,  by  which  he 
fuppofes  liberty  to  be  eflablifhed,  and  his  ad* 
verfaries  fufpeft  that  all  fubordination  and  go- 
vernment is  endangered. 

This  book  offended  prince  George  ;  and  the 
Danifh  minifler  prefented  a  memorial  agaihft 
it.  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  pleafe 
Dr.  King,  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  reft.  The  con- 
troverfy  is  now  forgotten  ;  and  books  of  this 
kind  feldom  live  long,  when  intereft  and  re- 
fentment  have  ceafed. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controverfy  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley;  and  was  one  of 
thofe  who  tried  what  Wit  could  perform  in 
oppofition  to  Learning. 

In  1699,  was  publiftied  by  him  a  Journey  to 
London,  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martin  Lif^ 
ter.  And  in  1700,  he  fatiilfed  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, at  leaft  Sir  Ham  Shane  their  prefident, 
in  two  dialogues,  intituled,  T!be  ^ranfaSHo* 
neer. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
his  profeflion,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  bufinefs 
which  interrupted  his  voluptuary  dreams,  or 
forced  him  to  roufe  from  that  indulgence  in 
which  only  he  could  find  delight.  His  repu- 
tation 
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tation  as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  his 
judgements  in  the  courts  of  Delegates,  and 
raifed  very  high  by  the  addrefs  and  knowledge 
which  he  difcovered  in  1700,  when  he  defend* 
ed  the  earl  of  Anglefea  againft  his  lady,  after- 
waids  dutchefs  of  Buckinghamibire,  who  fued 
for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expence  of  his  pleafures,  and  neglefl 
of  bufinels,  had  now  leifened  his  revenues ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  fettlement  in 
Ireland,  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  commiflioner  of  the 
prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's 
tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  MadSi  the 
primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  flretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  iu  King  foon  found  a  friend  as  idle  and 
thoughtlefs  as  bimfelf,  in  Uptoriy  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  a  pleafant  houfe  called  Mount- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequent- 
ly retired ;  delighting  to  neglefl  his  intereft, 
forget  his  cares,  and  defert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mulfy  of  Mount-town,  a  poem, 
by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the  pride 
of  fagacity  have  given  it  a  political  interpreta- 
tion, was  meant  originally  no  more  than  it 
expreffed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  au- 
thor's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mount-town. 

In  1708,  when  lord  Wharton  was  fent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London, 
with  his  poverty,  his  idlenefs,  and  his  wit  5 
and  publilhed  fome  effays  called  U/efuI  Tran^ 
faSlions.  His  Voyage  to  the  IJland  ofCajamai  is 
particularly  commended.  He  then  wrote  the 
Art  of  Love^  a  poem  remarkable^  notwith- 

ftanding 
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(landing  its   title,   for  purity  of  fentimentf 
and  in  1709,  imitated  Horace  in  an  Art  of 
Cookery y  which  he  publifhed,  with  fome  letters 
to  Dr.  Lifter. 

In  1 7 10  he  appeared,  as  a  lover  of  the 
Church,  on  the  fide  of  Sacheverell ;  and  was 
fuppofed  to  have  concurred  atleaftin  thepro- 
je6tion  of  T^he  Examiner.  His  eyes  were  open 
to  all  the  operations  of  Whiggifm ;  and  he  be- 
ftowed  fome  ftriftures  upon  Dr.  Rennet's 
adulatory  fermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of 
Devonfhire. 

The  Hijlory  of  the  Heathen  Godsy  a  book 
compofed  for  fchools,  was  written  by  him  in 
171 1.  The  work  is  ufeful ;  but  might  have 
been  produced  without  the  powers  of  King« 
The  fame  year  he  publifhed  Rufinus^  an  hifto- 
rical  effay,  and  a  poem,  intended  to  diibofe 
the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  171 1,  competence,  if  not  plent)r,  was 
again  put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without 
the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  mortification 
of  a  requeft,  made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind, 
Prior,  and  other  men  of  the  fame  party, 
brought  him  the  key  of  the  gazetteer's  oflice* 
He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  again  threw  the  benefit  away« 
An  A61  of  Infolvency  made  his  bufinefs  at  that 
time  particularly  troublefome  ;  and  he  would 
not  wait  till  hurry  fliould  be  at  an  end,  but 
impatiently  refigned  it,  and  returned  to  his 
wonted  indigence  and  amufements. 

One  of  his  amufements  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  refided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tennifon,  the 
archbifliop,  by  a  publick  feftivity,  on  the  fur- 

2  render 
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render  of  Dunkirk  to  Hill  j  an  event  with 
which  Tennifon's  political  bigotry  did  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  be  delignted.  King  was  refolved  to 
countera£l  his  fuUennefs,  and  at  the  expence 
of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood 
with  honeft  merriment. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declin- 
ed ;  he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on 
Chriftmas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been 
without  irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure 
and  orthodox,  and  his  death  was  ^ious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  fup- 
pofed  that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amule- 
ments  of  idlenefs  than  efforts  of  fludy ;  that  he 
endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than  aflonifh ; 
that  his  thoughts  feldom  afpired  to  fublimity ; 
and  that,  if  his  verfe  was  eafy  and  his  images 
familiar,  he  attained  what  he  defired.  His 
puipofe  is  to  be  merry ;  though  perhaps,  to 
enjoy  his  mirth,  it  may  be  fometimes  neceflary 
to  tnink  well  of  his  opinions. 


J.  PHILIPS. 
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P   H   I   LI   PS. 


John  PHILI  P  S  was  born  on  the  30th 
of  December,   1676,  at  Bampton  in  Oxtord- 
(hire ;  of  which  place  hi$  father  Dr.  Stephen 
Philips,   archdeacon  of  Salop »  was  minifter. 
The  firft  part  of  his  education  was  domeftick^ 
after  whicn  he  was  fent  to  Winchefter,  where, 
as  we  are  told  by  Dtp  Sewel,  his  biographer, 
he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  fupenority 
of  his  exercifes;  and,  what  is  lefs  eauly  to  be 
credited,    fo   much   endeared  himfelf  to  his 
fchool-fellows,  by  his  civility  and  good-nature, 
that  they,   without  murmur  or  ill-will,  faw 
him  indulged  by  the  mafter  with  particular 
immunities.     It  is  related ,  that,  when  he  was 
at  fchool,  he  feldom  mingled  in  play  with  the 
other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  chambers  where 
his  fovereign  pleafure  was  to  fit,  hour  after 
hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by  fomebody, 
whofe  fervice  he  found  means  to  procure. 

At  fchool  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets  antient  and  modern,  and  fixed  his  atteh- 
tion  particularly  on  Milton. 

In   1694,    he   entered  himfelf  at  Chri{{« 

church;  a  college  at  that  time  in  the  higheft 

reputatipn,    by  the  tranfmUfion   of  Bufl>y*s 

I  i  icholars 
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fcholars  to  the  care  firft  of  Fell^  and  afterwards 
of  Aldrich.  Here  he  was  diftinguifhed  as  a 
genius  eminent  among  the  eminent,  and  for  a 
friendftiip  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Smith, 
the  author  of  Ph^dra  and  Hippolytus.  The 
profeffion  which  he  intended  to  tollow  was 
that  of  phyfick  >  and  he  took  much  delight 
in  natural  hiftory,  of  which  botany  was  his 
favourite  part. 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  univerfity ;  till  about  170^,  he  ex- 
tended it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  Splendid  Shit- 
lingy  which  ftruck  the  publick  attention  with 
a  mode  of  writing  new  and  unexpe6led. 

This  performance  ravfed  him  io  hish,  that 
when  Europe  refounded  with  the  viftory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult 
oppofition  to  Addifon,  employed  to  deliver  the 
acclamation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  faid  that  he 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  talk,  but 
that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  houfe  of 
St.  John. 

Blenheim  was  publifhed  in  1705.  The  next 
year  produced  his  greateft  work,  the  poem 
upon  Cider ^  in  two  books ;  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  loud  praifes,  and  continued  long  to 
be  read  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgick^ 
which  needed  not  fhun  the  prefencc  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  began  to  meditate  a 
poem  on  the  Laji  Day ;  a  fubjeft  on  which  no 
mind  can  hope  to  equal  expe£tation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finifh  :  his  dif- 
eafes,  a  flow  confumption  and  an  aflhma,  put 

aftop 
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a  ftop  to  his  ftudies ;  and  on  Feb.  15,  1708^ 
at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-third  year,  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Hereford ;  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt^ 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  aponu- 
ment  in  Wcftminfter  Abbey.  The  infcription 
at  Weftminfter  was  written,  as  I  have  heard, 
by  Dr.  Atterbury^  though  commonly  given  to 
Dr.  Freind. 


His  Epitaph  at  Hereford : 
JOHANNES    PHILIPS. 

Obut  .5  die  Feb.  Anno  jDom- 1.708.  ^. 

Cujus 

Oflfa  fi  requiras,  banc  Urnam  infpice, 

Si  Ingenium  nefcias,  ipfius  Opera  confute ; 

Si  Tumulum  defideras, 

Templum  adi  JVeJlmonafterienfe : 

Qualis  quantufque  Vir  fuent, 

Dicat  elegans  ilia  &:  praeclara. 

Quae  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat 

Infcriptio. 

Quam  interim  erga  Cognatos  pius  &  officiofus; 

Teftetur  hoc  faxum 
A  Maria  Phi  LIPS  Matre  ipfius  pientifliioS,^ 
Dilcdi  Fiiii  Memorise  non  fine  Lacrymis  dintiun. 


li.a 
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His  Epitaph  at  Weftminfter  z 


Herefordiae  ccHiduntur  Ofia, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  flatuitur  Imago^ 

Britanniam  omhem  pervagatur  Fama 

JOH  ANNIS    PHILIPS^ 

Qui  Viris  bonis  do6lifque  juxta  chants, 
Immortale  fuum  Ingenium, 
Eruditione  multiplici  excultum, 
Miro  auimi  candore, 
Eximia  morum  fimplicitate^ 
Honeftavit. 
Litterarum  Amoeniorum  fitim^ 
Quam  Wintonix  Puer  fentire  coeperat 
Inter  iEdis  Chrifti  Alumnos  jugitercxplcvity 
In  illo  Mufarum  Domicilio 
Pra&claris  iEmulorum  ftudiis  excitatus, 
Optimis  fcribendi  Magiftris  femper  intentuSy 

Carmina  fermone  Patrio  compofuit 

A  Graecis  Latinifquefontibus  feliciterdedufta, 

Atticis  Romanifque  auribus  omnino  digna, 

Verfuum  quippe  Harmoniam 

Rythmo  didicerat. 

Antique  illo,   libero,  multiformi 

Ad  res  ipfas  apto  prorfus,  &  atteinperato> 

NonN  umeris  in  eundem  fere  orbem  redeuntibus^ 

Non  Claufularum  fimiliter  cadentium  (bno 

Metiri : 
Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  fecundus, 

Primoque  pcenc  Par. 

Res  feu  Tenues,  feu  Grandes,  feu  Mcdiocres 

Ornandas  fumferat, 

Nofquam^ 
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Nufquam,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  vidct,  &  aflecutus  eft, 

Egrcgius,  quocunque  Stylum  vcrterct, 

Famli  author,  &  Modorum  artifex. 

Fas  fit  Huk, 

Aufo  licSt  k  tui  Metrorum  Lege  difcedere 

O  Poefis  Anglicanae  Pater,  atque  Condttor  Chaucer, 

Alterum  tibi  latus  clauderei 

Vatum  certe  Cineres,  tuos  undiquc  ftipantium 

Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

61M0N    Harcourt  Miles, 

Viribene  de  fe,  de  quo  Litteris  raeriti 

Quoad  viveret,  Fautor, 

Poft  Obitum  pie  memor, 

HocilU  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philips,  Stephani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 

Salop,  Filius,  natui  eft  Bamptonis 

inagroOxon.    Dec.  30,  1676, 

Obiit  Herefordia,  Feb.  15,  1708. 


"K. 


Philips  has  been  always  praifed,  without 
contradi6tion,  as  a  man  modeft,  blamelefs, 
and  pious ;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  with- 
out difcontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  mala- 
dies without  impatience ;  beloved  by  thofethat 
knew  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  known. 
He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  drcle. 
His  converfation  is  commended  for  its  imio- 
cent  gaiety,  which  fcems  to  have  flowed  only 
3  among 
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among  his  intimates  5  for  I  have  been  told, 
that  he  was  in  company  filent  and  barren, 
and  employed  only  upon  the  pleafures  of  his 
pipe.  His  addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned 
by  one  of  his  biographers,  who  remarks  that 
in  all  his  writings,  except  Blenheim^  he  has 
found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fra- 
grant fume.  In  common  life  he  was  proba- 
bly one  of  thofe  who  pleafe  by  not  offending, 
and  whofe  perfon  was  loved  becaufe  his  writ- 
ings were  admired.  He  died  honoured  and  la- 
mented, before  any  part  of  his  reputation  had 
withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had 
difgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  SbiUing 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  defign, 
unle(s  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  an- 
cient Centos.  To  degrade  the  founding  words 
and  (lately  conftru6lion  of  Milton,  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  loweft  and  moft  trivial  things, 
gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph 
over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its 
captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things 
are  prefented  with  a  new  appearance,  and 
novelty  is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no 
pain. 

But  the  merit  of  fuch  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  firft  author.  He  that 
fhould  again  adapt  Milton's  phrafe  to  the  grofs 
incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it 
with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult, 
muft  yet  expeft  but  a  fmall  part  pf  the  praife 
which  PhiHps  has  obtained  ;  he  can  only 
hope  to  be  confidered  as  the  repeater  Qf  a 
jell. 

"  The 
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^*  The  parody  on  Milton,*'  fays  Gildon, 
^  is  the  only  tolerable  produdtion  of  its  au- 
^*  thor/'  This  is  a  cenfure  too  dogmatical  and 
violent.  The  poem  of  Blenheim  was  never  de- 
nied to  be  tolerable,  even  by  thofe  who  do 
not  allow  it  fupreme  excellence;  It  is  indeed 
the  poem  of  a  khciM  aU  Jneocf^ert  of  war;  of 
a  man  who  writes  books  from  books,  and 
ftudies  the  world  in  a  college.  He  feems  to 
have  formed  his  ideas  of  the  field  of  Blenheim 
from  the  battles  of  the  heroick  ages,  or  the 
tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  little  comprehen- 
(ion  of  the  qui^ties  necef&ry  to  the  conpipofi- 
tion  of  a  modern  hero*  which  Addifpn  lias 
difplayed  with  fo  much  ()ropriety.  He  makes 
Marlbcrough^  behold  at  diftance  the  daughter 
made  by  Ualiani^  then  hafte  to  encounter  and 
reftrain  him,  and  niQw  his  way  through  ranks 
made  headl^fs  by  his  fword.. 

He  iouflaties  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but 
Imitates  lliem  very  injudicioufly.  Deformity 
is  eafily  copied ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  Mil- 
ton which  the  reader  wiihes  away,  all  that  is 
obfol^,  peculiar,  or  lioentious,  is  accumula* 
ted  wi^  great  care  by  Philips.  Milton's  verfe 
was  harmonious,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
ftate.of  our  metre  in  Milton^s  age ;  and,  if  he 
had  written  after  the  improvements  made  by 
Dryden,  it  lis  reafonable  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  admitted  a  more  pleafmg  modula* 
tion  of  numbers  into  his  work }  but  Philips 
fits  down  with  a  refolution  to  make  no  more 
mufick  than  he  found;  to  want  all  that  his 
mafter  wanted,  though  he  U  very  far  from'hav- 
ing  what  his  mafter  had.    Thofe  afperities, 

therefprcj 
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therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the  Pdradife 
Lojl  are  contemptible  in  the  Blenheim. 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  t6  his  patron 
St.  John,  in  return  for  aprefentof  wine  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  pafTed  without  no- 
tice. It  is  gay,  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  fe- 
veral  artful  accommodations  of  claffickcxpref^ 
fions  to  new  purpofes.  It  fecms  better  turned 
than  the  odes  of  Hannes^. 

To  the  poem  on  Cider^  written  in  imitation 
of  the  Georgicis,  may  be  given  this  peculiar 
praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  5  that  the 
precepts  which  it  contains  are  exaSt  and  juil  j 
and  that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  en- 
tertainment and  of  fcience.  This  I  wastold 
by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and  faotanift, 
whofe  expreffion  was,  that  there ^ 'Were  many 
books  ^written  on  the  fame  fubjeSl  in  .frojiy  which 
do  not  contain  Jo  much  truth  ai  tbatfo'emM- 

In  the  difpofition  of  his  mattep^rfosais  tbin- 
terfperfe  precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of 
trees,  with  fcntiments  more  generklljnplekfing, 
and  in  eafy  and  graceful  tranlitions  froim  one 
fabje6l  to  another,  he  has  very  diligentlyiidit<- 
tated  his  mafter;  but  he  unhappily  ^^pleafed 
himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed-  that 
the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  unprefs  the 
mind  with  veneration,  combined  as '  rhey  are 
with  fubjeds  of  inconceivable  grandeur^  could 
be  fuflained  by  images  which  at  moib  can  rife 

*  This  ode  I  am  willing  to  mention,  becaofe  there  feeins  to 
be  an  error  in  all  the  printed  copies,  which  is,  I  find,  letaiaed 
in  this.     They  all  read ; 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentiuin 

O!  O!  labelliscui  Venus  infidct. 
The  author  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 

Ornat ;  labcllis  cui  Venus  infidet. 

only 
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only  to  elegance.  Contending  angels  may 
fhake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  verfe ; 
but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and  the  em- 
bellifliment  of  rhyme,  muft  recommend  to  our 
attention  the  art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the 
merit  of  the  redjireak  and  pearmain. 

What  ftudy  could  confer.  Philips  had  ob- 
tained ;  bat  natural  deficience  cannot  be  fup- 
plied.  He  feems  not  born  to  greatnefs  and 
elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  of- 
ten furprifewith  unexpe6ted  excellence;  but 
perhaps  to  his  laft  poem  may  be  applied  what 
Tally  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  it  is 
'written  mtb  much  art^  though  ivith  few  blazes  of 
genius. 


The  following  Fragment,  written  by  Edmund 
Smitb>  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
tranfcribed  from  the  Bodleian  manufcripts. 
"  A  prefatory  Difcourfe  to  the  Poem  on  Mr. 
Philips,  with  a  charafter  of  his  writings. 
"  I T  IS  altogether  as  eouitable  fome  ac- 
count (hould  be  given  of  thofe  who  have  diftin- 
guiftied  themfelves  by  their  writings,  as  of 
thofe  who  are  renowned  for  great  a£lions.    It 
is  but  reafonable  they,  who  contribute  fo  much 
to  the  immortality  of  others,   ihould  have 
fome  (hare  in  it  themfelves ;  and  fince  their 
genius  only  is  difcovered  by  their  works,  it  is 
juft  that  their  virtues  fhould  be  recorded  by 
their  friends.     For  no  modeft  men  (as  the 
perfon  I  write  of  was  in  perfeftion)  wul  write 
their  own  panegyricks ;  and  it  is  very  hard 
that  they  (hould  go  without  reputation,  only 
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becaufe  they  the  more  deferve  it.  The  end  of 
writing  Lives  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers. 
It  will  be  in  the  power  of  very  few  to  imitate 
the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  we  muft  be  con- 
tent with  admiring  his  great  qualities  and 
a6lions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  focial  virtues  are  more  eafily 
tranfcribed.  The  Life  of  Cowley  is  more  in- 
flru6live,  as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we 
have  in  our  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wifhed, 
fmce  Mr.  Philips  had  fo  many  of  the  good 
qualities  of  that  poet,  that  I  had  fome  ot  the 
abilities  of  his  hiftorian. 

The  Grecian  philofophers  have  had  their 
Lives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and 
their  fayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all 
the  virtues  to  which  moft  of  them  onlyprci- 
tended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of 
their  affeftation. 

The  French  are  very  juft  to  eminent  men 
in  this  point ;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet 
can  die,  but  all  Europe  muft  be  acquainted 
with  his  accomplifhments.  They  give  praiie 
and  expcft  it  in  their  turns :  they  commend 
their  Patru's  and  Moliere's  as  well  as  their 
Conde's  and  Turenne's;  their  Pellifons  and 
Racines  have  their  elogies  as  well  as  the  prince 
whom  they  celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  their 
mercuries,  and  orations,  nay  their  very  ga- 
zettes, are  filled  with  the  praifes  of  the  learned. 

I  am  fatisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  nim;  had 
they  had  one  of  his  learning,  his  temper, 
but  above  all  of  that  particular  turn  of  hu- 
mour, that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had 
been  an  example  to  their  poets,  and  a  fubje^t 
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of  their  panegyricks,  and  perhaps  fet  in  com- 
petition with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he 
ought  to  fubmit. 

I  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  juftice  to 
his  memory,  fince  nobody  elfe  undertakes  it. 
And  indeed  lean alfign  no  caufe  why  fo  manyof 
his  acquaintance  (diat  are  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myfelf  to  give  an  account  of  him), 
fhould  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
fodear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon 
it  as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  perfon  and  his  writings,  with- 
out meddling  with  the  tranfa£lions  of  his  life, 
which  was  altogether  private:  I  (hall  only 
make  this  known  obfervation  of  his  family, 
that  there  was  fcarce  fo  many  extraordinaiy 
men  in  any  one.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
five  of  his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  ftill 
^ving),  all  men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very 
unlike  temper  and  genius.  So  that  their  fruit- 
ful mother,  like  the  mother  of  the  gods,  feems 
to  have  produced  a  numerous  offspring,  all  of 
different  though  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the 
living,  neither  their  modefty  nor  the  humoOf 
of  the  prefent  age  permits  me  to  fpeak :  of 
the  dead,  I  may  ^y  fomething. 

One  of  them  had  made  the  greateil  progrefs 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectly  matter- 
ed, and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Gro- 
tius,  and  the  more  refined  ones  of  Puffendorf. 
He  could  refute  Hobbes  with  as' much  folidity 
as  fome  of  greater  name,  and  expofe  him  with 
as  much,  wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  (ludy, 
which  requires  the  greateil  reach  of  reafoa 
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and  nicety  of  diftinftion,  was  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  him.  'Twas  a  national  lofs  to  be  de- 
prived of  one  who  underftood  a  fcience  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  and  yet  fo  unknown  in  England.  I 
fhall  add  only,  he  had  the  fame  honefty  and 
fincerity  as  the  perfon  I  write  of,  but  more 
heat :  the  former  was  more  inclined  to  aipie, 
the  latter  to  divert :  one  employed  his  reafon 
more ;  the  other  his  imagination :  the  former 
had  been  well  qualified  for  thofe  pofts,  which 
the  modefty  of  the  latter  made  him  refufe. 
His  other  dead  brother  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for  poetry 
or  oratory  ;  and,  though  very  young,  com- 
pofed  feveral  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  wrote  as  finely,  as  his 
brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his 
time.  The  one  might  celebrate  Marlborough^ 
the  other  his  beautiful  offspring.  This  had 
not  been  fo  fit  to  defcribe  the  a£hons  of  heroes 
as  the  virtues  of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he 
had  been  fitter  for  my  place :  and  while  his 
brother  was  writing  upon  the  greateft  men 
that  any  age  ever  produced,  in  a  ftile  equal  to 
them,  he  might  have  ferved  as  a  panegyrift  on 
him. 

This  is  all  I  think  neceflary  to  fay  of  his 
family.  I  fhall  proceed  to  himfelf  and  his 
writings ;  which  I  fhall  firfl  treat  of,  becaufe 
I  know  they  are  cenfured  by  fome  out  of  envy, 
and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

The  Splendid  Sbillingy  which  is  far  the  leaft 
confiderable,  has  the  more  general  reputation, 
and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of^thc  reft. 

The 
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The  (tile  agreed  fo  well  with  the  burlefque, 
that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become 
nothing  elie.  Every  body  is  pleafed  with  that 
work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other,  re- 
quires a  perfe6t  maftery  of  poetry  and  criticifm,  a 
juft  contempt  of  the  httle  turns  and  witticiTms 
now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfe6t  un- 
derftanding  of  poetical  di^ion  and  defcription. 
All  that  have  any  tafte  of  poetry  will  agree» 
that  the  great  burlefque  is  much  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  low.  It  is  much  eafier  to  make  a 
great  thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one 
great :  Cotton  and  others  of  a  very  low  genius 
have  done  the  former;  but  Philips,  Garth, 
and  Boileau  only  the  latter. 

A  pi£hire  in  miniature  is  every  painter's  ta- 
lent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the 
eye,  requires  a  nudler's  hand. 

It  muft  ftill  be  more  acceptable  than  the  low 
burlefque,  becaufe  the  images  of  the  latter  are 
mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itfelf  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  ftile  of  BiUingfgate  would  not  make  a 
very  agreeable  figure  at  St.  James's.  A  gen- 
tleman would  take  but  little  pleafure  in  lan- 
guage, which  he  would  think  it  hard  to  be 
accofted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  he 
could  not  pronounce  without  bluihing.  The 
lofty  burlefque  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  be* 
caufe,  to  write  it,  the  author  muft  be  mailer 
of  two  of  the  moft  different  talents  in  nature* 
A  talent  to  find  out  and  expofe  what  is  xidicu- 
lous,  is  very  difierent  from  that  which  is  to 
raife  and  elevate.  We  moft  read  Viigil  and 
Milton  for  the  one,  and  Horace  andHiidibrais 

for 
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for  the  other.    We  know  that  the  authors  of 
excellent  comedies  have  often  fiuled  in  the 
grave  ftile,  and  the  tragedian  as  often  in  co* 
medy.     Admiration  and  Laughter  are  of  fuch 
oppofite  natures,  that  they  are  feldom  created 
by  the  fame  perfon.    The  man  of  mirth  is  a]« 
ways  obferving  the  follies  and  weaknel&s,  the 
ferious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes  c^  man- 
kind ;    one  is  pleafed  with  contemplating  a 
beau,  the  other  a  hero.    Even  from  the  uune 
object  they  would  draw  different  ideas :  Achil- 
les would  appear  in  very  different  lights  to 
Therfites  and  Alexander.    The  one  would  ad- 
mire the  courage  and  greatnefs  of  his  foul; 
the  other  would  ridicule  the  vanity  and  rafh- 
nefs  of  his  temper.    As  the  fatyrifl  fays  to 
Hannibal : 

— I  curre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  &  declamatio  fias. 
The  contrariety  of  ftile  to  the  fubjed  pleafes 
the  more  ftrongly,  becaufe  it  is  more  furprifing} 
the  expeftation  of  the  reader  is  pleafantly  de- 
ceived, who  expeds  an  humble  fHle  from  the 
fubjeft,  or  a  great  fubjefl  from  the  ftile.    It 
pleafes  the  more  univerfally  becaufe  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  tafte  both  of  the  grave  and  the 
merry ;  but  more  particularly  fo  to  thofe  who 
have  a  relifh  of  the  beft  writers,  and  the  no- 
bleft  fort  of  poetry.     I  (hall  produce  only  one 
paflage  out  of  this  poet,  which  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  Galligafkins : 
My  Galligafkins,  which  have  long  withftood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frofts. 
By  time  fubdued  (what  will  not  time  fubduel) 
This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  fhews  very 
well  the  viciflitude  of  fublunary  things.    The 
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reft  ^oes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a 
roan  m  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a 
more  pathetick  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it 
not  furprifing  that  the  fubje£):  (hould  be  {o 
mean,  and  the  verfe  fo  pompous  ?  that  the 
leaft  things  in  his  poetry,  as  m  a  microfcope, 
(hould  grow  great  and  rormidable  to  the  eye? 
efpecially  confidering  that,  not  underftandmg 
French,  he  had  no  model  for  his  ftile ;  that 
he  (hould  have  no  writer  to  imitate,  and  him- 
felf  be  inimitable  i  that  he  (hould  do  all  this 
before  he  was  twenty  ?  at  an  age,  which  is 
ufually  pleafed  with  a  glare  of  falfe  thoughts^ 
little  turns,  and  unnatural  fuftian }  at  an  ag^ 
at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I  had  almod 
fyid  Virgil,  were  incon(iderable.  So  foon  was 
his  imagination  at  its  full  ftrength,  his  judge- 
ment ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diver- 
iion,  without  any  defign  of  publication.  It 
was  communicated  but  to  me ;  but  foon  fpread, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put 
out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben.  Bragge;  andim^ 
pudentlyfaid  to  be  correSted  by  the  author.  This 
grievance  is  now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and 
no  man  now  has  a  right  to  his  own  thoughts, 
or  a  title  to  his  own  writings.  Xenophon 
anfwered  the  Per(ian,  who  demanded  his  arms, 
"  We  have  nothing  now  left  but  our  arms 
"  and  our  valour  j  if  we  furrender  the  one, 
"  how  (hall  we  make  ufe  of  the  other  ?" 
Poets  have  nothing  but  their  vits  and  their 
writings ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the 
latter,  J  don't  fee  what  good  the  former  can 
do  them.  To  pirate,  and  puUickly  dwn  it, 
to  pre(ix  their  names  to  the  vrorks  they  fteal, 
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to  own  and  avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was 
never  yet  heard  of  but  in  England.  It  will 
found  oddly  to  pofterity,  that,  in  a  polite  na- 
tion, in  an  enlightened  age,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mod  wife,  moft  learned,  and  moft 
generous  encouragers  of  knowledge  in  the 
world,  the  property  of  a  mechanick  fhould  be 
better  fecured  than  that  of  a  fcholar ;  that  the 
pooreft  manual  operations  fhould  be  more 
valued  than  the  nobleft  produft  of  the 
brain  ;  that  it  (hould  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobler 
of  a  pair  of  fhoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive 
the  beft  author  of  his  whole  fubfiftence;  that 
nothing  fliould  make  a  man  a  fure  title  to  his 
own  writings  but  the  ftupidity  of  them  :  that 
the  works  of  Dryden  (hould  meet  with  lefs  en- 
couragement than  thofe  of  his  own  Flecnoe, 
or  Blackmore ;  that  Tillotfon  and  St.  George, 
Tom  Thumb  and  Temple,  (hould  be  fet  on  an 
equal  foot.  This  is  the  reafon  why  this  very 
])aper  has  been  fo  long  delayed ;  and  while 
the  moft  impudent  and  fcandalous  libels  ar? 
publickly  vended  by  the  pirates,  this  innocent 
work  is  forced  to  (leal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a 
libel. 

Our  prefent  writers  are,  by  thefe  wretches, 
reduced  to  the  fame  condition  Virgil  was, 
when  the  centurion  feized  on  his  eftate.  But 
1  don't  doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas 
of  the  prefent  age,  that  will  retrieve  them 
from  it.  But,  whatever  effeft  this  piracy  may 
have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Philips ;  it  helped  him  to  a 
reputation,  which  he  neither  defired  nor  ex- 
pelled, and  to  the  honour  of  being  put  upon 
a  work  of  which  he  did  not  think  himfelf  ca- 
pable ; 
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pable  s  but  the  event  fhewed  his  modcfty. 
And  it  was  reafonable  to  hope,  that  he,  who 
oould  raife  mean  fubjeds  fo  high,  fhould  flill 
be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes;  that  he, 
that  could  draw  fuch  noble  ideas  from  a  fhil- 
ling,  could  not  fail  upon  fuch  a  fubje£^  as  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of 
b^gbUmng  even  the  mqft  low  and  trifling  genius. 
And,  indeed,  moft  of  the  great  works  which 
l»ve  been  produced  in  the  world,  have  been 
owing  lefs  to  the  poet  than  the  patron.  Men 
of  the  greateft  genius  are  fometimes  la^y,  and 
want  a  (pur  i  often  modeft,  and  dare  not  ven# 
ture  in  publick  i  they  certainly  J^now  their 
faults  in  the  worft  things  i  and  ev^n  their  bef): 
things  they  are  not  fond  of,  becaufe  the  idea 
of  what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what 
they  are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that 
Viipl  defired  his  works  might  be  burnt,  had 
not  the  fame  Auguftus  that  defired  him  to 
write  them,  preferved  then)  from  deftruflion. 
A  fcribliog  beau  may  imagine  a  Poet  may  be 
induced  to  write,  by  the  very  pleafure  he  finds 
in  writing;  but  that  is  feldom,  when  people 
are  neceflitated  to  it.  I  have  known  men  row, 
and  ufe  very  hard  labour,  for  diverfion,  which, 
if  thev  had  been  tied  to,  they  would  have 
tbougnt  themfelves  very  unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  Blenheim^  that  work  fo 
much  admired  by  fome^  and  ceo  fu  red  by 
others.  I  h^ve  often  wiibed  he  had  wrote  it 
in  Ivatin,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  empty  criticks,  who  would  have  as  lit- 
tle undedtood  his  me^ninf  in  that  language^ 
ap  they  do  his  beauties  in  hts  own- 
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Falfe  criticks  have  been  the  plague  of  all 
ages ;  Milton  himfelf,  in  a  very  polite  court, 
has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a 
wheel- barrow ;  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  fide, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  a  good  poet.  And 
this  perhaps^  may  be  Mr.  Philips^s  cafe. 

But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occafion  of  their  diflike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
French  writers,  can  have  no  relifti  for  Philips: 
they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  confe- 
quently  have  no  judgement  of  what  is  great 
and  majeftick:  he  muft  look  little  in  their 
eyes  when  he  foars  fo  high  as  to  bealmoft  out 
of  their  view.  I  cannot  therefore  allow  any 
admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a  judge  of  Blein- 
heim,  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  com- 
pleat  critick.  He  generally  judges  of  the  an- 
cients by  the  moderns,  and  not  the  moderns 
by  the  ancients  ;  he  takes  thofe  paffages  of 
their  own  authors  to  be  really  fublime  which 
come  the  neareft  to  it ;  he  often  calls  that  a 
noble  and  great  thought  which  is  only  a  pret- 
ty and  a  fine  one,  and  has  more  inffances  of 
the  fublime  out  of  Ovid  deTri(^ibus,  than  he 
has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

I  fhall  allow,  therefore,  only  thofe  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  antients,  and 
particularly  Virgil,  their  ftandard. 

But,  before  I  enter  on  this  fubjeft,  I  Ihall 
confider  what  is  particular  in  the  ftyle  of 
Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the 
llyle  of  heroick  poetry,  and  next^  enquire 
how  far  he  is  come  up  to  that  ftyle. 

His  ftyle  is  particular  \  becaufe  he  liys  afide 
rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verfe,  and  ufcs 

old 
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old  words,  and  frequently  poftpones  the  ad- 
jective to  the  fubftantive,  and  the  fubftantive 
to  the  vfrb  j  and  leaves  out  little  particles,  ^, 
and  the ;  ber^  and  bis ;  and  ufes  frequent  ap- 
pofitions.  Now  let  us  examine,  whether  thefe 
plterations  of  ftile  be  conformable  to  the  true 
fublim^r     f     ♦     *     *     * 
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DMUND  SMITH  is  one  of  thofc 
lucky  writers  who  have^  without  mueh  laboui; 
attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are  menti- 
oned with  reverence  rather  for  the  pofTeflioA 
than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known ;  and  that  little 
claims  no  praife  but  what  can  be  given  to  in- 
tellectual excellence,  feldom  employed  to  any 
virtuous  purpofe.  His  charader,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Oldifworth,  with  all  the  partiality  of 
friendfhip,  which  is  faid  by  Dr.  Burton  to 
fhow  nvbat  fine  ibings  one  man  of  parts  can  Jay 
of  another  \  zxiA  which,  however,  compnfes 
great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr, 
Smith,  it  is  better  to  tranfcribe  at  once,  than 
to  take  by  pieces.  I  ftiall  fabjoin  fuch  little 
memorials  as  accident  has  enabled  me  to  collet. 


Mr.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only 
fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr,  Neale, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lechmere* 
Some  misfortunes  of  his  fatherj  which  were 
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foon  after  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  fon's  being  left  very  young  in  the 
hands  of  a  near  relation  (one  who  married  Mr. 
Neale's  fifter)  whofe  name  was  Smith, 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as 
their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Weftminfter- 
fchool  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby  5  whence 
after  the    lofs  of  his  faithful  and  generous 
guardian  (whofe  name  heaflumed  and  retain- 
ed) he  was  removed  to  Chrift- church   in   Ox- 
ford, and  there  by  his  aunt  handfomely  main- 
tained till  her  death  ;  after  which  hecontinued 
a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  foci- 
ety,  till  within  five  years  of  his  own ;  though 
fome  time  before  his  leaving  Chrifk-church, 
he  was  fent  for   by  his  mother  to  Worcefter, 
and  owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate 
fon  5  which  had  not  been  mentioned,  but  to 
wipe  off  the  afperfions  that  were  ignorantly 
call  by  fome  on  his  birth.     It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered for  our  author's  honour,  that,  when  at 
Wcftminftcr  eledion  he  flood  a  candidate  for 
one  of  the  univerfities,  he  fo  fignally  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  confpicuous  performan- 
ces, that  there  arofe  no  fmall  contention  be- 
tween the  reprcfentative  eledtors  of  Trinity- 
college  in  Cambridge  and  Chrift-church   in 
Oxpn,  which  of  thofe  two  royal  focieties  fhould 
adopt  him  as  their  own.     But  the  eledtors  of 
Trinity-college  having  the  preference  of  choice 
that   year,  they   refolutely  elefted  him ;  who 
yet,  being  invited  at  the  fame  time  to  Chrift- 
church,  chofs  to  accept  of  a  ftudentlhip  there. 
Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural  as  ac- 
quired, feem  to  have  been  formed  upon  Ho- 
race's plan  ',  who  fays  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
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— JB^  nee  fiudium  fine  divite  venJ, 
Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium :  alteriusfic 
Altera  pofcit  opem  res^  &  conjurat  amice. 

He  wajjj  c^^dowed  by  Nature  with  all  thofc 
excellent  and  neceffary  qualifications  which  are 
previous  to  the  accomplifhment  of  a  great  man. 
I^is  memory  was  large  and  tenacious,  yet  by 
2kj:urim^  felicity  chiejly  rufceptible  of  the  fineft 
impreflions,  it  received  from  the  beft  authors 
fee  read,  which  it  always  preferved  in  their 
primitive  ftrength  and  amiable  order. 

He  lia4  a  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and 
vivacity  of  underftanding,  which  ealily  took 
in  ^nd  fur  mounted  the  mod  fubtle  and  knotty 
parts  of  mathematjcks  and  metaphyficks.  His 
wit  was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  folid  and 
piercings  his  tafle  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and 
his  way  <^  exprefling  his  thoughts  peripicuous 
atid  engaging.  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  his  per- 
fon,  which  yet  was  fo  well  turned^  that  no  ne- 
gledl  of  himfelf  in  his  drefs  could  render  it  dif- 
agreeable;  infomuch  that  the  fair  iex^  who 
obferved  and  efteemed  him,  at  once  com- 
mended and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the 
bandfome  floven.  An  eager  but  generous  and 
noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him  i  which 
(a$  it  were  a  rational  fort  of  inflindt)  pufhed 
him  upon  driving  to  excel  in  every  art  and 
fcience  that  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his 
college,  and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the 
moft  learned  and  polite  univeriity ;  and  it  w^ 
his  happinefs  to  have  fever^l  contemporaries 
and  fellow  ftudents,  whoexercifed  and  excited 
this  virtue  in  themfelves  and  others,  thereby 
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becoming  fo  defervedly  in  favour  with  this  age, 
and  fo  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  dtkuSftOKnt. 
His  judgement,  naturally  good,  foon  ripened 
into  an  exquifite  finenefs  and  diftinguiflnng 
fagacity,  which  as  it  was  a6live  and  buiy,  {o 
It  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces 
with  a  rich  and  ftrong  imagmation,  always 
upon  the  wing,  and  never  timl  with  afpiring« 
Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  writ  as  young 
as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities  f  and  his  ear- 
lieft  produftions  were  fo  far  from  having  any 
thing  in  them  mean  and  triflings  that^  like  the 
junior  compofitions  of  Mr.  Stepiiey,  they  mi^ 
make  grey  authors  blufh.  There  are  many  <x 
his  firft  effays  in  oratory,  in  epigram^  deey, 
and  epfquc,  ftitt  handed  about  the  oniveruty 
in  manufcript,  whkh  ftiew  a  mafterly  himd; 
and,  though  maimed  and  injured  by  frequent 
tranfcribing,  make  their  way  into  our  moft 
celebrated  mifcellanies,  where  they  fhinc  with 
uncommon  luftre.  Befides  thofe  verfes  in  the 
Oxford  books,  which  he  could  not  help  fetting 
his  name  to,  feveral  of  his  compofitions  cam€ 
abroad  under  other  names,  which  his  own  fin>- 
gular  modefty,  and  faithful  filence,  ftrove  in 
vain  to  conceal.  The  Enco&nia  and  publick 
Colleftions  of  the  Univerfity  upon  State  Sul>- 
je6ls  were  never  in  fuch  efteem,  either  for  elegy 
or  congratulation,  as  when  he  contributed 
moft  largely  to  them ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
thofe  who  knew  his  peculiar  way  of  writing  to 
turn  to  his  (hare  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the 
moft  relifhing  part  of  the  entertainment.  As 
his  parts  were  extraordinary,  fo  he  well  knew 
how  to  improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  polifh 
the  diamond,  but  enchafe  it  in  the  moft  foUd 

and 
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and  durable  metal.  Tkough  Ik  was  an  acade- 
mick  the  greateft  part  of  ms  fife,  yet  he  con* 
trafted  no  foumeis  of  temper,  no  fpke  of  pe- 
dantry, no  itch  of  ^putation,  or  obftinate 
contention  for  the  old  or  new  ptulofophy,  no 
afliiming  way  of  di£tating  to  others^  which  arc 
faults  (though  excufaUe)  which  fome  are  in*- 
ftnfibly  led  into,  who  are  conftnuned  to  dwell 
long  within  the  walls  of  a  priiTate  college. 
His  converfation  was  pleaiantand  inftruftive; 
and  what  Horace  (aid  of  Plotius,  Varius,  and 
Virgil,  might  juftly  be  applied  to  him : 

Nit  ego  cmtukrimjucundofanus  jimico. 

Sat.  V.  L  I. 

As  correal  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  moft 
daborate  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others 
with  candor,  and  referved  his  greateft  feverity 
for  his  own  compofitions ;  being  readier  to 
cherifh  and  advance,  than  damp  or  depreft  a 
rifine  eenius,  and  as  patient  of  being  excelled 
himtelf  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  induifai- 
ous  to  excel  others. 

'T  were  to  be  wiihed  he  had  confined  himielf 
to  a  particular  profeflion,  who  was  capable  oi 
furpafling  in  any ;  but  in  this,  his  want  of 
application  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  encouragement. 

He  paflfed  through  Uie  exerdfes  of  the  college 
and  univerfity  with  unufual  applauic>  and 
though  he  often  fuffeitd  his  tnends  to  call 
him  off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen 
out  thofe  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to 
his  fludies  was  fo  much  the  more  paifionate, 
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and  his  attention  upon  thofe  refined  pleaiures 
of  reading  and  thinking  fa  vehement  (to  which 
his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no 
proportion)  that  the  hatrit  grew  upon  him,  and 
the  feries  of  meditation  and  rencftion  being 
kept  up  whole  weeks  together^  he  could  better 
fort  his  ideas,  and  take  in  the  fundry  parts  of 
a  fcience  at  one  viewj  without  interruption  or 
confufion.     Some  indeed  of  his  acquamtance, 
who  were  pleafed  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
wit  and  the  fcholar,  extolled  him  altogether 
on  the  account  of  the  firft  of  thefe  titles ;  but 
others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for- 
bear doing  him  juftice  as  a  prodigy  in  both 
kinds.  He  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  thefchools^ 
as  a  philofopher  and  polemick  of  extenfive 
knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;    and  went 
through  all  the  courfes  with  a  wife  regard  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  fcience.    I 
remember  him  in  the  Divinity -fchool  refpond- 
ing  and  difputing  with  a  perfpicuous*  energy^ 
a  ready  exaftnefs,  and.  commanding  force  of 
argument,  when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  prefided 
in  the  chair;  whofe  condefcending  and  difin«> 
terefted  commendation  of  him,  gave  him  fuch 
a  reputation  as  filenced  the  envious  maUce  of 
his  enemies,  who  durft  not  contradict  the  ap- 
probation of  (o  profound  a  matter  in  theology. 
None  of  thofe  felf-fufiicient  creatures,  who 
have  cither  trifled  with  philofophy  by  attempt- 
ing to  ridicule  it,  or  have  encumbered  it  with 
novel  terms,    and  burdenfome  explanations, 
underftood  its  real  weight  and  purity  half  fo 
well  as  Mr.  Smith.     He  was  too  difcerning  to 
allow  of  the  charafter  of  unprofitable,  rugged, 
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and  abftrufe,  which  foitte  fupcrficial  fciolifts 
(fo  very  fmooth  and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no 
impreffion),  cither  out  of  an  unthinking  in- 
dolence, or  an  ill-grounded  prejudice,  had  af- 
fixed to  this  fort  of  ftudies.  He  knew  the 
thorny  terms  of  philofophy  ferved  well  to 
fence-in  the  true  doftrines  of  religion  ;  and 
looked  upon  fchool-divinity  as  upon  a  rough 
but  well-wrought  armour,  which  might  at 
once  adorn  and  defend  the  Chriftian  hero,  and 
equip  him  for  the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfeft  intimacy 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clailicks;  witn 
whom  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever 
was  worth  perufing  in  the  French,  Spani^, 
and  Italian  (to  which  languages  he  was  no 
ftranger)^,  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of 
his  oWn^  country.  But  then,  according  to  the 
curious  obfervation  of  the  late  earl  of  Shaftf- 
bUfy,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  cri- 
ticilni,  and,  as  it  were,  married  the  two  arts 
for  their  mutual  fupport  and  improvement. 
There  was  not  a  tract  of  credit,  upon  that 
fubjeft,  which  he  had  not  diligently  examined, 
from  Ariftotle  down  to  Hedelin  and  Boflii; 
fo  that,  having  each  rale  conftantly  before 
him,  he  could  carry  the  art  through  every 
poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and 
deformities.  By  this  means  he  feemed  to  read 
with  a  defign  to  correft,  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taftc 
every  little  delicacy  that  was  fet  before  him ; 
though  it  was  impoffible  for  him  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  fed  and  nourifhed  with  any  thing 
but  what  was  fubftantial  and  lafting.  JHfc  con- 
fidered  the  antients  and  UKxlems  not  as  parties 
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or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  archite£ts  upon  one 
and  the  fame  plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry;  ac- 
cording to  which  he  judged,  approved,  and 
blamed,  without  flattery  or  detra£tion.  If  he 
did  not  always  commend  the  compofitions  of 
others,  it  was  not  ill-nature  (which  was  not 
in  his  temper),  but  ftri6l  juftice  that  would 
not  let  him  call  a  few  flowers  fet  in  ranks,  a 
glib  meafure,  and  fo  many  couplets  by  the 
name  of  poetry :  he  was  of  Ben  Jonfon's  opi- 
nion, who  could  not  admire, 

— Verfes  as  fmooth  and  foft  as  cream. 

In  which   there    was    neither  depth  nor 
fl:ream. 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  com- 
plaifance  for  fome  mens  overbearing  vanity 
made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  man- 
kind were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  his  re- 
flexions. 

His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfedl  copy,  hath  fhewn  the 
world  how  great  a  mafter  he  was  of  the  Cice- 
ronian eloquence,  mixed  with  the  concifeneis 
and  force  of  Demoflhenes,  the  elegant  and 
moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wife 
refleftions  of  Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Rofcommon,  no  man 
underftood  Horace  better,  efpecially  as  to  his 
happy  diftion,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful 
imagery,  and  alternate  mixture  of  the  foft 
and  the  fublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's 
odes  to  him,  the  fineft  genius  for  Latin  lyrick 
fmce  the  Auguftan  age.  His  friend  Mr.  Phi- 
lips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  lord  Boling- 
broke),  after  the  manner  of  Horace's  Lufory 
or  Amatorian  Odes,    is  certainly  a  mailer* 
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piece :  but  Mr.  Smith's  Pocockius  is  of  the 
fublimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller's  writings 
upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  moft 
delicate  and  furprifing  turns  peculiar  to  the 
perfon  praifed.    I  do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurft,  who 
had  made  fome  attempts  this  way  with  ap- 
plaufe.    He  was  an  excellent  judee  of  huma- 
nity ;  and  fo  good  an  hiftorian,  that  in  fami- 
liar difcourfe  he  would  talk  over  the  mod  me- 
morable fa£ts  in  antiquity,  the  lives,  aftions^ 
and  chara£ters  of  celebrated  men,  with  amaz- 
ing facility  and  accuracy.  As  he  had  thorough- 
ly read  and  digefted  Thuanus's  works,  fo  he 
was  able  to  copy  after  him :  and  his  talent  in 
this  kind  was  (o  well  known  and  allowed,  that 
he  had  been  fingled  out  by  fome  great  men  to 
write  a  hiftory,  which  it  was  for  their  intcreft 
to  have  done  with  the  utmoft  art  and  dexteri- 
ty.   I  (hall  not  mention  for  what  reafons  this 
defign  was  dropped,  tho'  they  are  very  much 
to  Mr.  Smith's  honour.     The  truth  is,  and  I 
fpeak    it   before    living  witneffcs,   whiUl  an 
agreeable  company  could  fix  him  upon  a  fub- 
je6l  of  ufeful  literature,   nobody   (hone  to 
greater  advantage :  he  feemed  to  be  that  Mem* 
mius  whom  Lucretius  fpeaks  of; 
— ^em  tUy  Dea^  tem^re  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornatum  vohtfti  excellere  rebus. 
His  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  (bat- 
tered up  and  down  in  Mifcellanies  and  CoU 
leftions,  being  wrefted  from  him  by  his  friends 
with  great  difficulty  and  relu£tance.     All  of 
them  together  m^ke  but  a  fmall  part  of  that 
much  greater  body  which  Hcs  difpcrfed  in  the 
poffeffioii  of  numerous  acquaintance ;  apd  can* 
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not  perhaps  be  made  entire,  without  great  in- 
juftice  to  him,  becaufe  few  of  them  had  his 
laft  hand,  and  the  tranfcriber  was  often  oblig- 
ed to  take  the  hberties  of  a  friend.  His  con- 
dolance  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Philips  is  full  of 
the  noblefl  beauties,  and  hath  done  juflice  to 
theafhes  of  that  fecondMihon,  whofe  writings 
will  laft  as  long  as  the  Englifh  language,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr.  Smith 
had  contradled  a  perfeft  friendfhip  s  a  paflion 
he  was  moft  fufceptible  of,  and  whofe  laws  he 
looked  upon  as  facred  and  inviolable. 

Every  fubjeft  that  paffed  under  his  f)en  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellifhments 
beftowed  on  it,  which  an  exquifitc  fkill,  a 
warm    imagination,   and  a    cool  judgement. 
could  pofllbly  beftow  on  it.     The  epique,  ly- 
rick,  elegiac,  every  foit  of  poetry  he  touched 
upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a  great  varie- 
ty),  was  raifed  to  its  proper  height,  and  the 
differences    between  each   of  them   obferved 
with  a  judicious  accuracy.     We  faw  the  old 
rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  or- 
der by  each  other  j  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and   fpirit  of  his   own   infufed, 
fuperior  to  what  fome  draw  off  from  the  anci«> 
ents,  or  from  poefies  here  and  there  culled  out 
of  the  moderns,   by  a  painful  induftry  and 
fervile    imitation.      His    contrivances    were 
adroit  and  magnificent ;  his  images  lively  and 
adequate;  his   fentiments  charming  and  ma- 
jeftick ;  his  expreflions  natural  and  bold  ;  his 
numbers  various  and  founding;  and  that  ena- 
meled mixture  of  clailical  wit,   which,  with- 
out   redundance    and    affeftation,    fparkled 
3  through 
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through  his  writings,  and  was  n6  ,  Icfs  perti- 
nent than  agreeable* 

His  PJjo^dra  is  a;  corifumcnate  tragedy,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  it  was  as;  great  as  the  moft  fan- 
guine.  expeflationsjof  his  /  friends  j  could  pro- 
mife  or  fJorefce. ,  The  number  of  nights,  and 
.the  common  method  of  filling  th?  houfe,  are 
not  always  the  fureft  marks  of  judging  what 
encouragement  a  play  meets  with ;  but  the 
generofity  of  all  the  perfons  of  a  refioed  tafte 
about  town  was  remarkable  on  thisroccafion ; 
and  it  muft  not  be  forgotten  .'fiow  zealoufly 
Mr.  Addifon  efpoufed  hia  interefl,  with  all  the 
elegant  judgement  and  diffufive  goo^^HQature  for 
which  that  accomplifhed  gentleman  and  au- 
thor is  fo  juftly  valued  by  mankind,  £ut  as 
to  Phadray  (he  has  certainly  made  a  fin^r 
figure  under  Mr,.  Smith's  conduft,  upon  the 
Englifh  ftage,  than  either  Rome  or  Athens  ; 
and  if  (he  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pbadra^ 
I  need  not  fay  Ihe  furpafles  the  French  one, 
tho'  embcllifhed  with  whatever  regular  beau- 
ties and  moving  foftnefs  Racine  himfelf  could, 
give  her. 

No  man  had  a  jufter  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  compofing  than  Mr,  Smith,  and  he  fome- 
times  would  create,  greater  difficulties  than  he 
had  reafon  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  cafe, 
what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  fpcaks)  may  be  eafily 
written,  nloved  his  indignation.  When  he 
was  writing  upon  a  fubjei^,  he  would  ferioufly 
confider  what  Demofthenes>  Homer,  Virgil, 
or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  fay  upon  that  occa- 
fion,  which  whetted  him  to  exceed  himfelf  as 
well  as  others.  Neverthelefs  he  could  not^  or 
would  not,  finifli  feveral  fubjefls  he  under- 
took I 
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took ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the 
brifknefs  of  his  fancy,  ftill  hunting  after  new 
matter,  or  to  an  occafional  indolence,  which 
fpleen  and  laflitude  brought  upon  him,  which , 
of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was  leaf):  inclined 
to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing  to  con- 
ceit and  vanity,  or  a  fulnefs  of  himfelf  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  lefs  men 
than  Shakefpeare  and  Jonfon),  is  clear  from 
hence ;  becaufe  he  left  his  works  to  the  en--- 
tire  difpofal  of  his  friends,  whofe  molt  rigo- 
rous cenfuers  he  even  courted  and  folicited ; 
fubmitting  to  their  animadverfions,  and  the 
freedom  they  took  with  them,  with  an  unre- 
ferved  and  prudent  refignation. 

I  have  feen  fketches  and  rough  draughts  of 
fome  poems  he  defigned,  fet  out  analytically  j 
wherein  the  fable,  ftrufture,  and  connexion^ 
the  images,  incidents,  moral,  epifodes^'and  a 
great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  fo  finely 
laid  out,  fo  well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and 
fquared  fo  exadly  to  the  precedents  of  the  an- 
tients,  that  1  have  often  looked  on  thefe  poe- 
tical dements  with  the  fame  concern,  with 
which  curious  men  are  afFefled  at  the  fight  of 
the  moft  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an 
antique  figure  or  building,  Thofe  fragments 
of  the  learned,  which  fome  men  have  been  fo 
l)roud  of  their  pains  in  coUefting,  are  ufelefs 
rarities,  without  form  and  without  life,  when 
compared  with  thefe  embryo's,  which  wanted 
not  I'pirit  enough  to  preferve  them ;  fo  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if  fome  of  them 
were  to  come  abroad,  they  would  be  as  high* 
ly  valued  by  the  poets,  as  the  fketches 
of  Julio  and  Titian  are   by   the  painters; 

though 
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though  there  is  nothing  ill  them  but  a  few 
out-lines,  as  to  the  defign  and  proportion. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
fome  defefts  in  his  cortduft,  which  thofe  are 
moft  apt  to  remember  who  could  imitate  him 
in  nothing  elfe.  His  freedom  with  himfelf 
drew  fevcrer  acknowledgements  from  him 
than  all  the  malice  he  ever  provoked  was  ca- 
pable of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  fcruple  to 
give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of 
faults  ;  but  if  the  world  had  half  his  good- 
nature, all  the  fliady  parts  would  be  entirely 
ftruck  out  of  his  character, 

A  man,  who,  under  poverty,  calamities, 
and  difappointments,  could  make  fo  many 
friends,  and  thofe  fo  truly  valuable,  muft  have 
juft  and  noble  ideas  of  the  pafiion  of  friend- 
fhip,  in  the  fuccefs  of  which  coniifted  the 
greateft,  if  not  the  only,  happinefs  of  his  life. 
He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to  his  birth, 
though  Fortune  threw  him  ftiort  of  it  in  eve- 
ry other  circumftance  of  life.  He  avoided 
making  any,  though  perhaps  reafonable,  com- 
plaints of  her  difpenfations,  under  which  he 
had  honour  enough  to  be  eafy,  without  touch- 
ing the  favours  (he  flung  in  his  way  when  of- 
fered to  him  at  the  price  of  a  more  durably 
reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings 
with  mankind,  in  which  he  could  not  be  juft; 
and  he  defired  to  be  at  no  other  expence  in  his 
pretentions  than  that  of  intrinfick  merit,  which 
was  the  only  burthen  and  reproach  he  ever 
brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  fay,  as 
Horace  did  of  himfelf,  what  I  never  yet  faw 
tranflated ; 

— Meo  fum  pauper  in  are. 
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At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more 
farrounded  by  all  thofe  who  really  had  or  pre- 
tended to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great 
men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  opportunity 
of  encouraging  arts  and  fciences,  and  gave 
proofs  of  their  fondnefs  for  the  name  of  Pa- 
tron in  many  inftances,  which  will  ever  be  re- 
membered to  their  glory,  Mr^  Smith's  cha- 
rafter  grew  upon  his  friends  by  intimacy,  and 
outwent  the  llrongeft  prepoileflions,  which 
had  been  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever 
quarrel  a  few  four  creatures,  whofe  obfcurity 
is  their  happinefs,  may  poffibly  have  to  the 
age ;  yet  amidft  a  ftudied  negleft,.  and  total 
difufe  of  all  thofe  ceremonial  attendances, 
fadiionable  equipments,  and  external  recom- 
mendations, which  are  thought  necefiary  in- 
trodu6lions  into  the  grande  monde^  this  gen- 
tleman was  fo  happy  as  ftill  to  pleafe ;  and 
whilft  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  ho- 
nourable, faw  how  much  he  excelled  in  wit 
and  learning,  they  eafily  forgave  him  all  other 
differences.  Hence  it  was  that  both  his  ac- 
quaintance and  retirements  were  his  own  free 
choice.  What  Mr.  Prior  obferves  upon  a  very 
great  character,  was  true  of  him;  that  mofi 
of  his  fuvlts  brought  their  excufe  with  them. 

Thofe  who  blamed  him  moft  underftood 
him  leaft ;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  vulgar 
to  charge  an  excefs  upon  the  moft  complaifant, 
and  to  form  a  chara6ler  by  the  morals  of  a  few, 
who  have  fometimes  fpoiled  an  hour  or  two  in 
good  company.  Where  only  fortune  is  want- 
ing to  make  a  great  name,  that  finale  excepti- 
on can  never  pafs  upon  the  beft  judges  and 
moft   equitable  obfervers  of   mankind;  and 

when 
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when  the  time  comes  for  the  world  to  fpare 
their  pity,  we  ma^juftiy  enlarge  our  demands 
upon  them  for  their  admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had 
en^ged  himfelf  in  feveral  confiderable  under^ 
takings  s  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the 
world  to  expert  mighty  things  from  him.  I 
have  ieen  about  ten  iheets  of  his  Englijh  Pin^ 
4ar^  which  exceeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I 
could  ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language. 
He  had  drawn  out  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  of 
the  Laiy  Jane  Qrty^  and  had  gone  through 
feveral  Kenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not  well 
have  bequeathed  that  Work  to  better  hands 
than  where,  I  hear»  it  is  at  prefent  lodged  i 
and  the  bare  mention  of  two  uich  names  mav 
juftify  the  largeft  expeftations,  and  is  fu^ 
ficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable  invita- 
tion. 

His  greateft  and  nobleft  undertaking  was 
Longinus.  He  had  finifhed  an  entire  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Sublimey  which  he  fent  to  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Richard  Parker^  a  friend  of  his^ 
late  of  Merton  College,  an  exaft  critick  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it  came  to  my 
hands.  The  French  verfion  of  Monfieur 
Boiieau,  though  truly  valuable,  was  far  fliort 
t>f  it.  He  propofed  a  large  addition  to  this 
work,  of  notes  and  obfervations  of  his  own, 
with  an  entire  fyftcm  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in 
three  bocdcs,  under  the  titles  of  Thrngbtj 
DiSHtm^  and  Figure.  I  faw  the  laft  of  thefe 
perfe6t,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in  which  he  (hew- 
ed prodigious  judgement  and  reading)  and 
particularly  hfid  reformed  the  Art  of  Rheto- 
rick,  by  r^ucing  that  vaft  and  confufed  heap 
LI  2  of 
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of  terms,  with  which  a  long  fucceffion  of  pe- 
dants had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a  very 
narrow  compafs,  comprehending  all  that  was 
ufeful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under  each 
her^l  and  chapter,  he  intended  to  make  remarks 
upon  all  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Englifti,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  poets> 
and  to  note  theii;'  feveral  beauties  and  dc- 
feds. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
judgement,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be 
fuppofed  they  would  fupprefs  any  thing  that 
was  his,  but  out  of  refpeft  to  his  memory^ 
and  for  want  of  proper  hands  to  finifh  what 
fo  great  a  genius  had  begun. 


SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oldifworth, 
written  while  his  admiration  was  yet  frefh, 
and  his  kindnefs  warm  -,  and  therefore  fuch 
as^  without  any  criminal  purpofeof  deceiving, 
{hews  a  ftrong  dcfire  to  make  the  moft  of  all 
favourable  truth.  I  cannot  much  commend 
the  performance.  The  praife  is  often  indif- 
tin6t,  and  the  fentences  are  loaded  with  words 
of  more  pomp  than  ufe.  There  is  little  how* 
ever  that  can  be  contradi6ted,  even  when  a 
plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

ED- 
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EDMUND  NEAL,  known  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  was  born  at  Handley,  the  feat 
of  the  Lechmeres  in  Worcefterftiire.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter,  It  is 
known  to  have  been  the  praftice  of  Dr,  Bufby 
to  detain  tfaofe  youths  long  at  fchool,  of  whom 
he  had  formed  the  higheft  expeflations.  Smith 
took  his  Mafter's  degiee  on  the  8th  of  July 
•  1696 ;  he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  in- 
to the  univerfity  in  1689,  when  we  may  fup- 
pofe  him  twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college 
wasfuch  as  has  been  told;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentioufnefs  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  24, 1694,  while  he  was  yet  onlyBatchelor, 
a  publick  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in 
order  to  his  expulfion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effeft 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  left  notorious. 
At  Oxford^  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  for- 
given to  literary  merit;  and  of  that  he  had 
given  fufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 
on  the  death  of  the  great  Orientalift,  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whofe  pndfe 
mud  have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had 
been  yet  but  two  years  in  the  univerfity. 

This  ode,  which  clofed  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Mufie  AngUcana^  though  perhaps  foroe 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by 
far  the  bed  I^yrick  compofiti<m  ia  that  collect 
tion  ;  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled 
among  the  modern  writers*  It  expreffes,  with 
great  felicity,  images  not  claifical  in  claflical 
di£lion :  its  digrefTions  and  returns  have  been 
defervedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  models 
for  imitation. 
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He  has  feveral  imitations  of  Cowley : 

Veftitur  hlnc  tot  fermo  coloribus 
Quot  tu,  Pococki,  diflimilis  tui 
Orator  efFers,  quot  viciflim 
Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent, 

1  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes 
the  orator  pronounce  colours^  or  give  to  colours 
memory  and  delight.     I  quote  it,  however,  as 
an  imitation  of  thefe  lines ; 
So  many  languages  he  had  in  ftorc. 
That  only  Fame  fhall  fpeak  of  him  in  more. 
The  fimile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,    is  compared  to  ^tna 
flaming  through  the  fnow,  which  Smith  has 
ufed  with  great  pomp,  is  ftolen  from  Cowley, 
however  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 
He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  MalVcr 
of  Arts  July  8,   1 696.     Of  the  exercifes  which 
he  performed  on  that  occafion,  I  have  not  heard 
any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  re- 
putation; for  he  continued  to  cultivate  his 
mind  ;  but  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities, 
by  which  he  gave  fo  much  offence,  that,  Apiil 
24,  1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared 
the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having 
been  convicted  of  riotous  mifbehaviour  in 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cole  an  apothecary ;  but 
it  was  referred  to  the  Dean  when  and  upon 
what  occafion  the  fentence  (hould  be  put  in 
execution." 

Thus 
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Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  govern 
nors  of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and 
yet  wiQied  that  he  would  not  force  them  to 
drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  affumed  an  appear- 
ance of  decency;  in  his  own  phrafe,  he 
whitened  himfelf^  having  a  defire  to  obtain  the 
cenforfhip,  an  office  of  honour  and  fome  pro- 
fit  in  the  college  j  but  when  the  election  came, 
the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Faulies,  his 
junior ;  the  fame,  I  fuppofe,  that  joined  with 
Freind  in  an  edition  of  part  of  Demofthenes  j 
it  not  being  thought  proper  to  truft  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  fo 
little  care  of  himfelf . 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice 
and  his  wit  againft  the  Dean,  Dr.  Aldrich, 
whom  he  conndered  as  the  opponent  of  his 
claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once 
heard  a  fingle  line  too  grofs  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  ftill  a  genius  and  a  fcholar,  and 
Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lofe  him :  he  was  en^- 
dured,  with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two 
years  longer ;  but  on  Dec.  20,  1705,  at  the 
mftance  of  all  the  canons,  the  (entence  de- 
clared five  years  before  was  put  in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  filent  and 
tender  5  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I 
learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to 
know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he 
affociatcd  himfelf  with  the  Whigs,  whether  be- 
caufe  they  were  in  power,  or  becaufe  the  Tories 
had  expelled  him,  or  becaufe  he  was  a  Whig 
by  principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.   He  was 

however 
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however  careffed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  fupjported 
by  the  liberality  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  his 
converfation. 

There  was  once  a  defign  hinted  at  by  Oldif- 
worth  to  have  made  him  ufeful.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  fitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter;  and,  having 
ftaid  feme  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful. 
After  a  paufe,  faid  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
*'  wanted  me  below  was  Addifon,  whofe  bufi- 
''  nefs  was  to  tell  me  that  a  Hiftory  of  the 
*'  Revolution  was  intended,  and  to  propofe 
'*  that  I  fliould  undertake  it,  I  faid,  what 
''  fliall  I  do  with  thecharafterof  lord  Sunder* 
"  land?  and  Addifon  immediately  returned, 
"  When  Rag,  were  you  drunk  laft?  and  went 
'*  away." 

Captain  Rng  was  a  name  which  he  got  at 
Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  drefs. 

This  ftory  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark 
of  Lincohi's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the 
friend  of  Smith. 

Such  fcruples  might  debar  him  from  fome 
profitable  emplym^nts ;  but  as  they  could  not 
deprive  him  of  any  real  efteem,  they  left  him 
many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  ever  better 
introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 
violent  confli6l  of  parties,  had  a  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  from  the  firftwits  on  either  fide. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  djlFerent  courfes.  His  play  pleafed  the 
criticks,  and  the  criticks  only.  It  was,  as  Ad- 
dilbn  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third 
night.     Smith  had  indeed  trufted  entirely  to 

his 
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his  merit ;  had  enfured  no  band  of  applaudars; 
nor  ufed  any  artifice  to  force  fuccefs,  and    - 
found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  fufficient    • 
for  its  own  fupport. 

The  play^  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot, 
who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty  guineas,  the 
current  rate,  to  fixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  gene- 
ral patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  , 
indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedicati- 
on, till  Lintot,  after  fruitlefs  importunity, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  publilh  the  play 
without  it.  Now  therefore  it  wat  written ; 
and  Halifax  expe£led  the  author  with  his  book, 
and  had  prepared  to  reward  Kim^with  a  jplace; 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Smith  b^ 
pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  baihfulnefs, 
neglected  to  attend .  him,  though  doubtlefs 
warned  and  preffed  by  his  friends^  and  at  laft 
miifed  his  reward  by  not  going  to  folicit  it. 

Addifon  has,  in  the  SpeBator^  mentioned  the 
negleft  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  difgraceful  to  the 
nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondnefs  for  operas 
then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  Addifon 
is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to 
pleafe  the  people  is  the  purpofe,  deferves  re- 
gard. In  this  queflion,  I  cannot  but  think 
the  people  in  the  right.  The  fable  is  mytho- 
logical, a  fl;ory  which  we  are  accuftomed  to 
reje£t  as  falfe,  and  the  manners  are  fo  diftant 
from  our  own,  that  wc  know  them  not 
by  fympathy  but  by  ftudy :  the  ignorant  do 
not  underftand  the  a£tion,  the4earned  reje£t 
it  as  a  fchool- boy's  tale;  incredulus  odi. 
What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  behold  with  intereft  or 
anxiety.    The  fcntiments  thus  remote  from 

life,     , 
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life,  arc  removed  yet  further  by  the  diffcioiij 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  fplendid  for  dia- 
logue, and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than 
difplays  them.  It  is  a  fcholar's  play,  fuch  as 
may  pleafe  the  reader  rather  than  the  fpeda- 
tor ;  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind^ 
accuftomed  to  pleafe  itfelf  with  its  own  con- 
ceptions, but  of  little  acquaintance  with  the 
courfe  of  life. 

Dennis  tells,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
had  once  a  defign  to  have  written  the  tragedy 
of  Phadra  j  but  was  convinced  that  the  acrion 
was  too  mythological. 

In  1 109,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of 
Pbdcdray  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and 
fellow-collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  juftice  muft  place 
among  the  beft  elegies  which  our  language 
can  (hew,  an  elegant  mixture  of  fondnefs  and 
admiration,  of  dignity  and  foftnefs.  There 
are  fomepaflages  too  ludicrous  ;  but  every  hu- 
man performance  has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his 
friends  to  purchafe  for  a  guinea ;  and,  as  his 
acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  pro- 
fitable poem. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldifworth, 
I  have  never  other  wife  heard.  l]\^  Longintis 
he  intended  to  accompany  with  fome  illuftra- 
tions,  and  had  felefted  his  inftances  of  the 
falfe  Sublime  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  refolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the 
Stage,  with  the  ftory  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  in- 
cfijcacy   and  incredibility  of  a   mythological 

2  tale. 
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tale,  nu^t)  determine  him  to  choofe  an  a£)i- 
on  from  Englifh  IJiftory,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a 
real  event,  produced  by  the  operation  of 
known  char£ters. 

A  fubjedi  will  not  eafily  occur  that  can  give 
more  opportunities  of  informing  the  un- 
derftandmg,  for  which  Smith  was  unqueftio- 
nably  qualified,  or  for  moving  the  paffions,  in 
which  I  fuijped  him  to  have  had  lefs  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan,  and  collected  ma- 
terials, he  declared  that  a  few  months  would 
complete  his  defign;  and,  that  he  might  pur- 
fue  his  work  with  fewer  avocations,  he  was,  in 

iune  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to 
is  houfe  at  Hartham  in  Wiltfhire.  Here  he 
found  fuch  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  ftudies,  and  particularly 
fome  ftrong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  refiilect 
He  eat  and  drank  till  he  found  himfelf  pletho- 
rick:  and  then,  refolving  to  eafe  himfelf  by 
evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  prefcription  of  a  purge  fo 
forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his 
duty  to  delay  it  till  he  had  given  notice  of  its 
danger.  Smith,  not  pleafed  with  the  contra- 
diction of  a  (hopman,  and  boaftful  of  his  own 
knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude  con- 
tempt, and  fwallowed  his  own  medicine,  which» 
in  July  17 10,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried  at  Hartham. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  communi- 
cated to  Oldmixon  the  hiftorian  an  account^ 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith, 
that  Clarendon's  Hiftory  was,  in  its  publica- 
tion. 
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tion,  corrupted  by  Aid  rich,  Smalridge,  and 
Atterbury  j  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to 
forge  and  infert  the  alterations. 

This  ftory  was  publifhed  triumphantly  by 
Oldmixon,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
eagerly  received :  but  its  progrefs  was  foon 
checked  j  for  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal 
of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury, 
then  an  exile  in  France,  who  immediately  de- 
nied the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  parti- 
cular, that  he  never  in  his  whole  life  had  once 
fpoken  to  Smith ;  his  company  being,  as  muft 
be  inferred,  not  accepted  by  thofe  who  attend- 
ed to  their  charafters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently 
refuted  by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton ;  a  man  emi- 
nent for  literature,  and,  though  not  of  the 
fame  party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too 
ftudious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened 
with  a  falfe  charge.  The  teftimonies  which 
he  has  colle6led,  have  convinced  mankind  that 
either  Smith  or  Ducket  were  guilty  of  wilful 
and  malicious  falfehood. 

This  controverfy  brought  into  vipw  thofe 
parts  of  Smith's  life,  which  with  more  honour 
to  his  name  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  fay  a  little  more.  He 
was  a  man  of  fuch  eftiination  ajnong  his  com- 
panions, that  the  cafual  cenfures  or  praifes 
which  he  dropped  in  converfation  were  confi- 
dercd,  like  thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of 
prefervation. 

He  had  great  readincfs  and  exaftnefs  of  cri- 
ticilm,  and  by  a  curlory  glance  over  a  new 

compofition 
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compofition  would  exa£lly  tell  all  its  faults  and 
beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  read- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining  with 
great  fidelity  what  he  fo  cafily  collefted. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  prefent 
queftion  required;  and  when  his  friends  ex- 
prefled  their  wonder  at  his  acquifitions,  made 
m  a  ftate  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunken- 
nefs,  he  never  difcovered  his  hours  of  reading 
or  method  of  ftudy,  but  involved  himfelf  in  af- 
fe6ted  filence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with 
their  admiration  and  conjectures. 

One  prafticc  he  had,  which  was  eafily  ob- 
ferved :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  prefcnted 
to  his  mind,  that  he  could  ufe  or  improve,  he 
did  not  fufFer  it  to  be  loft ;  but,  amidft  the 
jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  con- 
verfation,  very  diligently  committed  it  to 
paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy  5  of  which  Kowe,. 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could 
make,  as  he  fays,  very  little  ufe,  but  which 
the  collector  confidered  as  a  valuable  ftock  of 
materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  difib- 
lute ;  and  he  affeCted  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a 
man  of  pleafure ;  but  his  drefs  was  always  de- 
ficient :  fcholaftick  cloudinefs  ilill  hung  about 
him,  and  his  merriment  was  fure  to  produce 
the  fcorn  of  his  companions. 

With  all  his  careleflhefs,  and  all  his  vices, 
he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  Fortune ;  and 

wondered 
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wondered  why  he  was  fufFered  to  be  poor^ 
when  Addifon  was  careffed  and  preferred :  nor 
would  a  very  little  have  contented  him ;  for 
he  eilimated  his  wants  at  fix  hundred  pounds 
a  year- 

In  his  courfe  of  reading  it  was  particular, 
that  he  had  diligently  perufed,  and  accurately 
remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight  er- 
rantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit, 
and  fomething  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  not  qualified 
to  oppofe  or  contradifl  him.  He  had  many 
frailties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  that 
he  had  great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the 
fame  play  a  prologue  from  Addifon,  and  an 
epilogue  from  Prior  -,  and  who  could  have  at 
once  the  patronage  of  Halifax^  and  the  praife 
of  Oldifworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  thcfc  mi- 
nute memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conver- 
fation  with  Gilbert  Walmfley,  late  regifter  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  court  of  Litchfield,  who  was 
acquainted  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket;  and 
declared,  that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon 
were  forged,  he  fhould  fufpefl  Ducket  of  the 
falfehood  5  Jor  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmfley,  thus  prefented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myfelf  in  the  remem- 
brance. I  knew  him  very  early;  he  was'one 
of  the  firfl  friends  that  literature  procured  me, 
and  I  hope  that  at  leaft  my  gratitude  made  me 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy  >   yet  he  never  received  my  notions 

with 
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with  contempt.  He  was  a  Whi§,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party ;  yet 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  as  apart^  I 
honoured  him,  and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  with- 
out exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies,  but 
had  never  ne^le6ted  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind ;  his  belief  of  Revelation  was  unfhaken ; 
his  learning  preferved  his  principles ;  he  grew 
firft  regular,  and  then  pious. 

His  fludies  had  been  fo  various^  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge* 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and 
what  he  di4  not  immediately  know,  he  could 
at  leaf):  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amp* 
litude  of  learning,  and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of 
communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  day  now  pafTes  in  which  I  have  not  fbme 
^dvanta^e  from  his  friendfhip. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  chearful- 
and  inf):ru6tive  hours,  with  companions  fuch 
as  are  not  often  found ;  with  one  who  ha| 
lengthened,  and. one  who  has  gladdened  life; 
with  Dr.  JameS)  whofe  fkill  in^phyfick  will 
be  long  remembered ;  and  with  l3avia  Garricl^"^ 
whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  cha*- 
rafter  of  our  common  ^iend : ;  but  what  are 
the  hopes  of  man !  I  dm  difappointed  by  that 
flroke  of  death,  whidi  has  eclipfed  the  gaiet^- 
of  nations,  and  impoverifhed  the  publiw 
flock  of  harmlefs  pleafure. 


In 
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In  the  Library  at  Oxford  is  the  following 
ludicrous  Analyfis  oi Pocockius : 

Ex    AUTOGRAPHO. 

Written  by  the  Author. 

OPUSCULUM  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplif- 
fime,  in  lucem  proferre  ha6lenus  difluli,  ju- 
dicii  tui  acumen  fubveritus  magis  quam  bipen- 
nis.  Tandem  aliquando  Oden  banc  ad  te 
mitto  fublimem,  teneram,  flebilem,  fuavem, 
qualem  demum  divinus  (fi  mufis  vacaret) 
icripfiflet  Gaftrellus.  Adeo  fcilicet  fublimem 
ut  inter  legendum  dormire,  adeo  flebilem  ut 
ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegantiam  ut  melius  in- 
fpicias,  verfum,  ordinem  &  materiam  brevitcr 
referam.  i"™"*  verfus  de  duobus  praeliis  decan-** 
tatis.  2"*"'  &  3"'  de  Lotharingio,  cuniculis 
fubterraneis,  faxis,  ponto,  hoftibus,  &  Afia. 
^tus  g^  jus  jg  catenis,  fudibus,  uncis,  draconi- 
bus,  tigribus  &  crocodilis.  6"%  7"%  8"%  9«», 
de  Gomorrha,  de  Babylone,  Babele,  &  quodam 
domi  fuae  peregrino.  10"*  aliquid  de  quodam 
Pocockio.  ii"S  12**%  de  Syria,  Solyma.  13'", 
14"%  Hofea  &  quercu  &  de  juvene  quodam 
valde  fene.  15"',  i6"*,  de  iEtna  &  quomodo 
Pocockio  fit  valde  fimilis.  17"*,  1 8"' ,  de  tuba, 
aflro,  umbra,  flammis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non 
negledo.  Ccetera  de  Chriftianis.  Otto- 
manno,  Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  &  gravif- 
fima  agrorum  melancholia,  de  Caefare,  Flac- 
co,  Neftore,  &  miferando  juvenis  cujuf- 
dam  florentiflimi  fato,  anno  aetatis  fute  cente- 
3  fimo 
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iimo  pnemature  abrepto.  Quse  omnia  cum 
accurate  expenderis*  necefle  eft  ut  Oden  banc 
mcam  admiranda  plane  varietati  conftare  f atea- 
ris.  Subito  ad  Batavos  proficifcor  lauro  ab 
illis  donandus,  Prius  vero  Pembrochienfes 
voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.     Vale. 

JUuifaiilima  tua  deofqulor  crura. 


E.  Smith. 
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T  Mr-  JOHN  POMFRET,  nothing  is 
known  but  from  a  flight  and  confufed  account 
prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a  namelefs  friend ; 
who  relates,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Pomfret,  reftor  of  Luton  in  Bedford- 
fhirej  that  he  wasbredratCambridgej  entered 
into  orders,  and  was  refVor  of  Maiden  in  Bed- 
fordfhire,  and  might  have  rifen  in  the  Church ; 
but  that,  when  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton, 
bifhop  of  London,  for  inftitution  to  a  living 
of  confiderable  value,  to  which  he  had  been 
prefented,  he  found  a  troublcfome  obftrudion 
raifed  by  a  malicious  interpretation  of  fome 
paffage  in  his  Choice ;  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred, that  he  confidcred  happinefs  as  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  miftrefs 
than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  eafily  obliterated  :  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almoft  all  other 
men  who  plan  fchemes  of  life  ;  he  had  depart- 
ed from  his  purpofe,  and  was  then  married. 

The  malice  ot  his  enemies  had  however  a 

very  fatal  confequence :    the  delay  conftrained 
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his  attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught 
the  fmall-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  thcthirty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  publifhed  his  poems  iii  1699  j  and  has 
been  always  the  favourite  of  that  clafs  of  rea- 
ders, who,  without  vanity  or  criticifm,  feek 
only  their  oA\n  amufement. 

His  Choice  exhibits  a  fyftem  of  life  adapted 
to  common  notions^  and  equal  to  common 
expc6lations  >  fuch  a  ftate  as  affords  plenty  and 
tranquility,    without  exclufion  of  intelleftual 

{)leafures.      Perhaps  no  compofition  in  our 
anguage  has  been  oftener  perufed  than  Pom- 
fret's  Choice. 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  eafy  volubili- 
ty ;  the  pleafure  of  fmooth  metre  is  afforded  to 
the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  opprefTed  with 
ponderous  or  entangled  with  intricate  fenti- 
ment.  He  pleafes  many,  and  he  who  pleafes 
many  muft  have  merit. 


HUGHES. 
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John  hughes,  the  fon  of  a  ci- 
tizen of  London,  and  of  Anne  Burgefs,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Wiltfhire,  was  born  at 
Marlborough,  July  29,  1677.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  private  fchool ;  and  though  his  ad-« 
vances  in  literature  are  in  the  Biograpbia  vtry 
oflentatioufly  difplayed,  the  name  of  hid 
mafter  is  fomewhat  ungratefully  concealed. 

x^t  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  1 
and  paraphrafed,  rather  too  difFufely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  Integer  Vita.  To 
poetry  he  added  the  fcience  of  mufick,  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  attained  confiderable 
fkill,  together  with  the  pradice  of  defign,  or 
rudiments  of  painting- 

His  fludies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  bufinefs,  nor  did  bufinefs  hinder  him 
from  ftudy.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of 
ordnance,  and  was  fecretary  to  feveral  com* 
miffions  for  purchafing  lands  necefTary  to  fc- 
cure  the  royal  docks  at  Chatham  and  Portf- 
mouth )  yet  found  time  to  acquaint  himfclf 
with  modern  languages. 

In 
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In  1697  ^^  publifhed  a  poem  on  the  Peace 
of  Ryfwick'y  and  in  1699  another  piece,  called 
the  Court  of  Neptune^  on  the  return  of  king 
William,  which  he  addreffed  to  Mn  Monta- 
gue, the  general  patron  of  the  followers  of 
the  Mufes.  The  fame  year  he  produced  a 
fong  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  birth-day. 

He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  poetry,  but 
cultivated  other  kinds  of  writing  with  great 
fucccfs ;  and  about  this  time  fhewed  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  by  an  EJJ'ayon  the  plea-- 
fure  of  being  deceived.  In  1702  he  publifhed^ 
on  the  death  of  king  William,  a  Pindarick 
ode  called  the  Houfe  of  Naj]au\  and  wrote 
another  paraph rafe  on  the  Otium  Divos  of 
Horace. 

In  1703  his  ode  on  Mufick  was  performed 
at  Stationer's  IIa!l ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards 
fix  cantatas,  which  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the 
grcatcil  mailer  of  tliattimc,  andfeem  intend- 
ed to  oppofc  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an 
exotick  and  irrational  entertainment,  which 
ha:>  JTccn  always  combated,  and  always  has 
prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  fo  far  advanced, 
that  the  publlck  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his 
name  ;  and  he  was  fulicited  to  prefix  a  preface 
to  the  tranilation  of  Boccaliniy  a  writer  whofe 
fatirical  vein  coll  him  his  life  in  Italy;  but 
who  never,  1  believe,  found  many  readers  in 
this  coiuitrv,  even  tliough  introduced  by  fuch 
powerful  rcommendation. 

He  tranllated  Fontanelle's  Dialogues  of  the 
T)cad\  and  his  vcrfion  was  perhaps  read  at  that 
time,  but  u  no//  neglected ;  for  by  a  book  not 

necefTary, 
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neceffary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly  to 
its  turn  or  di6lion,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  thofe  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of 
the  original.  To  the  dialogues  of  Fontanellc 
he  added  two  compofed  by  himfelf;  and, 
though  not  only  an  honeft  but  a  pious  man, 
dedicated  his  works  to  the  earl  of  Wharton. 
He  judged  (kilfully  enough  of  his  own  intereft  j 
for  Wharton,  when  he  went  lord  lieutenant 
to  Ireland,  offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him, 
and  eftablifh  him  s  but  Hughes,  having  hopes 
or  promifes  from  another  man  in  power,  of 
fome  provifion  more  fuitable  to  his  inclination, 
declined  Wharton's  offer,  and  obtdned  nothing 
from  the  other. 

He  tranflated  the  Mifcr  of  Moliere  j  but 
never  offered  it  to  the  Stage  j  and  occafionally 
amufed  himfelf  with  making  verlions  of  fa- 
vourite fcenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits, 
he  paid  his  contribiitions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  affifled  both  the  Tatlery  Spe^ator^ 
and  Guardian.  In  171 2  he  tranflated  Vertot's 
Hiflory  of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal  \  produ* 
ced  an  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  Worlds  from  the 
Fragments  of  Orpheus ;  and  brought  upon  the 
Stage  an  opera  called  Calypfo  and  Tekmacbus^ 
intended  to  fhew  that  the  Englifh  language 
might  be  very  happily  adapted  to  mulick. 
This  was  impudently  oppofed  by  thofe  who 
were  employed  in  the  Italian  operas  and, 
what  cannot  be  told  without  indignation,  the 
intruders  had  fuch  interefl  with  the  duke  of 
Shrewfbury,  then  lord  chamberlain,  who  had 
married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  obflruftion 

of 
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of  the  profits,   though  not  an  inhibition  of 

the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  prcgeft  formed  by 
Tonfon  for  a  tranflation  of  the  Pbarfalia^  by 
feveral  hands ;  and  Hughes  engliftied  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  defign,  as  muft  often  happen 
where  the  concurrence  of  many  is  neceffiiry, 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  work  was 
afterwards  performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ; 
but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addifon  there  is  a 
remarkable  proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  autho* 
rity,  that  Cato  was  finifhed  and  played  by  his 
pcrfuafion.  It  had  long  wanted  the  laft  a6l, 
which  he  was  defired  by  Addifon  to  fupply. 
If  the  requeft  was  fmcere,  it  proceeded  from 
an  opinion,  whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  laft 
long  ;  for  when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to 
fhcw  him  his  firft  attempt,  he  found  half  the 
a6l  written  by  Addifon  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  publiflied  the  works  of 
Spcjifer,  with  his  Life,  a  Gloffary,  and  a  Dif- 
courfc  on  Allegorical  Poetry ;  a  work  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified,  as  a  judge  of  the 
beauties  of  writing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an 
antiquary's  knowledge  of  the  obfolete  words. 
He  (lid  not  much  revive  the  curiofity  of  the 
publick ;  for  near  thirty  years  elapfed  before 
his  edition  was  reprinted.  The  fame  year 
produced  his  Apollo  and  Daphne^  of  which  the 
Ibccefs  was  very  earneftly  promoted  by  Steele, 
who,  when  the  rage  of  party  did  not  mifguide 
him,  feems  to  been  a  man  of  boundlefs  bene- 
volence. 
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Hughes  had  hitherto  fufiered  the  mortifica- 
tions  of  a  narrow  fortune  i'  but  in  1717,  the 
lord  chancellor  Cowpet  ttt  him  at  eau?,  by 
making  him  fecretary  to  the  Commiiiions 
of  the  Peace ;  in  which*  he  afterwards,  by  a 

f articular  requeft,  deiired  his  fucceffor  lord 
arker  to  continue  him.  He  had  now  af«- 
fiuence ;  but  fuch  is  human  life,  that  he  had 
it  when  his  declining  health  could  neither  al* 
low  him  long  pof&ilion  nor  quick  enjoy- 
ment. 

His  lad  work  was  his  tragedy,  Tie  Siege 
of  Damafcus ;  after  which  a  Siege  became  a 
popular  title.  This  plav,  which  (till  con« 
tinues  on  the  Stage,  ana  of  which  it  is  un« 
necefTary  to  add  a  private  voice  to  fuch  con« 
tinuance  of  approbation,  is  not  a6ted  or 
printed  according  to  the  author's  original 
draught,  or  his  fettled  intention*  He  had 
made  Phocyas  apoftatize  from  his  religion; 
after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would 
have  been  reafonablc,  his  mifery  would  have 
been  jult:,  and  the  horrours  df  his  repentance 
exemplary.  The  players,  however,  required 
that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  (hould  terminate  in 
ddfertion  to  the  enemy;  and  Hughes,  on- 
willing  that  his  relations  fhould  loie  the  be- 
nefit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  altera- 
tion. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  con- 
fumption,  and  not  able  to*  attend  the  re- 
hearfal ;  yet  was  fo  vigorous  in  his  faculties, 
that  only  ten  days  before  his  death  he  wrbte 
the  dedication  to  his  patron  lord  Cooper.  On 
February  17,    1719-20,  the  play  was  rep^ie- 
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fented,  and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to  hear 
that  it  was  well  received;  but  paid  no  re- 
gard to  the  intelligence,  being  then  wholly 
employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  depalting 
Chriftian. 

A  man  of  his  charafter  was  undoubtedly 
regretted ;  and  Steele  devated  an  effay,  in  the 
paper  called  The  T^heatre^  to  the  memory  of 
his  virtues.  His  Life  is  written  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  with  fome  degree  of  favourable  par- 
tiality ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to 
his  works,  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whofe  blamelefs  elegance  de- 
ferved  the  fame  refpeft. 

The  charafter  of  his  genius  I  fliall  tran- 
fcribe  from  the  correfpondence  of  Swift  and 
Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,'*  fays  Swift,  "  was  fent 
*'  me  over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works 
"  of  John  Hughes,  Efquire.  They  are  in  profe 
"  and  verfe.  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my 
*'  life,  yet  I  find  your  name  as  a  fubfcriben 
"  He  is  too  great  a  poet  for  me  ;  and  I  think 
"  among  the  mediocrijls,  in  profe  as  well  as 
"  verfe." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  anfwer  your 
"  queftion  as  to  Mr.  Hughes ;  what  he 
**  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  ho- 
"  neft  man ;  but  he  was  of  the  clafs  you 
''  think  him." 
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